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PREACH. 


THE information contained in former issues of this work has 
been revised and brought down to the most recent date, and 
the results of the General Census, taken on the ~5th April, 


1891, are here published for the first time. 


Every care has been taken to ensure accuracy, the figures 
and other details being taken from the latest records of the 


Colony dealt with. 


Government Statistictan’s Office, 


Sydney, 23 Fune, 1893. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


HE Seven Colonies of Australasia, which now possess a 
population of nearly four millions, and a degree and 
distribution of material wealth scarcely parallelled by any other 
community on the globe, were unknown and undreamt of a little 
more than a century ago. It is the object of these pages to present 
a short account of the magnificent development to which these 
infant States have already attained, and to show in reference to the 
various elements of prosperity which go to build up a nation, their 
importance, not only as compared with one another, but also as 
regards the world at large. 


The earliest attempt at settlement in Australasia was the 


foundation of the Colony of New South Wales, which took place 


in 1788. Colonisation was extended to Tasmania in 1804, to 
Western Australia in 1829, to Victoria in 1834, to South Aus- 
tralia in 1836, to New Zealand in 1840, and in 1842 the district 
of Moreton Bay, in Queensland, was proclaimed open to free 
settlement, although as far back as 1825, this locality had been 
used as apenal settlement. Originally the colonies now known 
as Victoria and Queensland, formed part of New South Wales, 
while Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand were, 
prior to being proclaimed separate colonies, dependencies of New 
South Wales, South Australia, from the date of first permanent 
settlement was established a separate Colony. 
A 
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Settlement in 
each Colony. 





New Souru 
WALES, 


Limits of the 
Colony. 
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The first settlement in New South Wales, the oldest Colony of 
the group, was effected by an expedition under the command of 
Captain Arthur Phillip, who landed at Botany Bay on 19th 
January, 1788, and formally took possession of the whole 
continent. Botany Bay being found unsuitable for the purpose 
the fleet was brought round to Port Jackson, and the city 
of Sydney founded on the 26th January of the same year. 
New South Wales was proclaimed a Colony on the 7th of the 
following month, and its boundaries were defined as extending 
from Cape York, the northern extremity of Queensland, LOR SK! 
south latitude, to South East Cape, the most southerly point of 
Tasmania, 43° 39’ south latitude, and from the 135th degree of 
east longitude, to the east coast, including adjacent islands. The 
boundaries thus defined include the whole of the territories now 
known as New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania, 
and about half of the area of South Australia. Though the 
Colony was originally a penal settlement, free immigration 
existed from the first, and, after the abolition of transportation 


in 1840, all traces of the penal element were rapidly lost. The 


Constitution Act of New South Wales was assented to on the 
16th July, 1855, proclaimed on the 24th November of the same 
year ; and the first representative Parliament was opened on the 
22nd May, 1856. ‘The boundaries of the Colony at the date of 
proclamation included that portion of the continent now known 
as Queensland, but were exclusive of Victoria, which had been 
made a separate Colony in 1851. 


Tasmania, formerly known as Van Diemen’s Land, was colonised 
from New South Wales, having been intended to serve the 
purpose of a subsidiary penal settlement. Lieutenant Bowen, in 
charge of an expedition despatched from Sydney, took possession 
of the island on the 12th September, 1803, and formed a settlement 
on the east bank of the Derwent River, at Risdon; but the 
actual commencement of colonisation dates from February, 1804, 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Collins established himself at Sullivan’s 
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Cove, at the site of the present city of Hobart. The Govern- 
ment was administered from Sydney until the year 1825, when, 
in the month of December, Van Diemen’s Land was duly con- 
stituted an independent province. In May, 1853, it was officially 
announced that transportation had ceased, and in the following 
year the name of the Colony was changed from Van Diemen’s 
Land to Tasmania. The Royal assent to the existing Constitution 
Act was proclaimed on the 24th October, 1855, and the first repre- 
sentative Parliament was opened on the 2nd December, 1856. 


The foundation of the Colony of Western Australia dates from 
the year 1826, when Major Lockyer landed at Albany in charge of 
an expedition from Sydney, consisting of a detachment of the 39th 
Regiment, and a number of prisoners. In 1827 Captain Stirling 
arrived in H.M.S. “ Success,” and explored the Swan River with 
a view to establishing a permanent settlement on its banks, and in 
June, 1829, Captain Freemantle landed near its mouth, and in 
the same year the town of Perth was founded. The Colony was 
known originally as the Swan River settlement 3 it was made a 


separate Colony on the 1st June, 1829, Captain Stirling being 


appointed the first Governor. Western Australia remained a 
Crown Colony under the direct control of the British Government 
until 20th October, 1890. The present Constitution Act of 
Western Australia was assented to on the 15th August, 1890 ; it 
was proclaimed on 21st October, and the first representative 
Parliament was opened on the 30th December, in the same year. 


The first attempt to settle Victoria was made in 1803. On 
the 7th October of that year Lieutenant-Colonel Collins arrived 
from England with the intention of founding at Port Phillip a 
convict settlement similar to that which had been established at 
Sydney. The expedition landed on the shores of Port Phillip, 
near Sorrento, and several explorations of the country were 
made, but in the course of a few months the attempt at 
colonisation was abandoned, as the place was believed to be 
unsuitable for a settlement. For twenty years the District of 
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Port Phillip, as it was called, continued to be neglected. In 1824 
Hume and Hovell undertook an exploration of the territory, 
which they reached overland from Sydney, and in 1826 another 
expedition, under Captain Wetherall was sent from Sydney to 
form a settlement, but returned by order of Governor Darling, 
after one year’s trial, although the reports of Hume and Hovell, 
and the officers of the military, were favourable to the occupation 
being continued. The first permanent settlement took place in 
1834 at Portland Bay, by the Messrs. Henty. In May, 1835, John 
Batman arrived at Port Phillip, from Launceston, Tasmania, and 
obtained from the aborigines tracts of land covering an area of 
600,000 acres on the shores of Port Phillip and the banks of the 
Yarra, but the grants were afterwards disallowed by the Imperial 
Government. In August of the same year, another party under the 
leadership of J. P. Fawkner, also from Launceston, arrived in the 
Yarra and formed a settlement on the site now occupied by the city 
of Melbourne. In 1836, Sir Richard Bourke, then Governor of New 
South Wales, despatched Mr. Stewart from Sydney, with the title 
of “Superintendent of the District of Port Phillip,” to establish a 
regular Government, and Captain Lonsdale arrived soon after- 
wards with a party of soldiers as well as the necessary civil officials. 
In 1837 the Governor of New South Wales arrived from Sydney, 


‘and gave the name of Melbourne to the new settlement. Port 


Phillip was separated from the mother Colony on the Ist July, 
1851, and became an independent Colony under the name of 
Victoria. The Constitution Act of Victoria was proclaimed on 
the 23rd November 1855, and the first representative Parliament 
was opened on the 21st November, 1856. 


South Australia was colonised in the year 1836, by immigrants 
sent from England, under the auspices of the South Australian 
Colonisation Company. Until a site for the capital was chosen 
the immigrants were landed at Kangaroo Island. Colonel Light, 
who was sent out to select the site for the settlement, arrived in 


August, 1836, and, after examining Nepean Bay, Port Lincoln, 
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and Encounter Bay, decided upon establishing the capital where 
Adelaide now stands. Captain Hindmarsh, the first Governor, 
arrived at the close of the same year, and proclaimed the Colony 
on the 28th December. At this date, the northern boundary of 
the Colony was fixed at the 26th parallel of south latitude, which 
remained the limit of the Colony till July, 1863, when the boundary 
was extended northward to the seaboard. The Act granting 
tesponsible Government was proclaimed on the 24th October, 
1856, and the first representative Parliament was opened on the 
22nd April, 1857. 


In 1831 a settlement was established by the Imperial Govern- Boe Neranccn 
ment at Port Essington, under Sir Gordon Bremer. It was - 
principally used as a military post, and as a harbour of refuge for 
distressed vessels, but after an occupation of nineteen years it was 
abandoned. In 1862 Mr. John M‘Douall Stuart, a South 
Australian explorer, succeeded in crossing the continent from 
Adelaide to Adam Bay on the north coast. He represented the 
country as suitable for settlement, and application was accordingly 
made to the Imperial Government for permission to annex the 
whole of the territory lying between the 26° of south latitude, and 
the seaboard, and the meridians of 129° and 138° east longitude. 

This tract of territory was formally granted to South Australia in 
July 1863, and is now known as the Northern Territory of South 
Australia. In 1864 the first colonising expedition to the 
Northern Territory was despatched from Adelaide, a settlement 
was established at Escape Cliffs, Adam Bay, but the locality being 
found unsuitable, the colonists in 1870, removed to Port Darwin, 
which has since remained the official centre. The administration 
of the territory is under the control of a Government resident, 
who is directly responsible to the authorities of South Australia. 


In 1839 a company organised in England, styled the “New New Zeanayp, 
Zealand Land Company,” despatched a preliminary expedition to 
New Zealand for the purpose of treating with the natives for 
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the purchase of land. They arrived in September of the same 
year, and established themselves at Port Nicholson, and on 
January 21st, 1840, the first body of immigrants arrived. On 
January 29th, Captain Hobson, R.N., arrived at the Bay of 
Islands, and on the following day the islands were placed under 
British rule, and became a dependency of New South Wales: 
On May 21st of the same year the whole of the islands were 


declared under the sovereignty of Great Britain, and on the 


3rd May, 1841, New Zealand was established a separate Colony. 
Five immigrant ships arrived in 1840, and settlements were 
made at Wellington and Auckland. By the treaty of Waitangi, 
which was signed on February 5th, 1840, the native chiefs ceded 
the sovereignty of the islands to the British Crown. JDis- 
turbances, however, soon occurred between the Maoris and the 
white settlers, and for about a quarter of a century matters 
were in a more or less unsettled state. The chief events may be 
thus summarised:—The Waira massacres occurred in June, 
1843; rising headed by Honi Heki in July, 1844; rebellion of 
Wiremu Kingi in March, 1860; general war with the Maoris 
commenced in 1863; serious British reverses, including the Gate 
Pah disaster, in 1864; outbreak of the Hau-hau heresy in March, 
1865; death of the chief, William Thompson, which practically 
closed the war, in 1867 ; rebellion under Te Kooti in November, 
1868, which was not finally quelled until July, 1870 ; submission 
of the Maori King to the British Government in February, 1875. 
Constitutional Government was conferred on New Zealand in 
1853, and a system by which the local governing power was 
vested in Provincial Councils, presided over by elective super- 
intendents, continued till November 1876, when it was abolished 
by an Act of the General Assembly, and Parliament took over 
the administration of all affairs other than local. The Constitution 
provides for two Houses of Legislature, as in the other Aus- 
tralasian colonies. The first session of the General Assembly was 
opened on the 27th May, 1854, but the members of the Executive 
were not responsible to Parliament. The first Ministers under a 
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system of Responsible Government were appointed on the 18th 
April, 1856. In February, 1865, Wellington was established as 
the seat of Government, and has remained so ever since. 


Queensland, like Victoria, is an offshoot of New South Wales. gurzxsuano. 
In 1825 the first convict establishment was formed at Eagle Farm, 
in the Moreton Bay district. The penal settlement came to an 
end in the year 1842, and the district was proclaimed open to free 
settlement. From that date to December, 1859, the territory 
was under the control of the New South Wales Government, the 
local administration being entrusted to a Government resident. 
Its separation from New South Wales took place in 1859, and its 


Constitution was proclaimed on the 10th December of that year. 


The first representative Parliament was opened on the 29th May, 
1860. 



























AREAS AND BOUNDARIES. 


HE Australasian Colonies comprise the continent of Aus- 

tralia, the adjacent island of Tasmania, and the islands of 

New Zealand. The group is politically subdivided into seven 
Colonies, which, with the area of each, are as follow :— 





























Area, 
Colony. 
In acres. In square miles. 
New Souths Walesicisiccteeecrseecieaien 198,848,000 310,700 
Victoria, siiccrsioeies ‘all 56,245,760 87,884 
Queensland....... aA 427,838,100 668,497 
South Australia eat 578,361,600 903,690 
Western Australia 678,400,000 1,060,000 
: Australia ....... 1,939,693,460 | 3,030,771 
Tasmania inte leises rl 16,778,000 26,216 
New Zealand 66,861,440 104,471 
| es 
Australasia..., 2,023,332,900 3,161,458 











Comparative The British Empire, exclusive of territories under protectorates 
lagke and spheres of influence, extends over an area of 9,114,700 square 
miles, so that more than one-third of its area is embraced within 
the limits of the seven colonies. Australasia is more than twenty- 
six times as large as the United Kingdom, more than fifteen 
times as large as France, more than half as large again as Russia 
in Europe, and almost equal in extent to the continent of Europe 


or to the United States of America. 





The mainland of Australia lies between 10° 39’ and 39° 111’ 


south latitude, and the meridians of 113° 5’ and 153° 16’ east 
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longitude. Its greatest length is 2,400 miles from east to west, 
and its greatest breadth, 1,971 miles from north to south. Its 
area may be approximately stated at 3,030,771 square miles, and 
its coast line 8,850 miles, equal to 1 mile to each 342 square 
miles of land, the smallest proportion of coast shown by any of 
the continents. Tasmania lies to the south of the main land; 
Bass’ Straits, which separates the island from Victoria, is about 
150 miles in width, New Zealand is opposite the south-eastern 
coast of Australia, the width of ocean intervening, known as the 
Tasman Sea, is about 1,100 miles. 


New South Wales lies principally between the 29th and 36th 
parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st and 153rd 
meridians of east longitude. The length of the Colony, from Point 
Danger on the north to Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles, 
From east to west, along the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 
miles ; while diagonally, from the south-west corner—where the 
Murray passes into South Australia—to Point Danger, the length 
reaches 850 miles. The seaboard extends over 700 miles. No 
islands of importance belong to New South Wales. Lord Howe 
Island, which lies some 400 miles north-east of Sydney, is a de- 
pendency of the Colony, while Norfolk Island, though under the 
administration of the Governor, does not belong to the Colony. 


Victoria is situated between the 34th and 39th parallels of 
south latitude, and the 141st and 150th meridians of east longi- 
tude. The dividing line between Victoria and South Australia 
was supposed to be fixed on the 141st meridian of east longitude, 
but through an error in survey the present recognised boundary 
falls about 1$ miles west of the 141st meridian. The error is 
against South Australia and the authorities of that Colony have 
been demanding for many years a re-adjustment of territory, but 
there seems little prospect of the present arrangement being 
disturbed. The extreme length of Victoria from east to west is 
420 miles, and the breadth 250 miles. The coast line is about 
600 miles. 
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Queensland lies between the 11th and 29th parallels of south 
latitude, and the 138th and 153rd meridians of east longitude. 
The boundary line separating Queensland from South Australia 
extends northwards along the 141st meridian of east longitude as 
far as the 26th parallel of south latitude and from thence along 
the 138th meridian of east longitude to the seaboard. This line 
also requires re-adjustment, the present reputed boundary being 
in all probability too far eastward. The greatest length from 
north to south is 1,300 miles, and the breadth, 800 miles. The 
coast line is about 2,550 miles. The coast of Queensland in some 
parts is studded with islands. The largest are Stradbroke and 
Moreton on the south-east coast, while Thursday Island on the 
far north coast is an important place of call, and is now being 
fortified as one of the lines of defence for the colonies of the 
eastern seaboard. 


The island of New Guinea lies close to the northern ex- 
tremity of Queensland, being separated from the mainland by 
Torres’ Straits. It is jointly occupied by the Dutch, English, 
and German Governments. The British colony of New Guinea, 
embraces all that group of islands lying within the 141st 
and 155th meridian of east longitude and the 5th and 12th 
parallels of south latitude. The Government is vested in an 
administrator and an Executive Council ; toward the expenses of 
Government the three colonies on the eastern seaboard of Australia 
each contribute £5,000 annually. By an Act passed in 1887, 
Queensland engaged for ten years to hold itself primarily responsible 
for the whole amount of this subsidy. The area of British New 
Guinea is estimated to be 90,000 square miles and the population 
350,000. Information relating to this island and also the British 
colony of Fiji.will be found in the appendices. 


South Australia extends from the 11th to the 38th parallels 
of south latitude, and from the 129th to the 141st meridians of 
east longitude. The province of South Australia, properly so 
called, lies between the 38th and 26th parallels of south latitude, 
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and the 141st and 129th meridians of east longitude ; the northern 
territory is bounded by the 26th and 11th parallels of south 
latitude, and the 129th and the 138th meridians of east longitude. 
The greatest length of the Colony from north to south is 1,850 
miles, and the width, 650 miles, with a seaboard of 2,000 miles, 
of which about 900 miles are washed by the Indian Ocean, the 
Arafura Sea, and the waters of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
most important islands belonging to the Colony are Kangaroo 
Island on the south coast, 85 miles long and 30 broad, and Melville 
Island, off Port Darwin, on the northern coast. The island last 
named was settled under Government expedition from Sydney as 
far back as 1824. 


Western Australia consists of the country between the 14th woermry 
and 35th parallels of south latitude, and the 113th and 129th eres 
meridian of east longitude. The greatest length north and south 
is 1,450 miles, and the width from east to west 850 miles. The 
coast line is about 3,000 miles. 


Tasmania is an island situated about 150 miles south of gyyyayra. 
Victoria, from which it is separated by Bass’ Strait. It lies 
between 40° 33’ and 43° 39’ south latitude, and the meridians of 
144° 39’ and 148° 23’ east longitude. Its greatest length from 
north to south is 210 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to 
west is 200 miles. There are several small islands belonging 
to Tasmania. Flinders’ Island, in Bass’ Strait, has an area of 
513,000 acres, and King’s Island, the chief of the north-west 
group contains 272,000 acres. Including the adjacent islands, the 


area of Tasmania is 26,216 square miles. 


New Zealand is to the east of Australia; its nearest point new zeanayo. 


to the mainland being Cape Maria van Diemen, which is about 
1,100 miles from Sugar Loaf Point, in New South Wales. New 
Zealand and its dependencies lie between the 33rd and 53rd 
parallels of south latitude, and between 166° 30’ east longitude 
and 173° west longitude. The waters known as the Tasman Sea 
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separate the Colony of New Zealand from the continent of 
Australia. 


The North Island, or New Ulster, has a length of about 515 
miles, by a breadth of about 250 miles ; its area is estimated at 
44,467 square miles, and its coast line at 2,200 miles. Wellington, 
the seat of Government, is at the southern extremity of this 
island. 


The South, or as it is officially called the Middle Island, or 
New Munster, has a length of about 525 miles by a breadth of 
about 180 miles. Its area is 58,525 square miles, and its coast- 
line measures 2,000 miles. 


Stewart Island, or New Leinster, lies off the southern extremity 
of South Island and has an area of 665 square miles ; its greatest 
length is 30 miles by a breadth of 25 miles, 


In 1887 a proclamation was made declaring the Kermadic 
Islands, lying between 29th and 32nd parallel, and the 177th and 
180th meridians of west longitude, part of the Colony of New 
Zealand. A protectorate is exercised by the Imperial Government 
over the Cook Islands or Hervey Group. The British resident is 
appointed on the recommendation of the New Zealand Government 
which also defrays the cost of the administration. 


Including the Chatham Islands, the Auckland Islands, the 
Campbell Islands, the Bounty Islands, .and many others which are 
dependent, the total area of the Colony of New Zealand is 
estimated at 104,471 square miles. 











CLIMATE: 


HE tropic of Capricorn divides Australia into two parts ; 
of these the northern or inter-tropical portion contains 
1,176,000 square miles, comprising half of Queensland, the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, and the north-western 
divisions of Western Australia. The whole of New South Wales, 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania, South Australia proper, 
half of Queensland, and more than half of Western Australia, 
comprising 1,985,500 square miles, are without the tropics. Ina 
region so extensive very great varieties of climate are naturally 
to be expected, but it may be stated as a general law that the 
climate of Australasia is milder than that of corresponding lands 
in the northern hemisphere. During July, which is the coldest 
month in these latitudes, one half of Australasia has a mean tem- 
perature ranging from 40° to 64°, and the other half from 64° to 
80°. The following are the areas subject to the various average 
temperatures during the month referred to :-— 





Temperature, Area in square 
Fahrenheit. miles. 

35° — 40° 300 

40° — 45°. 39,700 

45° — 50° 88,000 

50° — 55° . 635,300 

55° — 60° 701,300 

OOS IGOR caen atenesdranesseooke te seeeess 858,200 

OS z id Orie enactransugscrn deletes ote cores 529,700 


Ldaiearsetennsearede seeseant cee estates 284,500 











Tropical 
Australia. 


Extra-tropical 
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Average winter 
temperature, 
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The temperature during December ranges from 50° to above 95° 
Fah. ; half Australia having a mean temperature below 8&3”. 
Dividing the land into zones of average summer temperature, the 
following are the areas which would fall to each :— 





Temperature, Area in square 
Fahrenheit. miles, 
DOOD icwpscsseuses sivas omseeee tenet 300 
DDT JO0 ee. osucvacsnssseterisirecsentareces 66,300 
GOS a6 Diississisns.secrsrerssiese seer oeee es 111,300 
Goran TO pievcunegs astets eetc se ieevecrestcess 74,300 
70° — 75° 373,600 
75° — 80° 453,000 
80° — 85°..., 756,500 
85° — 90° 588,400 
DO Ka SOD i ikencasesecerechonsetseueonmee fairs +n 602,400 
OG: AaNGlOVOR scattecossscsisssieocceeecens 135,400 


Judging from the figures just given it must be conceded that 
a considerable area of the continent is not adapted for colonisation 
by European races. The region with a mean summer temperature 
in excess of 95° Fahr. is the interior of the Northern Territory of 
South Australia north of 20th parallel; and the whole of the 
country, excepting the seaboard, lying between the meridians of 
120° and 140° and north of the 25th parallel has a mean temper- 
ature in excess of 90° Fahr. 


Climatically as well as geographically New South Wales is 
divided into three marked divisions. The coastal region, which 
is between the parallels of 28° and 37°, south latitude, has an 
average summer temperature ranging from 78° in the north to 67° 
in the south, with a winter temperature of from 59° to 52°. Taking 
the district generally the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature may be set down as averaging not 
more than 20°, a range smaller than is found in most other parts 
of the world. The famed resorts on the Mediterranean seaboard 
bear no comparison with the Pacific slopes of New South Wales, 
either for natural salubrity or for the comparative mildness of 


the summer and winter. 











CLIMATE OF SYDNEY AND THE INTERIOR. 





Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme points of Serre of 


the Colony, in latitude 33° 52’ S., has a mean temperature of 63°, 
corresponding with that of Barcelona, the great maritime city of 
Spain, and of Toulon, in France ; the former being in latitude 41° 
22’ N., and the latter in 43° 7’ N. At Sydney the mean summer 
temperature is 71°, and that of winter 54°. The range is thus 17° 
Fahr. At Naples, where the mean temperature for the year is 
about the same as at Sydney, the summer temperature reaches a 
mean of 74:5°,and the mean of winter is 47°5°, with a range of 
27°. Thus the summer is warmer, and the winter much colder, 
than at Sydney. The highest temperature in the shade ever 
experienced in Sydney was 106-9°, and the lowest winter tempera- 
ture was 36°8°, giving a range of 70°. At Naples the range has 
been as great as 81°, the winter minimum falling sometimes below 
the freezing point. The mean temperature of Sydney for a long 
series of years was, spring 62°, summer 71°, autumn 64°, and 
winter 54°. 


Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic 
region is entered. Cooma, with a mean summer temperature of 
66° and winter 43°, may be taken as illustrative of the climate 
of the southern table-land, and Armidale of the northern. The 
first-named town stands in the centre of the Monaro plains, 
at an elevation of 2,640 feet above sea-level, and enjoys a summer 
as mild as either London or Paris, while its winters are far less 
severe. On the New England table-land, the climate of Armidale 
and other towns may be considered as nearly perfect as can be 
found. The yearly average temperature is scarcely 57°, while 
the summer only reaches 69°, and the winter falls to 44°, a range 
of temperature approximating closely to that of the famous health 
resorts in the south of France. 


The climatic conditions of the western districts of the Colony 
are entirely different from those of the other two regions, and 
have often been cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable 
temperature of the coastal district, or of the table-land, there may 
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The Victorian 
climate. 


THE VICTORIAN CLIMATE. 





appear some justification for such a reputation, but only by com- 
parison. The climate of the great plains, in spite of the heat of 
part of the summer, is very healthy. The town of Bourke may be 
taken as an example. Seated in the midst of the great plain of 
the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as 
excellencies, of the climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly 
the same latitude as Cairo, yet its mean summer temperature is 
1:3° less, and its mean annual temperature 4° less than is the case 
in the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the same parallel, 
but the American city is 4° hotterin summer. As regards winter 
temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter 
reading of the thermometer is 54°5°, and accompanied as this is by 
clear skies and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing 


and enjoyable. 


The rainfall of New South Wales varies from an annual 
average of 64 inches at the Tweed Heads, on the northern coast, 
to less than 12:5 inches in the Trans-Darling country. The coastal 
districts average about 45 inches of rain per annum ; on the table- 
land the mean rainfall is 30-84 inches, but in the western interior 
it is as low as 17 inches. The average rainfall of Sydney for 


the last thirty-three years was 49 inches. 


The climate of Victoria does not differ greatly from that of 
New South Wales ; the heat, however, is generally less intense in 
summer and the cold greater in winter. Melbourne, which stands 
in latitude 37° 50’ S., has a mean temperature of 573°, and there- 
fore corresponds with Bathurst in New South Wales, Washington, 
in the United States, Madrid, Lisbon, and Messina. The difference 
between summer and winter is, however, less at Melbourne than 


at any of the places mentioned. The mean temperature is 6° 
less than that of Sydney and 7° less than that of Adelaide,—the 
result of along series of observations being :—spring, 57°; autumn, 


587°; summer, 65°3°; winter, 49°2°. The highest recorded 
temperature in the shade at Melbourne was 110:7° and the lowest 


was 27°. 
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CLIMATE OF QUEENSLAND. 




















Ballarat, the second city of Victoria, about 100 miles westerly Choate of 
from Melbourne, and situated at a height of about 1,400 feet Bendigo. 
above sea-level, has a minimum temperature of 29° 0’, and a 
maximum of 104° 5’, the average yearly mean being 54° 1’. 
Bendigo, which is about 100 miles north of Melbourne, and 700 + 

feet above the level of the sea, has a rather higher average tempera- . 
ture, ranging from 31° 2’ to a maximum of 106° 4’, the average 

yearly mean being 59° 4’. At Wilson’s Promontory, the most 
southerly point of Australia, the minimum heat is 38° 6’, and the 


maximum 96° 4’, the average yearly mean being 56° 7’. 





















e amounted to Rainfall of 
Victoria. 


During the year 1891, the rainfall at Melbourn 
26°73 inches, and for the last twenty-seven years it aver aged 25°51 
inches, with an average of 131 days during the year in which rain 
fell. At Bendigo, 19-79 inches-fell, and 29:22 at Portland. Among 


the mountain ranges in Gippsland, the rainfall averaged 36 inches. 


Ag about one half of the Colony of Queensland lies within ies ae of 
the tropics, it is but natural to expect that the climate would be 
very warm. The temperature, however, has a less daily range 
than that of other countries under the same isothermal lines. 
This circumstance is due to the sea breezes which blow with 
great regularity, and temper what would otherwise be an excessive 
heat. The hot winds which prevail during the summer in some of 
the other colonies are unknown in Queensland. Of course in a 
territory of such large extent as that of Queensland there are 
many varieties of climate, and the heat is greater along the coast 
than on the elevated lands of the interior. In the northern parts 
of the Colony the high temperature is very trying to persons of 


European. descent. 


The mean temperature at Brisbane, during December, January, Temperature of 
and February, is about 76° while during the months of June, pee 
July, and August, it averages about 60°. Brisbane, however, is 
situated near the extreme southern end of the Colony, and its 
average temperature is considerably less than that of many of the 


B 








CLIMATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





towns further north. Thus the winter in Rockhampton averages 
nearly 65°, while the summer heat rises almost to 85°, and at 
Townsville and Normanton the average temperature is still higher. 


Rainfall in The average rainfall of Queensland is high, especi: long the 
Queensland. ores Quee 8 high, esp cially alo g 


northern coast, where it ranges from 60 to 70 inches per annum. 
Near Brisbane about 50 to 60 inches of rain fall annually, and 
even on the plains of the interior from 20 to 30 inches usually 


fall every year. During 1891 as much as 42 inches of rain fell 
in Brisbane, the number of wet days being 143. 


aamate ot South South Australia, extending as it does over about 26° of latitude, 


naturally presents considerable variations of climate, The south- 
ern portions have a climate greatly resembling that of the coast of 
Italy. The coldest months are J une, July, and August, during 
which the temperature is very agreeable, averaging for a series of 
years 53° 6’, 51° 7’, and 54° for those months respectively. On the 
plains slight frosts occasionally occur, and ice is sometimes seen on 
the highlands. The summer is the only really disagreeable portion 
of the year. The sun at that season has great power, and the 
temperature frequently reaches 100° in the shade, with hot winds 
blowing from the interior. The weather on the whole js remark- 
ably dry. At Adelaide there are on an average 120 rainy days 
per annum ; during the last thirty-four years the mean rainfall has 
been 20 inches per annum, while further north the quantity 
recorded was considerably less. The country is naturally very 
healthful, and in evidence of this it may be mentioned that no 
great epidemic has ever visited the Colony. 


Climate of the The climate of the Northern Territory of South Australia is 
Northern 
Territory. extremely hot, except on the elevated table-lands. Altogether the 


temperature of this part of the Colony is very similar to that of 
Northern Queensland, and the climate is equally unfavourable to 
Europeans. It is a fact worthy of notice that the malaria] fevers 
which are so troublesome to the pioneers of the northern parts of 
Australia almost, and in some cases entirely, disappear after the 
land has been settled and consolidated by stock. The rainfall in 















WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA. 





the extreme north, especially in January and February, is 
exceedingly heavy. The average yearly rainfall in the coast 
districts is about 63 inches. 


Western Australia has practically only two seasons. The The seasons in 


winter, or wet season, commences in April and ends in October ; Australia, 
the summer, or dry season, comprises the remainder of the year. 
During the wet season frequent and heavy rains fall, and thunder- 
storms with sharp showers occur in the summer. The extremes 
of drought and flood experienced in the other colonies are almost 
unknown in Western Australia, but the north-west coast is some- 
times visited with hurricanes of great violence during the summer 
months. In the southern and old settled parts of the Colony the 
mean temperature is about 64°, but in the more northern portions 
the heat is excessive, though the dryness of the atmosphere makes 
it superior to most tropical climates. At Perth in 1891 the 
mean temperature was 64°, the maximum being 107° and the 
minimum 36°, the rainfall for the same year was 30°33 inches. 
Although the heat is very great during three months of the year, 
the nights and mornings are almost always cool, and through 
there being so little moisture in the air, no danger arises from 
camping out. 

Tasmania, protected as it is by its geographical position, and by The climate 
the tempering influence of the surrounding ocean, from extremes 
of heat or cold, enjoys an exceedingly genial climate. The greater 
part of the island in the settled regions is characterised by a mild 
and equable temperature, ranging between the extremes of 20° to 
44° in winter to 78° to 96° in summer. Spring and autumn are 
the most pleasant seasons of the year, especially the latter, when 
the mean reading of the thermometer is about’ 57°. The mean 
temperature of Hobart for the last 50 years was 55°. The rich- 
ness of its flora is an evidence of the genial nature of the climate 


of Tasmania, while the purity of its atmosphere is proved by the 


small proportion of zymotic diseases recorded in the bills of mor- 
tality. The hot winds of the continent of Australia are felt in 





Climate of New 
Zealand. 


CLIMATE OF NEW ZEALAND. 





the northern parts of Tasmania only, and, even there, are greatly 
reduced in temperature by their passage across Bass’ Straits, 
Generally speaking, all through the summer months there are 
alternate land and sea breezes which tend to cool the atmosphere 
even in the hottest days. The climate of Tasmania is fresh and 
invigorating, and is much recommended as a restorative for those 
whose constitutions have been enfeebled by residence in hotter 
climes. Large numbers of tourists in search of health visit the 
island every summer. The rainfall, except in the mountain 
districts, is moderate and regular. The average downfall at 
Hobart for a long series of years was 22-93 inches, with 143 wet 
days per annum. 


The climate of New Zealand is in some respects similar to that 
of Tasmania, but the changes of weather and temperature are 
often very sudden, As the Colony extends over more than 10 
degrees of latitude it possesses a considerable amount of variety 
in regard to climate. The North Island, in this respect, is some- 


what similar to Rome, Montpellier, and Milan, while the Middle 
or Southern Island more resembles J: ersey, in the Channel Islands. 
The mean annual temperature of the North Island is 57°, and 
of the Middle Island 52°, while the yearly average of the whole 
Colony for each season is as follows :—spring 55°, summer 63°, 
autumn 57°, and winter 48°. The mean temperature of New 
Zealand is lower than that of similar latitudes in Europe, though 
higher than is experienced in America on corresponding parallels. 
The mean temperature of the South or Middle Island is less by 
about 5° than that of the North Island. Snow very seldom lies 
on the ground at the sea-level in the North Island, and only 
occasionally in the South Island. The summits of Ruapehu, the 
highest mountain in the North Island, and of the great mountain 
chain in the South Island, are covered with perpetual snow from 
an altitude of 7,500 feet above the level of the sea. Ice is 
occasionally seen in winter time in all parts of New Zealand. 
The whole Colony is subject to strong breezes which frequently 
culminate in gaies. The rainfall during 1891 was heavier in the 





AUSTRALASIAN RAINFALL. 





North than in the South Island. At Auckland and Wellington 
in the North Island, the rainfall during 1891 was 36:04 inches 
and 35:°125 inches, and the number of wet days 149 and 166 
respectively, while at Te Aroha and Rotoru, districts south-east 
of Auckland, the rainfall during the same year was as heavy as 
43-270 and 48-940 inches respectively. At Dunedin and Lincoln 
in the South Island the fall was 32:734 and 20°575 inches, and 
the number of wet days 151 and 98 respectively. 


The following table illustrates the rainfall of Australasia :— 





Rainfall area in square miles for each division. 





Rainfall. 
Australia. Tasmania. New Zealand. Australasia. 


Under 10 inches ...| 1,254,400 1,254,400 
10 to 20 Red 867,200 876,640 
20 to 30 Ri 411,300) . 9,65 480,950 
30 to 40 ide 232,100 8,380 257,890 
40 to 50 se 144,300 8,380 170,090 
50 to 60 Pt 49,300 49,300 
60 to 70 , ae 57,700 | 57,700 

Above 70 seo 14,500 14,500 








3 161,470 


3,030,800 | ; 104,470 

















Australasian 
rainfall. 





SHIPPING. 


Growth of HE earliest date for which there is reliable information in 
shipping. regard to Australasian shipping is 1822. The growth of 
the trade of Australasia since then has been marvellous, and 
although the rate at which population has advanced, has been 
as large as could reasonably be expected, the growth of shipping 
has been even more rapid. Taking the whole period covered by’ 
the following table the increase of population has averaged about 
five per cent. yearly, while that of shipping has slightly exceeded 
seven per cent. The summary herewith gives the total tonnage 
which entered and cleared the various ports of the Colonies, 
including both foreign and intercolonial trade. Should any com- 
parison be made between Australasia and other countries, the 
figures would have little significance, as the traffic between the 
various ports of the Colonies, which is included in the statement, 
becomes merely coastal trade when the whole of the Colonies are 
taken as one country, This distinction is kept in view throughout 
this chapter as well as in the succeeding one dealing with exports 


and imports :— 





No. of Vessels. Tonnage. No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 


| 
147,869 1871 | 18,274 4,229,904 





,976 552,347 || 1881 15,935 8,943,545 
,340 1,088,108 1891 | 18,468 17,479,535 


| 





1861 10,316 2,828,484 




















Tonnage entered In the year 1822 all the settlements on the mainland were com- 


and cleared. - 2 5 ° 
prised in the designation of New South Wales, and as late as 


1859 Queensland formed part of the mother Colony. Thus an 





SHIPPING 


INWARDS AND OUTWARDS 


 &. 1822 
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552,347 tons 147,869 Tons 1,088,108 Tons 
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2,819,728 tons 


187] 


4,205,395 tons 


“i 4 


8,943,545 tons 
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17,479,535 tons 
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TONNAGE OF AUSTRALASIA. 





exact distribution of tonnage can only be made subsequent to the 


year last named, and this is given in the following table :— 





1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 





Tonnage.| No, | Tonnage. . | Tonnage. . | Tonnage. 

















New South Wales .... 745,696 | 4,014 |1,500,479 2,786,500 | 6,121 | 5,694,236 
Victoria 1,090,002 1,355,025 2,412,534 | 5,091 | 4,715,109 
Queensland ........... 215| 35,982| 415} 93,236| 1,803} 882,491/1,170| 997,118 
South Australia ......| 844] 208,895 | 1,486 | 387,026 | 2,249 |1,359,591 | 2,429 | 2,738,589 
Western Australia ....] 219] 114,265] $04) 187,717) 368) 285,046 | 598] 1,045,555 
Tasmania ........-.++ 1,580 | 280,308 | 1,283 | 216,160 | 1,883] 383,762] 1,578] 1,044,606 
New Zealand..........| 1,142 | 403,386 | 1,438} 540,261 | 1,527 | 833,621 | 1,481] 1,244,322 
Australasia .......... 10,316 |2,828,484 |13,274 4,229,904 |15,935 |8,943,545 |18,468 | 17,479,535 





Australasia (external). .| 1,961 |1,076,856 | 2,344 1,279,416 | 3,635 |3,153,087 | 4,390 | 6,457,050 
| 





























The tonnage of Australasia, as well as that of nearly all of the sustratasian 
provinces individually, for the year 1891 is the highest on record, cas 
being about 124 per cent. more than that of the previous year. 

This result is partly due to the circumstance that a large amount 
of goods remained unshipped at the close of 1890, owing to the 
maritime strike, which of necessity appears in the returns of 1891. 

In the following tables the average tonnage of vessels trading Average tonnage 
with Australasia, and the daily movements of tonnage are given. pss 
The year 1861 is made the first point of comparison, the nature of 
the returns being such as to render it impossible to satisfactorily 
exclude the coastal trade from the general tonnage before that 
date. The average tonnage per vessel for each of the four periods 
stated was :— 











Average daily 
movements of 
tonnage. 


Relative position 
of the Colonies, 


TONNAGE OF EACH COLONY. 





The increase in the carrying capacity of vessels trading with 
Australasia is truly remarkable, especially since 1871. The 
change, however, is due, not so much to Australasian enterprise, 
as to the general tendency everywhere exhibited to substitute large 
and speedy steamships for the sailing vessels of former days. 


The following figures represent the average daily movements of 
foreign-going tonnage (entered and cleared) in Australasian ports 


at various periods :— 


that is to say, thirty-eight vessels of 20,650 tons in the aggregate, 


entered or cleared every week during the year 1861, whilst in 
1891 the average weekly shipping movement was 84 vessels, 
aggregating 123,837 tons. 


The position which each colony occupied in 1881 is much the 
same as that held by it to-day, but as might naturally be expected 
the ratio of increase has been very different for the various 
colonies. Those least developed in 1881 show the greatest pro- 
portionate increase during the period, as the figures herewith 
demonstrate. The total external and intercolonial tonnage, 
inwards, for 1881 and 1891 was as follows:— 





1881. | 1891. 

Increase per 
Colony. = -| ; cent., 
Tonnage. ¥ Tonnage. 1881-91. 








New South Wales 1,456,239 2,821,898 

Victoria 2 1,219,231 2,338,864 
Queensland ee 455,985 502,794 
South Australia 684,203 i 1,868,720 
Western Australia 145,048 533,433 
Tasmania i 192,024 514,706 
New Zealand 5 420,134 618,515 


4,572,864 8,698,930 











Australasia (External) 1,695,244 3,339,205 














} 








TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED. 





The meaning of the increase shown above, so far at least as Increase of 


tonnage. 


some of the colonies are concerned, is apt to be misunderstood ; 
thus, the abnormal development of Western Australia should not 


be set down as due to the increased trade of that colony, but to 


the circumstance that one of its ports lies in the track of the large 


steam vessels trading between Europe and the Eastern Colonies ; 


and this remark, to a minor extent, is applicable also to some of 


the more populous colonies. 


In the next table the combined external and intercolonial 


tonnage inwards and outwards, and the proportion claimed by 


each colony are given. 
both periods held the largest share of tonnage :— 


It will be seen that New South Wales at 





Entered and Cleared. 





1881. 


1891. 


Percentage of 
tonnage to each 
Colony. 





Tonnage. 


No, 


Tonnage. 


1891. 





New South Wales... 


Victoria 
Queensland 


South Australia 


Western Australia... 


Tasmania 


New Zealand 


Australasia 


4,357 
4,248 
1,803 
2,249 

368 
1,383 
1,527 





15,935 


2,786,500 
2,412,534 
882,491 
1,359,591 
285,046 
383,762 
833,621 


8,943,545 


6,121 
5,091 
1,170 
2,429 

598 
1,578 
1,481 


18,468 


5,694,236 
4,715,109 

997,118 
2,738,589 
1,045,555 
1,044,606 
1,244,322 


17,479,535 





Australasia (External)} 3,635 





3,153,087 


4,390 








6,457,050 











In the foregoing tables the shipping passing trom one colony 
to the other has been included with the tonnage to places outside 





AUSTRALASIAN EXTERNAL TRADE. 





Australasia. In the following statement, however, reference is 
made only to the trade with the British Empire and foreign 
countries. These are, therefore, the figures which should be 
used if comparisons are instituted between Australasia and other 
countries :— 





1871. 1881. 





Trade with— 


Tonnage. | Tonnage. 


Tonnage. j | Tonnage. 


Number 
of 

Vessels. 

Number 
of 

| Vessels. 





The United Kingdom— 
Inwards 308,711 294,321 999,403 1,863,664 
Outwards 116,397 { 266,482 € 651,825 E 1,484,745 

| 

425,108 560,753 1,651,228 3,348,409 





British Possessions Out- 
side Australasia — 


Inwards 101,442 2 183,127 393,234 | 511 | 536,879 





166,860 163,350 374,753 | 463 | 469,453 


268,302 5 296,477 767,987 | 974 | 1,006,332 





Foreign Countries— 
Inwards 149,311 192,377 302,607 938,662 
Outwards bi 234,135 5 | 229,809 e 431,265 1,163,647 





383,446 422,186 | 1,157 | 733,872 2,102,309 


External Trade— 
Inwards | 559,464 | 1,074 | 619,825 | 1,910 1,695, 244 2,232 | 3,339,205 











i} 
Outwards | 5 517,392 | 1,270) 659,591 | 1,725 )1,457,848 | 2,158 ; 3,117,845 
| | 








| 
Total External Trade, 1,961 |1,076,856 | 344 |1,279,416 | 3,635 |3,153,087 90 | 6,457,050 
| 
| | | 
} | ( 

















The tonnage to and. from each of the divisions of the British 


Empire, as well as the leading foreign countries trading with 





TRADE WITH BRITISH AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





Australasia, is set forth in the following statement—no country 
whose trade is of any magnitude has been omitted :— 





1881. 1891. 





: ‘ 
S. 7 
Countrie Number Number 


of Tonnage. of Tonnage. 
Vessels. Vessels. 





British Empire— 
United Kingdom 1,259 | 1,651,228 1,720 | 3,348,409 
India and Ceylon . : 167 272,199 142 286,319 
Hong Kong : 244 | 257,011 227 324,820 
Cape Colony .... Sg 133 54,949 72 66,211 
Fiji 153 43,255 153 127,189 
Other British Possessions ... 522 140,573 380 201,793 








2,419,215 | 2,694 | 4,354,741 


Foreign Countries— 
France and New Caledonia... y 113,215 417,064 
Germany 15,786 393,001 
Netherlands and Java ) 35,719 74,843 
Belgium Sted 1,552 41,907 
United States... Ae 4 301,246 597,210 
China 53,996 33,135 

212,358 545,149 





733,872 2,102,309 





3,153,087 6,457,050 

















Some little difficulty is met with in distinguishing correctly the pificutty in 
external tonnage for each colony, owing to the circumstance that aeerml trade 
steam vessels from Europe call at various colonial ports, and are 
credited to the first port of call, quite irrespective of the fact that 
little or none of the cargo may be destined for the colony to which 
the port belongs. Thus the returns of Western Australia for 1891 
show external shipping entering inwards 284,276 tons, and 235,653 
tons outwards, in all, 519,929 tons, a larger total than either 
Queensland or Tasmania, though the present importance of these 
colonies is very much greater than that of Western Australia. 

The following table gives the total of the other than Australasian 
tonnage entering and clearing at the ports of each colony ; the 





TONNAGE IN BALLAST. 





figures, however, should be taken in conjunction with the import 
and export statistics given in the next chapter :— 





Entered and Cleared. Percentage 


of tonnage to each 
1881. 1891. Colony. 





Colony. 





| | i 
Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. 1881. | 1891. 





New South Wales...! 1,120 | 1,080,446 | 1,600 | 2,271,960 
Victoria’ ....... | 626 737,272 759 | 1,330,557 
Queensland ‘| 461 | 282,439] 342 | (393,255 
South Australia 541 479,231 760 | 1,175,447 
Western Australia... 171 139,200] 284] 533,959 
Tasmania ............., 68 | 27,679| 86] 146,109 
New Zealand | 648 | 406,820] 559} 605,763 





| 3,635 | 3,153,087 | 4,390 | 6,457,050 | 100-0 


























Tonnage in A peculiar feature of Australasian trade is the small and 
decreasing proportion of tonnage arriving or departing in ballast 
for places outside Australasia. Thus, in 1881 this description 
of tonnage amounted to 4°3 per cent. of the whole ; in 1891 the 
proportion was only 3:5 per cent., while in European and American 
countries of which there are available returns, the proportion 
varies from 13 to 36 per cent. The total tonnage inward and 


outward in ballast only for each period was :— 





Entered and Cleared. Percentage of Tonnage 

in Ballast to 
Total External Tonnage 

1881. 1891. of each Colony. ¥ 





Colony. 





Tonnage. Tonnage. 1881. 1891. 





New South Wales 22:376 74,976 
Victoria .... ..| 12,841 | 27,417 
Queensland ..| 25,378 25,868 
South Australia ..| 28,590 40,907 
Western Australia .. ..| 10,399 14,030 
Tasmania ; . 4,553 11,816 
New Zealand 2 30,622 30,650 | 
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Australasia 134,759 | 225,664 | 





pe iete The reason why so small a proportion of Australasian shipping 
oO ustralasia. 
leaves in ballast is no doubt to be found in the large and varied 








INTERCOLONIAL SHIPPING. 





resources of the country, for when the staple produce—wool—is 
not available, cargoes of wheat, coal, and other commodities may 
be obtained. The percentage of tonnage in ballast to total inward 
and outward tonnage during 1890 for some of the principal 
countries of the world is given herewith :— 





Proportion | 
pte [Ree em coh 
total Tonnage. | total Tonnage. 


Proportion 
Country. 





| Belgium 

| Netherlands 

| Norway and Sweden 
| United States 


United Kingdom 
France 
Germany 
Spain 
Italy ... 
Russia 
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RNUNOOOD 


Ho eat 
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Australasia (1891) 














The expansion of the intercolonial shipping has occurred step onal 
by step with the external trade of the colonies. New Zealand 
forms an exception to the rule, a circumstance due to the 
development of its resources having now reached such a point 
that the colony is in a position to trade directly with Great 
Britain, instead of, as formerly, indirectly by way of the ports of 
New South Wales and Victoria. 

The following is a statement of the inward intercolonial 


tonnage :— 





Entered. 





Colony. | 1881. 1891. 





Tonnage. 5 Tonnage. 
8 





New South Wales | 939,158 1,847,435 
Victoria ... .| | 780,633 1,542,369 
Queensland... : 268,593 277,055 
South Australia... : | 412,493 7 690,488 
Western Australia . | 74,020 242,004 
Tasmania 175,439 409,147 
New Zealand | 227,284 351,227 





2,877,620 5,359,725 
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Position of New 
South Wales. 


Position of 
Victoria. 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND VICTORIA. 





New South Wales, it will be seen, heads the list with more than 
one-third of the total intercolonial inward shipping—a position, 
doubtless in a large measure, due to the fact that many vessels which 
have discharged cargo in other Colonies come to New South Wales 
for cargoes for foreign ports. Victoria stands second to New 
South Wales for vessels inwards from other Colonies, but in 
regard to the outward intercolonial trade she stands first, as will 
be seen by the figures annexed :— 


























Cleared. 
Colony. 1881. 1891. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
New South Wales............... 1,507 766, 896 2,146 | 1,574,841 
Wietoria. J ccsisacnscevissssessdes 1,889 894,629 2,265 | 1,842,183 
Queensland ..ci.c. ssssheso steve ee 679 331,459 423 326,808 
South Australia.................. 871 467,867 | 891 872,654 
Western Australia ............ | 102 71,826 159 269,592 
TasSMaMia «sicetsevesseicoren cots | 661 180,644 768 489,350 
New Zealand .... .csceseseee: | 492 199,517 447 287,332 
Australasia...........-.. 6,131 | 2,912,838 7,099 | 5,662,760 
{ 








The position occupied by Victoria as compared with New South 
Wales in the table just given is peculiar, and arises from the 
necessity of many vessels arriving with cargoes being compelled to 
leave in ballast and seek outward freights in New South Wales, 
particularly at the port of Newcastle. A large proportion of the 
tonnage from Victoria to New South Wales is of ships in ballast 
requiring coal, not for Victoria only, but for places outside Aus- 
tralasia ; these ships leaving Victorian ports are reckoned as inter- 
colonial, but when entering outward at Newcastle they are of 


course cleared as engaged in foreign trade. The combined tonnage 











STEAM AND SAILING TONNAGE. 





the two preceding tables :— 


inward and outward will be found in the following table, with 


the percentage due to each Colony. The figures are the totals of 





Entered and Cleared. 





Percentage of Tonnage to 


















each Colony. 
Colony. 1881. 1891. 

Tonnage. Tonnage. 1881 1891. 

New South Wales _....... 1,706,054 | 3,422,976 29°5 31:0 
Victoria ........ 1,675,262 | 3,384,552 28-9 30-7 
Queensland ....... 600,052 603,863 10°4 55 
South Australia............ 880,360 | 1,563,142 15'2 142 
Western Australia ...... 145,846 | 511,596 2°5 4°6 
TasManignltnsscoveccesee 356,083 898,497 62 8-2 
New Zealand .............. 426,801 638,559 73 58 
Australasia ........ 5,790,458 | 11,022,485 100°0 100°0 














The general tendency to substitute steamers for sailing vessels 


is very marked in the Australasian trade. 


Unfortunately the 


records of Queensland do not admit of a distinction being made 
between the two classes of vessels, nor do those of South Australia 
and New Zealand, except of later years. The following table 
shows the external steam tonnage of those colonies of which 


the returns are available. 


The figures include the vessels 


bound for intercolonial ports, as well as those for ports outside 














Australasia :— 

Entered and Cleared. arias tae gea 0 

Colony. 
1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 
| 

New South Wales......... 1,758,304 | 4,299,791 63:1 75°5 
Wictoriay ne cctnrs 1,787,861 | 4,091,057 74:1 86°8 
South Australia..........., Be tists ZeOOT TLR |) Me oho san 73°3 
Western Australia ...... 210,664 978,568 73°9 93°6 
Tasmania .., 265,833 960,224 69°3 91°9 
New Zealand see sth ae 8225086) |) e502). 66°1 























* Not cbtainable. 
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VARIOUS PORTS COMPARED. 





The subjoined figures give like information for about the same 
period for some of the principal countries of the world :— 





Percentage of | Percentage of 
Steam | Steam 
Tonnage to Total Tonnage to Total 

: Steam | 7 Steam 
Country. and Sailing. | Country. and Sailing. 


1881. | 1890. 1881. | 1890. 





United Kingdom 67°7 ‘2 || Netherlands 74:4 
France : ‘4 || Norway and Sweden.| 41:0 
Germany ; ‘7 || United States 55'5 
Italy : K 
Belgium .... : ‘2 || Australasia 68°6 

















The relative importance of the various ports of Australasia 
may be ascertained from an inspection of the table hereunder. 
Melbourne takes first place, but the figures quoted comprise the 
great ocean steamers, whose terminal port is Sydney, and which 
are counted in the homeward and outward voyages as twice 
entering and twice clearing at Port Phillip. Next comes Sydney, 
Port Adelaide, and Newcastle. The total tonnage inwards and 
outwards for all the principal ports of Australasia for 1881 and 
1891 is given :— 





Colony. 1881. 1891. 





Tons, Tons. 
, 7. Sydne 1,610,692 3,291,188 
New South Wales Newesstle | 197/938 | 13844,842 
Melbourne .... ..-| 2,144,949 4,362,138 
Geelong oe 93,347 190,932 
Brisbane 406,032 855,993 
Queensland (including } | Townsville 205,886 544,470 
coastal tonnage), Rockhampton 207,706 471,837 
Cooktown be 217,144 469,577 
Port Adelaide 1,078,920 1,990,938 
South Australia Port Pirie 33,325 321,781 
Port Darwin 90,100 170,642 
Albany 219,902 931,502 
Freemantle . : 42,618 63,068 
; ah 204,007 646,683 
Launceston . a 138,657 293,537 
Anckland.... ae 238,886 345,183 
Wellington .... 119,243 293,451 
Bluff Harbour eo 91,592 196,540 
Lyttleton a 167,151 161,387 
Dunedin 114,637 7,409 


Victoria 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 





New Zealand 

















TONNAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





The above figures, as already explained, only partially represent Total trade of 
the relative importance of the various ports. A better idea of Santana 
their actual positions will be gained from the following table, 
which shows the value of the total trade, and the value to 
every ton of shipping in 1891, for the principal ports of each 
Colony :— 





. . ot a Trade to each 
Colony. Total Trade. ton of Shipping. 
| 





£ £ 
Sydney 35,377,745 
New South Wales 
Newcastle 2,909,585 
WiACtOTIA. Aivvest. ose wennscace Melbourne 31,508,051 
Queensland Brisbane 4,745,418 
South Australia Port Adelaide 9,599,312 | 
Freemantle 1,321,559 
Western Australia 
Albany 245,767 
Hobart 1,683,270 


TASMAN Bh sases feves ses 
1,809,512 


New Zealand ............ ‘ 





{ Wellington 2,603,821 


Auckland 2,813,357 | 











The comparative importance of the shipping movements of Tonnaze of 
Australasia may be seen from viewing them in connection with the eae 
tonnage annually visiting the chief ports of the United Kingdom. 

In absolute tonnage, it will be observed, Melbourne is exceeded 

only by London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newcastle. Hull comes 

next on the list, having a slight lead over Sydney, which in its 

turn exceeds Glasgow, Newport, Southampton, and all the other 

British ports, If the value of the trade only be considered, that 

of Sydney is exceeded only by the trade of London, Liverpool, 
Cc 





Tonnage of 
Melbourne and 
Sydney. 


Nationality of 
Tonnage. 


NATIONALITY OF TONNAGE. 





and Hull. In the following table the tonnage and trade for the 


British Ports as well as Australasian are for 1891 :— 





Total. 





Trade. 





England— 
London 
Liverpool .. 

Carditi 
Newcastle.. 
Hull 
Newport 
Southampton 

Scotland— 
Glasgow 


Kirkcaldy 
Grangemouth 
Treland— 
Belfast 
Dublin 
Australasia— 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Adelaide 
Brisbane 
Albany 
Hobart 
Auckland 


13,425,517 
11,087,908 
9,386,335 
5,283,622 


329,227 
307,948 


4,362,138 
3,291,188 
1,990,938 
855,993 
931,502 
646,683 
345,183 


£ 
236,594,234 
293,261,483 
10,818, 630 
11,570,947 
47,331,467 
2,250,947 
17,001,119 


27,015,524 
14,096,317 
879,034 
3,093,468 


3,261,979 
2,929, 472 


31,508,051 
39,377,745 
7,145,274 
4,745,418 
245,767 
1,683,270 
2,813,357 











The yearly movement of tonnage in the ports of Melbourne 
and Sydney far exceeds that of any other British possessions, 
except Hong Kong. Two other exceptions might be mentioned 
those of Gibraltar and Malta, but as these are important naval 
stations, and the trade is very limited compared with the tonnage, 
they can hardly be placed in the same category. 


The shipping trade of Australasia is almost entirely in British 
hands, as will be seen from the subjoined table. Although in 
recent years direct communication with continental Europe has 
been established, and several splendid lines of steamers have entered 
on this trade, the proportion of the total shipping belong- 


ing to Great Britain and her dependencies has fallen only from 





VESSELS REGISTERED IN THE COLONIES. 





92-9 to 87-0 per cent. during the period covered. The nationality 
of the tonnage engaged in the total trade was as shown below. 
Later figures with regard to shipping will be found on page 64 :— 





Percentage of Tonnage 
1881, | 1891. of each Nation — 


to Total Tonnage. 





Nationality. = —— : - 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | 1881. | 1891. 





oO 


15,127 |8,313,535 | 16,834 |15, 208,612 

91) 47,713 251 593,386 | 
199] 130,070 542 856,528 
133] 66,566 336 304,977 
308 | 328,540 382| 383,933 
| 77| 57,121 123 132,099 


i=) 
io) 


o 


STAT ot 





15,935 |8,943,545 | 18,468 |17,479,535 


| 
7 
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Under the term “ British,” used in the foregoing table, are 
? fo) fo} 


included vessels owned in Australasia. The returns published by 

the various colonies are not in a form such as to admit of the 
purely local tonnage being distinguished from the other shipping 

of the empire. In the following table the number and tonnage aaa 
of vessels registered in each colony are given; the statement, seuietered tn 
however, does not include the whole of the shipping. Few of 

the large class of vessels employed in the intercolonial trade have 

been built in Australasia, and consequently the registrations may 

not include the whole volume of the trade engaged in local waters. 

The number and tonnage of vessels registered in each Colony 
during 1891, is given in the table herewith. The Queensland 


return is for steamers only :— 





Vessels Registered. 
Colony. 





Number. Gross Tonnage, 





NewiSouth: Wales'ss....0esssctsesccaerecsar 968 113,616 
Victoria a 412 87,125 
Queensland vo 113 13,163 
South Australia 310 39,739 
Western Australia... 134 5,740 
Tasmania 232 19,536 
521 102,068 


2,690 380,987 











Total trade, 


COMMERCE. 


[T would be only natural to suppose that the commerce of these 


countries would increase in an equal ratio with the popu- 
lation. For many years, however, the expansion of trade was 
far more rapid; and Australasia now shows a larger ratio of trade 
compared with population than any other country. If an excep- 
tion is to be made to this broad statement it is only in favour of 
Belgium, half of whose trade consists of goods in transit to or from 
the north of France or the Rhine provinces of Germany. 


Prior to 1825 no complete returns of commerce are available 
for Australasia. The following table, commencing with that 
year, gives the trade, value per inhabitant, and rate of annual 


increase for each successive period :— 


} : 
Annual increase per 
cent. for each period. 


£ Less 
511,998 10 13 11 





Total trade. Value per inhabitant. 





5,573,000 22 4 
8,957,610 18 





52,228,207 
69,474,084 
101,710,967 
144,766,285 










































AUSTRALASIAN EXTERNAL TRADE. 





d Increase of 


Although the preceding table shows an increase of fli4s:90. oS 


per inhabitant during the past twenty years, the amount per head 
in 1891 was only 10s. 10d. larger than that of 1881. The small 
progress exhibited is more apparent than real, for the volume of 
merchandise has largely increased, though the monetary value in 
proportion to population exhibits only a slight development. The 
small increase in the trade per inhabitant is attributable to a 
depreciation in the value of wool, which is now, and has always 


been, the staple of Australasian products. 


The figures just given refer to the apparent trade, but as the Sede 
outlets of various important districts of some of the colonies are 
through other colonies, the real trade is less than shown. Thus 
the whole of the Barrier District of New South Wales is reached 
through South Australia, and the exports of this district first 
appear correctly as exports from New South Wales, then they 
figure as imports into South Australia, and lastly as exports from 
that province. Other examples of a similar nature might be 
given. Viewing Australasia as one country, and eliminating the 
intercolonial traffic, the balance, which may properly be called 


the external trade, was as follows :— 











Total trade. Value per inhabitant. | rane dod. 
£ | £ 8. d. Per cent. 
USGleeiccer- scion: 35,061,282 Sia OelOLe UE mer eeatie ss 
LSU erccctas. eee 39,729,016 20 10 10 13 
(keto) Peamoenaeracnoge 64,554,678 23 6 3 50 
USO De aeaencerese 84,651,488 22 0 6 2°7 














By far the greater part of the external trade of Australasia is External trade. 
with the United Kingdom ; and of the remainder the larger 
proportion is carried on with foreign countries, principally the 
United States, France, Germany, and Belgium, while the trade 
with other British possessions has of late years considerably 
declined. 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





The subjoined table shows the distribution of the external 


trade in the three divisions to which reference has been made :— 





Trade with— 1861. | 1871. 





£ | £ £ 
Imports] 13,467,370 | 12,006,419 | 25,662,185 | 30,823,474 


The United Exports] 12,207,228 | 18,486,703 | 24,342,422 | 32,638,842 
Kingdom | | 





Total...| 25,674,598 | 30,493,122 | 50,004,607 | 63,462,315 


Imports} 1,767,391 | 2,382,148 | 3,078,195 | 3,094,417 


a aoa | Exports) 3,656,065 | 764,652 | 4,257,961 | 2,931,608 


Australasia... | | — = 
Total...| 5,423,456 | 3,146,800 | 7,336,156 | 5,326,025 








| 


Imports| 3,216,738 4,603,326 





Foreign 5 Exports 746,490 | 3,843,970 | 2,610,589 
Countries..... | | | 








Total...| 3,963,228 | 6,089,094 | 7,213,915 | 15,863,148 





Imports| 18,451,499 | 16,633,691 | 33,343,706 | 41,408,315 


Total, External } Exports} 16,609,783 | 23,095,325 | 31,210,972 43,243,175 
Trade iN 





| | 
(Total...| 35,061,282 | 39,729,016 | 64,554,678 | 84,651,488 











( 





Prior to the year 1883 the European trade of Australasia was 
principally carried on with the United Kingdom. Since that 
date direct commercial relations have been established with 
the leading continental countries. Notwithstanding the heavy 
shipments of wool to the Continent, and the return trade there- 
from, the British trade has only declined relatively, while the 








INDIA, CHINA, AND THE ISLANDS. 





absolute increase during the last ten years was £13,457,708, equal 
to nearly 27 per cent.; the trade of Australasia with foreign 
countries had increased during the same period, £8,649,233 or 
nearly 120 per cent. The trade with the British possessions outside 
Australasia has never been of much value, and is now less than 
formerly, having fallen from £7,336,156 in 1881 to £5,326,025 
in 1891. 


Under present conditions no extension of commercial relations 
with the United States can be looked forward to, but trade with 
the east gives good promise for the future, especially with India, 
China, Japan, and the East Indian Archipelago, where markets 
for Australasian wool will possibly in time be found—little or 
nothing in that direction having been accomplished up to the 
present; but Japan has established a national line of steamers 
to foster the trade between that country and Australasia. A. 
large amount of business is already transacted with India and 
Ceylon, which bids fair to increase, particularly in regard to 
tea, which now strongly competes with the Chinese leaf in public 
estimation. The value of the direct import of Indian teas in 
1891 amounted to about £345,000, being an excess of £64,000 
over that of the previous year, while the imports from China of 
this article have decreased to the extent of about £23,000. 


Trade with the South Pacific Islands is valuable, and increasing, 
consisting mostly of raw articles imported from them, in exchange 
for Australasian produce. The bulk of this trade is done with 
Fiji and New Caledonia, and the latter deals principally with 
New South Wales, Sydney being the terminal port for the French 
mail steamers of the Messageries line. The trade with New Guinea 
is at present but small, though when the resources of that prolific 
island come to be developed a large amount of trade may be 
expected. 


Every year steamers of greater tonnage and higher speed are 


visiting the Colonies from Europe, and a considerable expansion 
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the 


IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE. 





of commerce must of necessity spring up, owing to the new 
outlets for trade being constantly opened through this increased 
communication, and to the striking advance in shipping facilities, 


which have been fully described in the preceding chapter, 


The value of the trade of the principal foreign countries with 


Australasia may be gathered from the following statement :— 








Imports. Exports. 





1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 





Belgium .... ase Sec 26,713) 821;025) 2... Sata 100,437} 1,485,731 
France and | 
N.Caledonia| 136,124] 158,992) 340,750) 369,035) 26,793) 101,758) 336,498) 1,835,784 


Germany....] 109,172 8,899} 225,672) 1,773,277) .... ado 70,422) 863,815 
Netherlands 
and Java ..| 114,804] 194,519) 466,444) 654,660) 3,907 39,517 52,192) 92,645 


Tal yeni. 3 605,03 res ohne 7,874 58,484) .... ras 152,914} 27,999 
Sweden and 

Norway .. 22,666} 106,720) 259,156) 459,414 
China ...... 827,347] 874,925) 1,430,993) 699,143) 114,149] 29,137 78,599] 30,749 
Japan ...... aes bo 23,245) 61,286} 1,805 9,470 6,872) 16,578 
South Sea 

Islands.... 40,200) 135,060} 124,447) 78,285) 36,130] 153,568) 140,299} 149,370 


United States} 1,080,673) 616,625) 1,593,088] 2,920,115) 76,154) 367,361) 1,298,905) 3,269,261 
Other 
Countries ..| 886,252| 154,384) 104,944) — 95,700) 487,552) 3,143,159) 373,451) 600,792 








Total....| 3,216,738) 2,245,124) 4,603,326) 7,490,424! 746,490) 3,843,970) 2,610,589) 8,372,724 


























The commerce with foreign countries from the commencement 
of the period under review exhibits very satisfactory progress ; 
the imports have increased nearly two and a half times, while the 
exports have advanced nearly twelvefold, and if the total trade be 
considered the increase was 300 per cent. This expansion is 
chiefly due to the development of the European continental trade, 
consequent on the diversion of part of the wool business from 
London, which was largely brought about by the display of local 
resources in the Sydney and Melbourne International Exhibitions 
of 1879 and 1880. The increase since 1881 in the trade of these 
































TRADE WITH EUROPE. 





colonies with its principal customers amongst foreign countries is 


given below :— 





| Increase per cent. in 

















Countries. 
Imports. Exports. Total Trade 
Belgiumascn cote mene 1,102 1,379 | 1,321 
France and New Caledonia ......... 8 445 | 226 
GrerManyiesiesiec, speveszcset teens a 656 1,127 791 
United: States.) ctate-cessianssacseees 83 152 114 





Belgium exhibits the greatest progress, the increase of the aed 
export trade being specially marked, but the port of Antwerp is 
simply a distributing centre for the greater part of the wool 
destined for the continent; large quantities landed there ultimately 
find their way to Germany, France, and other countries. The 
French, early in 1883, were the first to establish direct commercial 
relations, the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes, a subsidised 
line, making their appearance for the first time in Australian 
waters in the year named. In 1887 the vessels of the Word 
Deutscher Lloyd Company, of Bremen, commenced trading with 
Australasia, and in the latter part of 1888 a line of German 
cargo boats opened up further communication between the great 
wool-exporting cities of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, and the 
ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, and Dunkirk. Belgium has also 
established a line of steam-ships, and in addition to these foreign 
companies there are some British lines running their vessels 
direct to continental ports. 

The result of these efforts to establish commercial relations is Direct woot 
evident from the increase of trade which the foregoing table dis- mee 
closes, and in the diversion, now rapidly being effected, in the 
channel by which the wool required for Europe reaches the market. 

The example of the South American Republics, the bulk of whose 
produce now finds a market at the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Havre, and Dunkirk, without passing through London, was not 
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WOOL TRADE OF AUSTRALASIA. 





lost on continental buyers. It was manifest that direct shipments 
of wool to Europe could as readily be made from Sydney or 
Melbourne, as from ‘Buenos Ayres or Monte-Video, hence the 
presence, in increasing numbers in the local markets, of represen- 


tative buyers from the principal continental firms. 


The rapid growth of the continental wool trade during the 
period from 1881 to 1891 is illustrated by the following table, 
which shows the values exported direct to the principal countries, 
and the proportion of the total amount taken by each :— 

















Value. Proportion. 
Country. ——— = = = | = — 
1881. | 1891. 1881. 1891. 
£ £ per cent. | per cent. 
United Kingdom ......... 15,777,327 | 19,891,218 97°8 82°7 
Belouam vers ccidsnvcsesssas 96,557 1,453,755 06 60 
Germany ........ Se devaccyess 53,809 | 782,676 0°3 3°3 
Brancopy sete es 26,965 | 1,386,768 0-2 58 
United States ............ 132,699 514,551 0'8 21 
Other Countries............ | 48,725 | 34,259 03 01 
| 
| 
otalinvccsscnees 16,136,082 | 24,063,227 100°0 100°0 

















The value of the wool shipped from Australasia has thus 
increased by nearly eight millions sterling, or more than 49 
per cent., in the ten years. It will be observed that while the 
wool exported to the United Kingdom has increased in value to the 
extent of over four millions, the proportionate share of such exports 
to the total wool exports has declined from 97-8 to 82-7 per cent. 
The export of wool to foreign countries has increased both 
absolutely and relatively. 








VALUE OF AUSTRATLASIAN WOOL. 





The following shows the total and proportionate value of the 
wool shipped direct to countries outside Australasia by each 
Colony :—- 




















Value. Proportion. 
Colony. 
1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 
£ £ 

New South Wales......... 4,485,295 7,917,587 27°8 32°9 
VAGEOLIB geyccstceeunteervnets 5,327,934 7,070,661 33-0 294 
Queensland.................. 996,047 2,438,321 6°2 10°1 
South Australia..... 0.0... 1,747,696 1,888,107 10°8 7'8 
Western Australia ...... 256,689 811,925 16 13 
PASTMENIa <Metacer ft cas: 416,572 313,422 2°6 13 
New Zealand ..... ..,...... 2,905,849 4,123,204 18:0 17°2 
Australasia......... 16,136,082 | 24,063,227 | 100-0 100°0 

















It will be seen by the table just given that Victoria was 
credited in 1881 with exporting wool to a considerable value in 
excess of that of NewSouth Wales. In 1891, however, the positions 
were reversed, notwithstanding the fact that large quantities of wool 
from New South Wales are still sent to Melbourne for export. 
In 1881 the wool produced in New South Wales, but credited to 
Victoria, was valued at £2,780,600; in 1891 the value was 
£2,777,600; the wool imported into and shipped from New South 
Wales, the produce of other Colonies, for the two years in question 
was £381,000 and £277,000 respectively. South Australia also 
receives a large quantity of New South Wales wool for shipment, 
though not to nearly so great an extent as Victoria. 





Wool exports 
from Victoria 
and New South 
Wales. 
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eel cancel Tn connection with this subject a statement of the amount of 
each Colony. 





wool of its own production, which each colony exports, whether 





direct or by way of the other colonies, may not be without interest. 
The figures relate to 1891 :— 














Domestic Wool Exported. 





Proportion 
of 








Colony. Export of 


Australasia, 





By way of the 
other Colonies. | Total. 





Direct. 















£ £ £ per cent. 
























New South Wales ...... 7,563,918 3,363,569 | 10,927,487 45°4 
MiCbOriaisccssieseerseresness 3,698, 635 94,303 3,792,938 136 
Queensland .............6 2,438, 548 1,015,000 3,453,548 14°3 
South Australia ......... 1,334,458 205,621 1,540,079 64 
Western Australia ...... 311,921 17,444 329,365 14 
TASMANIA nrcsscessicunercess 313,422 105,038 418,460 17; 
New Zealand ...........- 4,122,965 6,482 4,129,447 17:2 








Australasia ...! 19,783,867 4,807,457 | 24,591,324 100°0 

















In the table given on page 42 the value of the direct export of 
wool is quoted at £24,063,227. This amount differs from that 
given in the above table, which represents the export value of the 
wool clip of Australasia, irrespective of destination ; and in the 
£24,591,324, given above, is included that portion of the season’s 
wool held over for the January local sales of the following year. 
It is estimated that 55,000 bales were in reserve at the beginning 
of 1892, which, valued at £10 7s. 6d. per bale, equals £570,625, 
an amount closely approximate to the difference between the 
values quoted. The apparent discrepancy, however, is of no 
moment when it is remembered that about one-fifth of the clip of 
Australasia is subject to valuation, first at the border of the Colony 
in which it is produced, and again at the port from which it is 


finally shipped to Europe. 








TRADE WITH UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 





The following figures serve to illustrate the development of the 
local wool sales in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia, for the seasons 1884-5, 1891-2, 1892-3. The number of 
bales sold during each period shown was :— 





Colony. 





Bales. Bales. Bales. 
New South Wales 109,589 283, 132 361,508 
Victoria 192,625 292,870 308,526 








32,157 58,011 54,285 








Australasia has for many years maintained important com- Tewice tae 
mercial relations with the United States of America, and in 
1891 America’s share of the trade of Australasia with foreign 
countries was about 40 per cent. of the whole. The greater part 
of this trade was carried on with New South Wales, Victoria, 
and New Zealand. The main exports to the United States are 
specie, wool, coal, kauri gum, and New Zealand flax—chiefly the 
two first mentioned—so that, though large in its nominal 
amount, the trade is less valuable than would at first sight 
appear. The export of wool, which has hitherto been unim- 
portant, amounted in 1891 to £514,551, an increase of £325,314 


over the total of the previous year. 


The Australasian exports to China are but small compared with Rene saith 
the imports, and evince a considerable falling off since 1861. The 
figures given by the Customs returns as the imports and exports 
between Australasia and China do not, however, represent the 
whole amount of the trade, as a considerable portion of the trade 


with Hongkong is in reality intended for the Chinese Empire— 


Hongkong, although a British possession, being to a large extent 


a distributing centre for the Empire. In view of this fact the 








Trade with — 
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TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 





following table has been compiled, which shows the trade with 


the Empire and with Hongkong :— 
































Imports. | Exports. 
1889. 1890. 1891. 1889. 1890. | 1891. 
es aaa 
: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Chinese Empire} $12,859] 706,131] 699,143} 65,105!) 56,269) 30,749 
Hongkong ...... 1,017,946} 753,853) 648,785 431,884 | 451,456) 491,771 
a oe — hangs i} 
Total. <..cscis 1,830,805) 1,459,984) 1,347,928) 496,989 | 507,725) 522,520 





Besides the foregoing countries, Australasia maintained a not 
inconsiderable trade with the South Seas, Java, and Scandinavia ; 
with the two countries last mentioned the trade consists mainly of 


imports. 


The figures relating to the trade that each colony carries on 
with countries outside Australasia would be extremely interesting 
if they could be given with exactness; unfortunately this is 
impossible as the destination of goods exported overland cannot 
be traced beyond the colony to which they are in the first instance 
despatched ; all that can be given is the trade by sea, which the 
following series of tables show. The imports from countries 


outside Australasia were :— 























Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. = 

1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 
£ £ | £8. d. 2 sds 
New South Wales.......... .| 11,857,096 | 14,256,219 | 1418 9| 12 9 4 
Wictorta®,:cssccsssesc ..-.-| 10,768,791 | 13,045,493 |12 7 6| 11 7 9 
Queensland........ .| 1,492,305 | 3,183,209 | 614 3 718 6 
South Australia........ 3,566,917 | 4,038,763 | 1217 7| 1210 1 
Western Australia 208,743 695,358 | 7 1 5] 1381211 
Tasmania cerscsesesnes an 445,576 698,973 | 316 3 4 13 10 
New Zealand) .......400c00c00s. | 5,504,278 | 5,490,300} 11 3 4 814 4 
Australasia ...........00:. | 33,343,706 | 41,408,315 |12 010] 1015 6 














UNEQUAL EXPANSION OF TRADE. 





The exports to countries outside Australasia were as follow :— 





[ 
| Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. ——S ey — > 
1881. | 1891. 1881. 1891. 





| 
£ | £ 

New SouthWales ........ -| 9,326,349 | 14,340,850 
Victoria ...,| 11,515,661 | 11,097,653 
Queensland 1,301,400 | 3,378,816 
South Australia .. .-+-| 3,172,920 | 5,620,561 
Western Australia 357, 702 562,076 
Tasmania 513,363 382,381 
New Zealand 5,023,577 | 7,860,836 


=F) 


SCORN OER: 


£8. dd. 
12 10 10 
913 9 
8 8 3 
17 8 0 
7 
4 
7 





ly 0 
2 11 
12 9 
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31,210,972 | 43,243,173 
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Combining the figures given in these tables, the total external 
trade of Australasia, and the value per head of each Colony, as 
well as the group, are :— 


Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. : :; = 
1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 

£ £ Cay ers £8. dd. 
New South Wales.. .. » | 20,683,445 | 28,597,069 O22 
Victoria 22,284,452 | 24,143,146 1 6 
Queensland 2,793,705 | 6,562,025 6 9 
South Australia.. 6,739,837 | 9,659,324 918 1 
Western Australia.. ........ 566,445 | 1,257,434 6 
Tasmania 958,939 | 1,081,354 5 2 
New Zealand 10,527,855 | 13,351,136 ll 
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Australasia 64,554,678 | 84,651,488 


It will be seen by the returns treating the imports and ex- 
ports separately that the expansion of trade in the various 
Colonies bas not been uniform. The imports of New South 
Wales in 1891 exceed those of 1881 by nearly 3 millions sterling, 
and the exports of 1891 exceed those of 1881 by over 5 millions. 
The Victorian imports have increased in about the same ratio, 
while the exports are slightly less than they were in 1881 ; and 
the Tasmanian import trade has largely increased, while the 
exports exhibit a falling off of about 25 per cent. compared with 
those of 1881. The South Australian imports are slightly larger 
than they were in 1881, but the exports have nearly doubled. 


Expansion of 
trade not 
uniform, 





Total trade. 
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DIRECT AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 





The value of the New Zealand imports was about the same as 
in 1881, but the exports have increased by over 50 per cent. 
No rigid deductions can possibly be drawn from the facts just 
given, for, as is well known, some of the provinces—notably 
Queensland and Tasmania—are not yet in a position to maintain 
a direct foreign trade, and in a forced comparison with the rest of 
Australasia are apt to suffer. 


If the total trade of 1891 be considered, New South Wales 
heads the list with a commerce valued at £28,597,069, Victoria, 
with £24,143,146, being second, while New Zealand ranks third, 
with a trade of £13,351,136. Taking all the Colonies together 
the external imports and exports combined equal a trade of 
£22 Os. 6d. per inhabitant. 

The value of the direct trade between Australasia and the 
United Kingdom, other British Possessions, and Foreign Countries 
for 1881 and 1891 is shown in the following tables :— 





Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
Country. ee ——= 
1881. 1891. F 1891. 1881. 1891. 





British Empire— £ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom .. . .|25,662,185 |30,822,474 24,342 32,638,841 '50,004,607 | 63,462,815 
India and Ceylon....} 842,943 | 1,258,072 | 3,153,835 | 1,000,871 | 3,996,778 | 2,258,943 
Canadian Dominion. . 100,478 151,727 40 100,478 151,767 
Cape Colony 1,303 382 3 i 171,412 315,763 | 171,794 
Fiji iste 63,190 332,774 5 é 166,326 221,103 499,100 
Mauritius ..........] 1,364,421] 459,179 107,151 | 1,459,896 | 566,330 
Hongkong .. ...{ 642,308] 648,785 | 859,934] 491,771 | 1,002,242 | 1,140,556 
Straits Settlements .. 59,043 | 188,571 38,767 | 151,243 97,810| 339,814 
Other Possessions.... 4,509 54,927 187,577 142,794 142,086 | 197,721 





Total, British. . . .|23,740,380 |33,917,891 (28,600,383 {34,870,449 57,340,763 | 68,788,340 


Foreign Countries— | 
France and New Cale é § 369,035 | 336,498 | 1,835,784 677,248 | 2,204,819 
donia. 
Germany 228 1,773,277 70,422 863,815 296,094 | 2,637,092 
Italy - 58,484 | 152,914 27,999 | 160,788 86,483 
Belgium ....... se 321,025 100,437 é 127,150 | 1,806,756 
Sweden and Norway.. 59,156 459,414] ...... 259,156 459,414 
United States........ 1,598 2,920,115 | 1,298,905 | 3,269,% 2,891,993 | 6,189,376 
Netherlandsand Java| 466,444 654,660 52. 545 518,636 747,305 
South Sea Islands .. 124,447 78,285 264,746 227,655 
1,430,993 | 699,143 5 30,749 | 1,509,592| 729,892 
pai : 23,245 | 61,286 3 16,578| 30,117] 77,864 
Other Countries .... 104,944 95,700 373,45 600,792 478,395 | 696,492 








Total, Foreign ....| 4,603,326 | 7,490,424 | 2,610,589 | 8,372,724 | 7,213,915 | 15,863,148 




















Total External .. . .|33,343,706 |41,408,315 31,210,972 |43,243,173 |64,554,678 | 84,651,488 
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The importance to the United Kingdom of its trade with the Value of Austral. 
Australasian Colonies has already been alluded to. The following United King: 
figures illustrate the position occupied by the imports from these 

Colonies into Great Britain, as compared with the sum of the 


imports from all her possessions :— 











As Returned by British Customs. 
Percentage of Imports 
Year. | from Australasia to total 
Total Imports from British Imports from Australasia. | from British Possessions. 
| Possessions, | 
d | 
£ | £ 
1881 91,539,660 26,975,381 29'5 
1891 99,464,718 31,261,571 314 














«<\ comparison of the total trade done by the United Kingdom trade between 
. oN : : .__ the Mother 
with some of her principal possessions discloses some peculiar Country and 
. Pe P A 3ritish Posses- 
facts, Although it is very little more than a century since the sions. 


commencement of Australasian settlement, the trade of these 
colonies with the United Kingdom is only exceeded by that of 
India, while it is nearly three times that of Canada, and in a 














larger degree exceeds the trade of any other British Possession. 
The following table, which is taken from the returns of the Board 
of Trade, and differs slightly from the local returns, shows the 
trade for the two years, 1881 and 1891, of the principal portions 
of the Empire with the United Kingdom, and the proportion of 
the total trade which each transacts :— 































Per-centage of Trade to 
totul of British Possessions 
with United Kingdom. 
Country. 1881. | 1891. = =f 
1881. 1891. 
£ £ 
nidia it sseesveetieeesecer eee 63,682,398 64,783,605 35'7 33°6 
Canadian Dominion ....| 20,608,159 20,906,357 11°6 10°8 
Cape Colony and Natal] 13,105,264 14,892,965 74 viet 
Straits Settlements...... 6,527,675 7,946,127 37 4:1 
Hongkongon...ceesness: 4,815,905 3,833,859 27, 20 
Australasia. ......sccc0000 50,957,785 59,517,691 28°6 30°9 
\ 
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Ifa comparison of the trade of the United Kingdom with Austra- 
lasia during 1891 be made with that of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries, it will be found it is surpassed only by that with the 
United States with £145,475,197, France with about £69,114,136, 
and British India, with £64,783,605, so that Australasia, with 
a trade of £59,517,691, stands fourth of all countries so far 
as the value of its commercial relations with the United King- 
dom are concerned. The total Trade of the United Kingdom 
with principal foreign countries and Australasia for the two periods 
shown, according to the Board of Trade returns, was :— 





Per-centage to 
Total Trade 

Country. * of United 

Kingdom. 


1891. 





£ £ per cent. 
70,069,848 69,114,136 9° 
Germany .. vee | §2,927,199 56,976,104 
Belgiam ’...0<020.5302 ...| 25,047,833 30,525,737 
Spain ae 14,421,326 16,050,956 
10,792,615 10,272,329 





wren 


United States 139,990,876 145,475,197 
Argentine Republic 4,000,090 7,817,256 

5,417,363 5,916,225 
13,254, 733 12,855,202 
Uruguay 1,881,522 1,568,891 





o NXNIAON 


Australasia. cs iii... .cdsceusscsesees 50,957,785 59,517,691 











INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


The intercolonial trade of Australasia is increasing in a slightly 


higher ratio than does the population. The following figures repre- 


sent the total value of this important branch of the general trade, 
as well as the value per inhabitant. It is obvious, and the matter 
has been alluded to in a previous paragraph, that the total inter- 
colonial trade, which is shown by the table, represents in reality 











TOTAL TRADE BETWEEN THE COLONIES. 





twice the actual value of goods passing from one Colony to another, 
the same goods figuring in one place as an export, and in another 
as an import. The value of goods passing through for foreign 
countries, as well as goods imported from abroad and re-exported, 
is also included. The movement of goods will, therefore, be half 
what the table shows :— 














Year. Total. Value per Inhabitant. 
£ £-8580d; 
1861 17,166,925 13 16 0 
1871 29,745,068 1 7 6 
1881 37,156,289 13 8 4 
1891 60,114,797 15 12 10 
| 





The figures given in the following table represent the inter- fen bala 
colonial imports and exports together, and, although labouring Colonies. 
under the defect just mentioned, afford interesting evidence of 
the way in which the prosperity of each colony is bound up with 


that of the others :— 








Colony. 1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 








£ £ per cent. | per cent. 
New South Wales......... 13,211,372 22,730,348 356 37'8 
WACOLIAN rccccnsnsssestcaries 10,686, 172 13,575,205 28°8 22°6 
Queensland................55 4,810,286 6,822,366 12-9 11:3 
South Australia............ 3,089,466 11,034,215 8:3 18°4 
Western Australia ...... 341,156 822,125 09 14 
Tasmania, savsvescen doves 2,027,781 2,411,428 55 40 
New Zealand ............... 2,990,056 2,719,110 8-0 4°5 
iSaeceees gts 37,156,289 60,114,797 






























TOTAL AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 





INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL TRADE. 


Total trade of Considering now the general trade of the Colonies, irrespective 
the Colonies. 2 be) i 
of its origin or destination, some important results are arrived at, 
the bearing of which will hereafter be discussed. For the two 
periods, 1881 and 1891, the total external and intercolonial 


imports were :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 7 
1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 





£ £ 

New South Wales 17,587,012 | 25,383,397 
Victoria ...{ 16,718,521 | 21,711,608 
Queensland........ ...| 4,063,625 | 5,079,004 
South Australia ...| 5,320,549 | 10,051,123 
Western Australia ......... 404,831 | 1,280,093 
Tasmania ..| 1,431,144 | 2,051,964 
New Zealand : 7,457,045 | 6,503,849 


a 
= es 
et 


— 
or er ES) OS all al 
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Australasia 52,982,727 | 72,061,038 


bo 

















The values of external and intercolonial exports were :— 





Total Value. | Value per Inhabitant. 





1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 





£ £ 

New South Wales......... ...| 16,307,805 | 25,944,020 
Victoria ...| 16,252,103 | 16,006,743 
Queensland | 3,540,366 | 8,305,387 
South Australia 4,508,754 | 10,642,416 
Western Australia ......... 502,770 799,466 
Tasmania ....| 1,555,576 | 1,440,818 
New Zealand 6,060,866 | 9,566,397 


SR, 
22 13 
13 19 
20 13 
32 19 
15 13 
9 13 
15 3 





WOIARAOF 


= 


Australasia 48,728,240 | 72,705,247 | ‘ 18 18 
































AUSTRALASIAN TRADE COMPARED. 





The total trade, or imports and exports combined, was as 





















follows :— 
Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 1881. 1891. - 

1881. 1891. 
£ £ Lees. a £8) 
New South Wales ...| 33,894,817 51,327,417 44 11 7 4417 8 
WictOrias: ccccesserioecue: 32,970,624 37,718,351 3717 9| 3218 7 
Queensland ........,... 7,603,991 13,384,391 | 34 4 2) 33 6 5 
South Australia ...... 9,829,303 20,693,539 | 35 9 10 | 64 1 4 
Western Australia ... 907,601 2,079,559 | 301411] 4016 2 
DASMAniaisssescsevse sees 2,986,720 3,492,782 | 2511 3] 23 811 
New Zealand ......... 13,517,911 16,070,246 | 27 8 6| 2510 4 
Australasia,........ 101,710,967 | 144,766,285 | 3614 8| 37138 3 














The point most notable in the series of tables just given is the 


very marked impetus which the trade of South Australia has 


received during the years which have elapsed since 1881 ; a trade of 
£64 1s. 4d. per inhabitant, the value transacted by South Australia 
during 1891, is almost without parallel in any important country. 
This huge trade is, however, not drawn altogether from its own 
territory, for more than £5,731,000, or about £17 15s. per 
inhabitant, is due to the Barrier District of New South Wales, 


of which South Australia is the natural outlet. 


* 


The trade of New South Wales for 1891 stood at £51,327,417, 
which was the highest ever recorded, but the value per inhabitant, 


although large, has been exceeded three times during the last 


decade. 


All of the Colonies have advanced their total trade since 


1881, and all, except Victoria and Tasmania, their exports. 


It will be interesting to measure the volume of Australasian 


trade, shown by the foregoing figures with the latest returns of 


other countries. 


Such a means of comparison the following 
table affords, the returns being, for either the year 1890 cr for 
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IMPORTS USUALLY EXCEED EXPORTS. 





1891. As regards Australasia the external trade only has been 
taken :— 





Total Trade. 





Per 
Country. Specie Inhabitant. 


Merchandise. and Bullion. 








£ £ s £ os. 
United Kingdom 744,554,982 | 76,820,009 | 821,374,991 21 11 
France 411,704,000 | 29,713,000 | 441,417,000 | 11 11 
Germany ..| 528,635,000 | 10,535,000 | 539,170,000 | 10 18 
Italy ..| 93,489,000 4,972,000 | 98,461,000 3 3 
Belgium : 245,492,000 8,542,000 | 254,034,000 | 41 17 


mormon 


Cape Colony 16,907,278 2,806,522 | 19,713,800 | 12 18 
Canada 44,629,550 244,066 | 44,873,616 9 5 
Argentine Republic ...| 48,612,000 2,487,000 | 51,099,000 | 14 12 
Chili 28,392,000 1,350,000 | 29,742,000 | 11 15 
355,843,000 | 29,879,200 | 385,722,200 6 3 


Wr OONW 











78,500,036 6,151,452 | 84,651,488 | 22 0 


[—-) 








The trade per inhabitant for Australasia exceeds that of any 
country appearing in the list, Belgium alone excepted. In the 
case of that country it is but proper to remark that about one-half 
of the trade credited to it comprises goods in transit to and from 
Germany and France. 


From the foregoing pages it will be readily seen that an excess 
in the value of imports over exports is a prominent feature of the 
trade of Australasia taken as a whole, although in some Colonies 
the reverse is the case. The surplus of imports is due to two causes: 
(1) the importation, by the Governments and local bodies of the 
various Colonies, of money to cover the cost of construction of public 
works ; and (2) the private capital sent to Australasia for invest- 
ment. ‘Taking the Colonies as a whole these two items combined, 
exceed the payments made for interest on past loans, both public 
and private, and the sums drawn from the country by absentees. 
Some of the Colonies have ceased to borrow, or the amount of 
their borrowing falls below their yearly payments for interest ; in 
such cases there is an excess of exports. Hereunder is shown the 
balance of trade of each Colony and of Australasia for the five 
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years, 1887-1891, and the 





amount of public loan money expended 















during the same period, but this does not cover the whole question 
as the amount of private capital invested is not given :— 
Colony. Excess of Imports. st pi apc Public 
£ £ 
New South Wales ............... 535,281 12,558,611 
Victoria’ s.ccsecse ors a 44,850,061 14,885,019 
Queensland ........ *8, 509,900 8,426,206 
South Australia .... an *3,213,259 4,199,571 
Western Australia ............... 1,073,458 478,196 
Tasmania ........ ... ao 1,597,089 3,349,002 
New Zealand ......scccsereesseees *12,092,823 3,829,889 
‘Apmstralasia: os. s.-cgssssocers 24,239,907 47,726,494 

















* Excess of exports. 


These figures have a very important bearing on the future 
condition of Australasia, but comment on this subject will come 
more properly in the chapter dealing with finance, and will be 


found there. 


The values of the exports of Australasia, and of its various Domestic 


provinces, have been given in the previous pages without respect 


produce, 


to the locality where the articles were produced. It will be 
instructive to see to what extent the exports have been the 
produce of the Colony whence they were shipped. The fol- 
lowing table shows the value of the exports of domestic produce 
from each Colony as returned by the Customs for the years 1881 


and 1891, and the value t 


hereof per inhabitant :— 














Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 
1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 
£ £ £84. £8. d. 


New South Waies 
WiGbOria. 20:66 4 tio5'says sa sials 
Queensland ...... 
South Australia .. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania ........ 













11,955,277 21,103,816 1514 6 18 9 
12,480,567 13,026,426 14 610 Th 
3,478,376 7,979,080 15 12 11 19 17 
3,755,781 4,810,512 13 11 3 14 17 1 
498,634 788,873 16 17 10 1b 9 7 
1,548,116 1,367,927 13 5 0 9 3 8 
5,762,250 9,400,094 1113 9 1418 6 





39,479,001 58,476,728 14 5 2 15 4 38 














Australasian 


The foregoing figures show the total external and intercolonial (n7%, 


exports of domestic produce for the seven Colonies, but must be domestic 


produce, 


56 


Exports com- 
pared, 


COMPARISON OF EXPORTS. 





regarded as merely an approximation, since it is difficult to ascertain 
with exactitude the domestic exports of some of the Colonics. This 
is especially the case with Victoria, and in a lesser degree with 
New South Wales and South Australia. In the first mentioned 
Colony large quantities of wool, the produce of the other Colonies 
—chiefly New South Wales—are exported as domestic produce, 
amounting in 1891 to £2,767,083, There is some export of New 
South Wales as locally grown wool from South Australia, but the 
value thereof is by no means large. Wool, chiefly from Queens- 
land, is exported as domestic produce by New South Wales ; 
the amount thus unduly credited in 1891 was £108,531. As 
regards New South Wales, tin and copper ore, the former chiefly 
from Queensland and Tasmania, and the latter from South Aus- 
tralia, which are imported for the purpose of being refined, are 
exported as domestic produce. So also, Queensland cattle after 
being fattened in New South Wales pastures are exported, as local 
produce, but in these instances a material change is wrought in 
the imports, which is not the case with wool. An attempt has 
been made to remove these elements of error, and the amounts 
shown in the following table may be accepted as the true value 
of domestic produce exported from each Colony during 1891 :— 

















Maternal ae pal ae External Domestic Exports. 
Colony. : = = 
£ £ 

New South Wales...... 20,905,285 37°7 10,944,703 31°6 
WACtOnIA seccscecenesee .| 10,259,343 18°5 7,642,953 221 
Queensland aes 7,979,080 14:4 4,098,199 11°8 
South Australia......... 4,730,789 85 3,256,221 | 9°4 
Western Australia ... 788,767 14 555,934 | 16 
Tasmania ...2.:.0106 <s. 1,367,927 2°5 380,422 | 11 
New Zealand ............ 9,400,094 17:0 7,771,716 22°4 
Australasia......... 55,431,285 100°0 34,650, 148 | 100-0 

















Placing the values of the external exports of domestic pro- 
duction of Australasia side by side with those of some of the more 
important countries of the world, a useful comparison is afforded, 
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AUSTRALASIAN RE-EXPORT TRADE. 





must appear in a very favourable | 
either 1890 or 1891. 
the amount given for Australasia, als 
intercolonial trade :— 


and from whatever standpoint the matter be viewed, these colonies 


ight. The figures refer to 


Coin and bullion have been excluded from 


0, as previously stated, the 





Country. 


Exports of } 
Domestic Produce | 
(exclusive of 


Per 
Inhabitant. 





United Kingdom 
Brance® vi s.csesssceese 
Germany csc ccsrvetess 
Austria-Hungary ... 
Titel iostte cc esseaceweyiee 
Belgium 
Cape Colony 
Canaday. ivGves.versseiceus 
Argentine Republic 
United States 






Australasia 


Coin and Bullion). 
£ Sess d. 
247,235,000 6 10 10 
150,136,000 318 7 
166,405,000 3.7 4 
64,281,000 1 Le | Lee 
35,838, 000 ) E390} 
57,481,000 Oy Oreo) 
9,969,000 610 7 
18,245,000 315 6 
20,164,000 Dy LOS3: 
179,479,000 217 4 
31,201,000 8 2 4 






















The extent to which the geographical position of a Colony re-export trade 
enables it to benefit by the production of its neighbours, is illus- 


trated by the proportion which the no 
exports. The following table indicat 


n-domestic bear to the total 
es this proportion for each 


Colony, according to the Customs returns for 1891; and it would 
appear that South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, in 


the order named, benefit largely by th 


eir position. The re-export 


trade of the other colonies is insignificant :— 





Percentage to 

















Colony. Value. Total Exports. 

ae = : a 2 i 
NewSouth' Walesa .?iccscrosverccseseteccess 4,840,204 18°6 
Victorias tesccs.c.cns 2,980,317 18°6 
Queensland eins vasccsotee ce 326,307 3°9 
South Australia .... 5,831,904 54°38 
Western Australia ..........0....sssesceceees 10,593 13 
‘Tasmania-s:,0:s.0000 72,891 5:1 
News Zcalands set come eh as eae 166,303 17. 

Australasia—Total Non-Domestic ...| | 14,228,519 19°6 

Australasia—External Non-Domestic 5,639,003 13°0 




















of each Colony. 


58 


The Pastoral 
Industry. 


import and 


export of Gold. 


Producers the 
largest 
exporters. 


MOVEMENTS OF GOLD. 








The importance of the pastoral industry to Australasia will 
be made clear in another part of this volume. Its value to 
each Colony varies, as the statement hereunder shows. In no 
Colony does the proportion of exports of this class fall below 41 
per cent. of the total value of domestic produce exported, and in 
the case of New South Wales and New Zealand, it reaches about 
65 per cent. In the totals the external trade is distinguished from 
the whole volume of the pastoral export :— 




















Percentage of 
Other Exports of Pastoral 
Colony. Wool. Pastoral Total. Produce to Total 
Produce. Export of Domestic 
Products. 
£ £ £ 
New South Wales... 11,036,018 | 2,627,010 | 13,663,028 65°0 
VACCONIA A par sane arcces 6,638,983 949,025 | 7,588,018 58°2 
Queensland............ 3,453,548 | 1,442,672 | 4,896,220 61°4 
South Australia...... 1,619,802 378,178 | 1,997,980 41°5 
Western Australia.. 329,365 41,537 370,902 47°0 
Tasmania ..... en 418,460 118,431 536,891 39'2 
New Zealand 4,129,686 | 1,930,251 | 6,059,937 64°5 
Australasia— 

Total Domestic ...... 27,625,862 | 7,487,114 | 35,112,976 60°1 

Australasia— - - ea 
External Domestic...| 24,063,227 | 4,027,240 | 28,090,467 74:7 














MOVEMENTS OF GOLD. 


Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851, large quantities 
of the metal—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have 
been exported from the Australasian Colonies every year. In 
the figures shown for the Colonies,as a whole, no attempt has been 
made to exclude the intercolonial trade. The excess of exports 
of gold from each of them calculated for ten-year periods from the 
year 1851 to the end of 1891 is given herewith. The largest 
exporters, it will be found, are also the largest producers, as 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland. The other Colonies 
now produce very little more than suffices to meet their local 
requirements. The returns of the gold imports and exports for 
New South Wales, it must be remembered, are swollen by large 


quantities of Queensland gold, which is simply sent to Sydney to 










REVENUE FROM TAXATION. 





be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin, but only the 
excess of exports appears in the following table :— 





| | 
Colony. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-91. 1851-1891. 





















£ £ £ | £ £ 

New South Wales........ | 8,337,067 | 13,656,650 | 5,248,994 | 1,548,329 | 28,791,040 
Victoria .... 86,342,134 | 62,609,042 | 37,222,632 | 24,709,991 | 210,883,799 
Queensland =e Sel) ances 1,768,575 | 9,430,137 | 13,598,969 | 24,7975681 


South Austra: cea 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 


1,900,955 | *395,633 | *1,100,309 | *714,884 | *309/821 
he eae 19,586 #38000 *38,138 *56,552 
843,029 41,570 158,696 893,767 | 1,853,922 
48,981 | 20,294,822 | 14,215,143 | 8,587,203 | 43,146,149 





































| 
: | 
Total excess of exports! 97,472,166 | 97,911,472 | 48,585,287 | 309,106,218 


Average perannum ..| 9,747,217 9,791,147 6,513,729 4,416,844 7,539,176 





* Excess of Imports. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


The revenue derived from the taxation of goods imported into Revenue derived 
4 p ; he! = - d from taxation. 
Australasia during 1892 amounted to £8,763,784, which is equal 


to £2 4s. 6d. per inhabitant. It will be found, from a consideration 

















of a subsequent table, that the rate per inhabitant varies very 
greatly, not only comparing one colony with another, but for the 
same Colony in different years. The variation spoken of arises from 
diverse causes. Thus the influence of good or bad times on the 
purchasing power of the people naturally reacts on the Customs 
collections, although the rise or fall of the rate per inhabitant is 
not always a safe indication of such influence. Certain Colonies 
still produce less than they require in agricultural produce, notably 
New South Wales and Queensland ; a good season, since it enables 
these Colonies to more nearly meet their requirements, means a 
decrease in the revenue derived from the importation of agricul- 
tural produce. Similar effects are also felt in regard to the 
revenue derived from other forms of produce, notably live stock. 
In considering this question, it must also be remembered that for 
many years the Colonies have been systematic borrowers in the 
London market, and they have also been the recipients of much 
money sent for investment by private persons. As loans of all 
descriptions reach the borrowing country in goods, and as a con- 





CUSTOMS REVENUE DECLINING. 





siderable proportion of the importations into all the Colonies is 


the subject of taxation, years of lavish borrowing are naturally 


years of large revenue collections, and, coincident with the cessation 
of the flow of foreign capital, there is naturally found a decrease in 
Customs revenue. There have also been extensive alterations in 
the tarifis affecting the revenue during the years which the fol- 
lowing tables cover. In New South Wales in 1891, in South 
Australia in 1887, radical tariff changes were made, and in other 
years minor alterations took place in nearly all the other Colonies. 
To these is chiefly attributable any sharp rise in the rate of 
revenue per inhabitant. It must, however, be allowed that tariff 
changes have been made which have affected the collections to a 
very slight extent. This is notably the case with the recent 
alterations in the Victorian duties. 

Decline in Speaking generally, it may be said that the Customs revenue 

rom 

Customer is declining or likely to decline. Apart from the specific causes 
mentioned above, other effective, if less obtrusive, influences are 
at work. Year by year the industries of the colonies are being 
developed, and the local producer is acquiring a firm hold upon 
the domestic markets. In several of the colonies little, if any, 
revenue is now received from duties on agricultural produce, as 
such produce is not imported; and many descriptions of manu- 
factured goods have likewise ceased to be imported, the locally 
made article being produced in suflicient quantities to meet the 
demand. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt but that this 
tendency will be still more marked in the future; and if the 
present rate of expenditure is to be maintained, Australasian 
Treasurers will find it necessary to look to other sources than the 
Customs for the revenue necessary to carry on the business of the 
country. 

Analysis of So far as the duties payable may be taken as a basis of 

a classification, the imports may be divided into two classes, one 
comprising intoxicants and narcotics, upon which duties equal to 
an average of about 120 per cent. ad valorem are levied, and 


another class consisting of imports selected for taxation at specific 





DISTRIBUTION OF TAXATION. 





or ad valorem rates. 


The value of intoxicants and narcotics 


imported during 1891 into the other colonies, with those of New 
South Wales for 1892, was -£3,231,916, while the import duties 
collected thereon was not less than £3,920,061, the amounts 


credited to each colony being as follow :— 





Colony. 


Imports of intoxicants 
and narcotics for 
home consumption. 


Amount of import duties 
collected. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia.. 
Tasmania 


£ £ 
1,059,887 1,217,049 
1,008, 122 1,070,692 
442,027 526,695 
156,685 192,416 
89,332 106,697 
106,936 150,719 
368,927 655,793 


3,231,916 





3,920,061 








These collections represent about 46 per cent. of the total 


Customs revenue raised, the remaining portion being distributed 


among the various colonies, as the following table shows. 


The 


total value of imports for home consumption, exclusive, of course, 


of the value of intoxicants, narcotics, coin, and bullion, is also given. 


A column has been added, showing what the collections amount 


to, stated as an average ad valorem duty on the total imports for 


home consumption :— 





Imports for 
Home Consumption 
(exclusive of Coin 

and Bullion, and 
Intoxicants and 
Narcotics). 


Amount of Import 
Duties collected 
(less duty paid on 
Intoxicants and 
Narcotics). 


Average 
ad valorem 
Duty. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia ... 
Tasmania 


£ £ 
14,591,751 1,388,252 
13,169,150 1,313,726 
4,439,244 676,145 
3,228,334 504,364 
1,068,203 127,080 
1,754,782 228,232 
5,867,070 899,530 


¥ cent. 
95 


eth aed el ell ell ol 
wSSANS 





SP Owe OOS 


7) 


5,137,329 


44,118,534 


— 

















Distribution of 


taxation. 








Amount of 


import duties. 


Import duties 
per head. 


VALUE OF IMPORT DUTIES. 





The comparison afforded by the last column, however, hag no 
special value, seeing that a large proportion, probably from 45 
to 50 per cent. of the importations other than intoxicants and 
narcotics, are admitted free of duty, all the Colonies except 
Western Australia having still a large free list. Reckoning only 
goods subject to duty the average rate of duties levied is equal to 
about 22 per cent. ad valorem. 

The import duties collected in the various colonies for each of the 
last six years is set forth in the following table, drawbacks being 
allowed for as regards New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand:— 





Colony, 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 





£ 


F £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales..| 1,942,621 


1,863,211 | 1,849,684 } 2,133,799 | 2,605,301 














Victoria .-| 2,148,885 2,771,315 | 2,588,367 | 2,384,418 2,134,303 
Queensland ...... 1,088,088 | 1,346,768 | 1,242,343 | 1,202,840 1,128,525 
South Australia .. 516,756 588,366 675,085 696,780 642,104 
Western Australia.. 166,698 154,352 167,992 178,231 233,777 277,168 
Tasmania ........ 282,307 301,802 | 309,762 330,991 378,951 822,319 
New Zealand...... 1,280,586 | 1,361,995 | 1,409,065 | 1,498,945 | 1,555,323 1,654,064 

Australasia...... 7,420,891 | 8,282,140 | 8,456,479 | 8,358,646 | 8,585,888 8,763,784 




















The revenue per inhabitant derived from import duties offers 
probably more food for reflection than the figures in the table 
just given. New South Wales raised the smallest revenue com- 
pared with population of any of the colonies of the group until 
1892, a circumstance due to the comparatively low rate of the 
tariff; in 1892 its collections were above the average for 
Australasia. The variations in the rates from year to year are 
interesting as illustrating the force of the remarks a few pages 
back introducing the subject of Customs duties :— 




















i 
Colony. 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 
| 

| gna) gea| ena| eaa| enal| eva 

New South Wales..| 118 115 4 | L413) | 10187: 117 3| 241 
Wictorise. ascites ol IP Sere, 18 21010} 21010 2° 6 3 Ae Be ¢ 116 9 
Queensland ......| 3 2 5 3 13 10 311 4 B40: 219 11 214 3 
South Australia ..| 113 9 L190 45) S181 23 2 2 311 119 4 
Western Australia..| 319 11 813 4| 318 0 319 0 410 7} 419 0 
Tasmania ........ 2 2 3 | 24 '0)|' -2 34-2 2. 670 21011 2 010 
New Zealand......| 2 3 0 25 2 SG Fl oe Sie] 294 2:31:56 
Australasia...... 281 | 269 266; 2 410 24 8 2 4 6 











DIVERSITY OF TARIFFS. 





A general statement of the Customs duties levied in each colony Disparity of 


would form a fitting close to this chapter, but there is so little 
concordance in the tariffs of the colonies, that it is not possible to 
arrange the duties under general heads, so as to convey a distinct 
impression of the scope of each. ‘Indeed it is more than probable 
that the keenest analysis will fail to detect any scientific principle 
underlying the rates of duty charged. Specific duties on large 
items of general consumption were the first sources of revenue, 
these have been increased from time to time, but have rarely 
been diminished when once imposed. The necessities of the 
Treasury or other causes subsequently led to the imposition of 
ad valorem duties, the only canon of taxation which seemed to have 
weighed with the framers of the tariffs, was that raw material 
required for local manufacturers should remain untaxed, and even 
this obvious rule has not infrequently been departed from. 

Returns have been received from the various colonies giving 
particulars respecting the shipping and commerce for 1892, but as 
the statements were not sufficiently complete to warrant their use 
in the foregoing tables, the figures for 1891 were inserted there, 
and such of the information for 1892 as could be procured will be 
found in the following tables. The value of the total wool export 
to the British Empire and principal Foreign. Countries in 1892 
was as follows :— 





Value of Wool Exported to— Exported 


to 
Austra- 
lasian 
Colonies 
for re- 
export. 





United 


Kingdom . |Germany |Belgium. 
ig . 


Other 
Countries. 





£ & £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales. .) 5,003,331 662,418) 968,306} 932,654 62,550} 7,629,259) 2,910,888 
Victoria ... ..| 4,837,005 | 874,572) 645,720] 450,460] 253,772) 6,561,529) 57,612 
Queensland 3,112,384 3,112,384/ 1,146,820 
South Austra -+| 1,481,081 ; 1,673,457} 280,946 
Western Australia. .| 214,644 314,445) 12,258 
Tasmania 1, 20D; 200 | ose ce Sanat eats 219,291} 110,294 
| 4,298,405 12,564) 4,310,969 2,338 








Australasia ....| 18,666,141] 1,617,010} 1,662,866] 1,446,630} 428,687] 23,821,334| 4,521,156 


























The Shipping and Trade during 1892 of the principal ports of 
each colony were as shown below. In the Queensland shipping 
returns it will be noticed the coastal tonnage is included, which is 


tariffs. 


Export of wool 
in 1892. 


Shipping and 
trade of 1892. 





TRADE OF PRINCIPAL PORTS. 





not the case with the other colonial ports. Excluding coastal, the 
total would be 972,428 tons—490,869 being inward, and 481,559 
outward tonnage :— 








Shipping. Commerce. 





Exports. 





Inwards. |Outwards.| Total. Imports. Re- 


Domestic. Exports. 


Total. 





New South Wales— Tons. Tons. Tons. £ £ £ £ 
Svdney 1,896,677 | 1,594,108 | 3,490,785 | 17,055,806 | 9,935,416 | 4,081,292 | 14,016,708 
Newcastle .. ...| 729,167 | 1,024,318 | 1,753,485 765,083 | 1,834,045 12,884 | 1,846,929 
Other Ports 178,705 224,209 402,914 | 2,955,637 | 5,937,641 170,969 6,108,610 





2,804,549 | 2,842,635 | 5,647,184 | 20,776,526 | 17,707,102 | 4,265,145 | 21,972,247 








Victoria— 
Melbourne ...| 2,128,726 | 2,030,047 | 4,158,773 | 13,616,498 | 10,060,326 | 2,694,207 | 12,754,533 
Geelong .... en 32,453 | 120,591} 153,044 202,936 646,578 2,170 648,748 
Other Ports 63,345 80,964 | 144,309 | 3,355,111 703,904 107,361 811,265 

2,231,602 | 4,456,126 | 17,174,545 | 11,410,808 | 2,803,788 | 14,214,546 











Queensland— 
3risbane 374,446 | 369,761 | 744,207 | 2,591,331 | 1,940,400 106,469 | 2,046,869 
Townsville .. -».| 277,042 | 276,406 | 553,448 589,190 | 1,732,080 7,346 | 1,739,426 

.| 285,171 | 242,989 | 478,160 414,641 | 2,665,347 2,472 2,667,819 
Cooktown. . .| 181,887 | 184,007 | 365,894 56,923 87,391 21,477 108,868 
Other Ports 735,935 | 646,314 | 1,382,249 730,572 | 2,585,395 22,031 | 2,607,426 





1,804,481 | 1,719,477 | 3,523,958 | 4,382,657 | 9,010,613 159,795 9,170,408 





South Australia— 
Adelaide 980,997 | 942,914 | 1,923,911 | 3,773,060 | 2,013,018 | 2,116,821 4,129,889 
Port Pirie.... -+.| 182,970 | 150,064 | 283,034 496,627 201,624 | 1,440,476 1,642,100 
Port Augusta ero 19,744 26,237 45,981 21,635 351,021 27,421 378,442 
Other Ports 68,557 61,780 | 130,337 | 3,103,856 666,596 | 1,002,562 1,669,158 





Otel’, oi:cisrareteastyce-s 1,202,268 | 1,180,995 | 2,383,263 | 7,395,178 | 3,282,259 | 4,587,280 7,819,539 








Western Australia— | 
Albany 482,680 | 482,463 | 965,143 135,907 100;760:))" seats 100,760 
Freemantle .. Fare 56,408 37,696 94,104 880,503 291,191 11,072 302,263 
Other Ports 33,002 32,316 65,318 374,699 478,863 262 479,125 





572,090 | 552,475 | 1,124,565 | 1,391,109 870,814 11,334 882,145 





Tasmania— 
Hobart. 359,858 | 356,497 | 716,355 744,011 SO 518,381 
Launceston .. -+-| 139,757 147,984 | 287,741 621,650 dewalt Fs 715,522 
Other Ports 66,923 66,121 133,044 131,500 aaaee 113,062 

566,538 | 570,602 | 1,137,140 | 1,497,161 | 1,330,144 16,821 1,346,965 








New Zealand— 
Auckland 229,138 | 181,349 | 410,487 | 1,642,686 | 1,125,865 89,013 1,214,878 
Wellington .. ++-| 156,057 117,431 273,488 | 1,527,186 | 1,303,621 13,261 1,316,882 
Invercargill. . wate 92,930 107,542 200,472 201,553 692,433 1,117 693,550 
Lyttelton & Christchurch] 68,638 | 126,544 | 195,182 | 1,206,080 | 1,824,104 39,152 | 1,863,256 
Dunedin 78,271 48,782 127,053 | 1,618,567 | 1,132,780 19,369 1,152,649 
Other Ports 50,189 74,452 124,641 746,984 | 3,287,065 6,571 | 3,293,636 


675,223 | 656,100 | 1,331,323 | 6,943,056 168,983 





| 


| 9,534,851 
Total for Australasia..| 8,536,061 | 8,515,968 |17,052,029 | 59,560,232 | 52,927,608 | 12,013,096 | 64,940,704 
i} |. 





























Total External ..| 3,194,133 | 3,067,009 | 6,261,142 34,349,363 eseeee 40,736,457 








DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 





The following table shows the tonnage and trade for 1892, dis- Distribution of 


: . 7 Chat ied tonnage and 
tributed in four important divisions :— trade. 


TONNAGE. 





External Tonnage. 


Colony | British | Australasian| 
er Tni ‘Pos fresh Colonies. 
United P sas as Foreign Colonies 

| Cine 1G ried 

| Kingdom. astralen| Countries. 

| asia. | 





Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales..| 841,705 363,440 | 1,131,431 8,310,608 | 5,647,194 


Victoria 709,549 146,842 371,802 228,193 | 3,227,933 4,456,126 
Queensland 179,919 100,159 79,271 359,349 | 613,079 972,428 
South Australia ..| 587,359 124,569 7,212 989,140 1,394,123 2,383,263 


Western Australia| 252,961 163,482 126,733 543,176 581,389 1,124,565 





Tasmania 138,458 772 2,514 141,744 995,396 1,137,140 


New Zealand .... 481,865 20,844 160,255 662,964 668,359 1,331,323 





Australasia ..| 3,191,816 920,108 | 2,149,218 | 6,261,142 | 10,790,887 | 17,052,029 

















External Trade. 





British Australasian 
Possessions 3 
outside 
Austral- 
asia. 


Colony. 
United 
Kingdom. 


Foreign 
Countries. 





| £ £ E | £ £ £ 
New South Wales..| 16,537,898 | 1,059,260 | 7,032,745 | 24,629,903 | 18,118,870 | 42,748,773 


Victoria 14,458,182 | 1,113,160 | 4,729,900 | 


20,301,242 | 11,087,849 | 31,389,091 
Queensland 6,146,296 | 191,842} 230,608 | 6,568,746 | 6,984,319 
South Australia ..) 5,539,48: 936,084 | 1,075,452 | 7,550,969 | 7,663,748 
Western Australia | 927,960 | 57,950 375,522 897,735 
Tasmania 357,458 1,314 18,836 1,966,521 | 2,844,126 


New Zealand ....| 12,251,98 288,350 | 1,241,496 | 13,781,833 | 2,696,074 | 16,477,907 
| 





Australasia ..| 56,880,904 | 3,817,929 | 14,386,987 | 75,085,820 | 49,415,116 | 124,500,936 
| 
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RAILWAYS. 


railways in 


Necessity for ie a country such as Australasia, ill supplied with navigable 
Australasia, 


rivers, the furtherance of railway construction is absolutely 
necessary to its proper development. This was recognized from 
an early period, but the difficulty of obtaining money at anything 
but a prohibitory interest long stood in the way of railway con- 
struction. Nevertheless, as will be seen, very considerable pro- 
gress has been made, especially of late years, and by far the greater 
portion of the Public Debt of Australasia has been contracted for 
railway purposes. As the extent of territory in Australasia 
almost equals that of Europe or the United States of America, 
while the population numbers less than four millions, it is almost 
needless to say that many of the lines run through districts very 
sparsely peopled. This is particularly the case with Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, where there are vast 
tracts of territory in which little in the nature of permanent 
settlement has yet been accomplished; and in none of the Colonies 


can it be said that the railway lines traverse thickly settled areas. 


Return yielded Notwithstanding these drawbacks the Railways of ee = 
q 


by Australasian . ° ‘ 
railways. collectively yield a net return equal to 3 per cent. on the outlay. 


The colonies of Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand, New 
South Wales, and Queensland have found it expedient to place 


the management and maintenance of railways under the control 


Railways 
aged by 
ssioners. 


of Commissioners. Victoria, in 1883, was the first colony to 
adopt this system ; four years later South Australia and New 
Zealand saw the wisdom of the change, while New South Wales 
and Queensland followed in 1888. Each of these colonies has 
appointed three officials as Commissioners, and has conferred 
upon them by law large executive powers, amounting to almost 
independent control, the object aimed at being to obtain economic 


management free from political interference. 











HISTORY OF RATLWAY CONSTRUCTION. 





In New South Wales and Victoria an additional safeguard in 
railway construction prevails. All proposed new lines before 
being sanctioned are submitted to a committee selected from 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. These committees take 
evidence as to the suitability of the route proposed, the prospect 
of the line paying, and the plan of construction, and upon the 
evidence taken draw up reports for or against the schemes pro- 
posed. This careful supervision of railway development has 
already been attended with success, and, as it isa matter of regret, 
that such committees were not earlier constituted, as probably the 
colonies would have been saved much useless railway construction. 

The question of establishing railway communication with the 
interior from Sydney was agitated as far back as 1846, but it was 
not until the enormous accession to the population of these 
lands, which followed upon the discoveries of gold, that the 
matter was carried to a successful issue. The earliest railways 
were begun almost at the same time in New South Wales and 
Victoria. The works were, indeed, actually first commenced in 
New South Wales, but the first railway line opened for traffic was 
the Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay line in 1854, 24 miles in length. 
No further extensions were opened in Victoria until 1857. In 
the first instance in both Colonies the construction of the lines 
was undertaken by private enterprise ; but the companies that 
pioneered the way in regard to railway construction soon found 
the magnitude of the undertaking beyond the scope of their funds, 
and it was apparent that only the Government could hope to keep 
pace with the needs of the country in this direction. The private 
works already begun in New SouthWales were, therefore, bought 
up by the Government in 1854, and all such lines fell into 
Government hands in Victoria one year later ; the Hobson’s Bay 
railway, however, was not acquired till 1878. From 1855 the 
Governments of the two Colonies undertook and carried on the 
work of railway extension. 

In New South Wales 14 miles of railway were placed under 
traffic in 1855. This was the line from Sydney to Parramatta, 
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INCREASE IN LENGTH OF LINES. 








and a further length of 9 miles was added in the following year. 
The first State railway-works in South Australia were undertaken 
in 1857 ; they were begun in New Zealand in 1860 ; in Queensland 
in 1864; in Tasmania in 1868 ; and in Western Australia in 1874. 


Increase of 


rail wage alleene: From the humble beginnings mentioned above the mileage of 


the various systems throughout Australasia had increased to 
12,405 in 1892 
740 miles are under private control. From 1854 to 1863 the 


, of which 11,665 miles belong to the State, and 
mileage opened yearly averaged 40; for the succeeding ten years 
the average was 110 miles; from 1874 to 1883 it averaged 509 
miles ; and for the ten years ended with 1892 the average yearly 
addition was 623 miles. The total mileage opened in Australasia, 
and the extensions during each year since railways were first 
undertaken, will be found below :— 





































































Miles opened. Miles opened. 

Total. — | each year, Total. | gach year. 
1854 2h 2h 1,700 202 
1855 164 | 14 1875 2,144 444 
1856 324 16 1876 2,678 535 
1857 117, | = 844 1877 3,447 769 
1858 132 15 1878 3,976 529 
1859 171 39 1879 4,393 417 
1860 215 44 1880 | 4,933 540 
1861 242 | 28 1881 | 5,526 | 593 
1862 372 | 130 1882 6,169 | 643 
1863 399 | 27 1883 | 6,587 418 
1864 474 | 74 1884 7,425 838 
1865 494 | 21 1885 | 7,881 456 
1866 524. | 29 1886 8,669 788 
1867 71s | 194 1887 | 9,498 | 829 
1868 789 71 1888 | 10,230 | 732 
1869 918 129 1889 | 11,074 844 
1870 | 1,040 | 122 1890 11,713 639 
1871 1,135 { 95 1891 12,174 46] 
1872 | 41,273 | 138 1892 12,405 | 232 
1873 | 4,498 | 225 | 





Main Inter- In 1883 a junction was effected between the New South Wales 


colonial lines. as ; ; 5 3 
: and Victorian lines atthe river Murray ; three years later direct 


DIVERSITY IN GAUGE. 





communication was established between Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, and in 1888 the last mile of line connecting Sydney with 
the northern colony was completed, thus placing the four Capitals, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in direct communi- 
ation with each other. Proposals have been made to the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia to construct a railway upon the land 
grant system, connecting the eastern districts of the Colony with 
South Australia. It is proposed to extend the lines to Eucla, 
close to the South Australian border, and when that Colony has 
extended her railways to the same point, Perth will be connected 
with all the capitals of the Australian Colonies. Should this be 
carried out, the European muils will, in all likelihood, be landed at 
Freemantle, and sent overland to the various destinations through- 
out the continent. 


Unfortunately no prior agreement was arrived at between the Question of 
Colonies as to the adoption of an uniform gauge. The Govern- ee 
ment of New South Wales constructed all their lines upon the 
English standard gauge of 4 ft. 8} in., while the Victorian Govern- 
ment adopted the 5ft. 3 in. gauge. Until the lines of the two 
Colonies met on the boundary no discomfort was of course experi- 
enced ; but since then the break of gauge, and the consequent 
change of trains has been a source of irritation and inconvenience. 

The South Australian Government adopted at the outset the 5 ft. 
3 in. gauge of Victoria ; but finding that the construction of lines 
of this gauge involved a heavier expense than they were prepared 
to face, the more recent lines were built on a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. 


In that Colony there are 488 miles laid with the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, 
and 1,319 with that of 3 ft. 6 in. The line joining Adelaide with 
the Victorian border, as well as several of the other trunk-lines 
have been constructed on the wide gauge, so that the line from 


Melbourne to Adelaide is uniform. The private line, which 
prolongs the South Australian system into New South Wales 
as far as Broken Hill, is on the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. All the 
Queensland lines are built on the gauge of 3 ft. 6 in., so that 


transhipment is necessary on the boundary between that Colony 
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Evils ofdiversity and New South Wales. The difficulty caused by this diversity 


of gauge. 


Proportion of 
miles of line to 


of gauge is already found to be troublesome. It is admitted on all 


hands that the trouble can be got over only by establishing 


uniformity of gauge, and every year in which action is delayed will 
make the establishment of that uniformity more costly, Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand have adopted the 3 ft. 6 in. 
gauge. The first line laid down in Tasmania was on the 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauge, but it was soon altered to 3 ft 6 in. The total length 
of line in Australasia laid down to a gauge of 5 ft. 3 in. is 
3,391 miles; there are 2,185 miles of the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge, and 
6,089 miles of the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. By the purchase of the Main 
Line Company’s property in 1890, the Tasmanian Government 
now controls a system of 377 miles of railway open for traffic. 


The population and area of territory per mile of line open 
] t) i 


population and yaries considerably. As regards population per mile of line open, 


area, 


Western Australia, South Australia, and Queensland—the most 
extensive Colonies—show most favourably ; but, in comparison per 
mile of line open to the area of the territory, Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania take the lead. The annexed table shows 
the relation of the railway mileage to population and to the area 
of each Colony for the year 1891-92 :— 





Per mile of line open. 





Colony. = <= = 
Population. Square miles of territory. 





New South Wales 25 137 
Victoria 30 


Queensland 288 





South Australia | 500 
Western Australia 1,613 
Tasmania 


New Zealand 





Australasia 














PROPORTION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 





In the following table are shown the population and area of Proportion in 
: : : ° ; other countries, 
territory per mile of line open in other countries. Of course a 


comparison can only be made fairly between Australasia and other 


young countries in process of development :— 





Length Population 
Countries. of per Mile 
Railway. of Line. 


Area per 
Mile of Line. 





miles. sq. miles. 
United Kingdom 20,191 1,876 6 

France | 20,666 1,849 10 

Germany 25,411 1,945 8 

Austria-Hungary 15,854 2,608 
Belgium 2,81 2,160 
Netherlands | yl 2,630 
Switzerland 1,951 1,503 
5,869 1,156 
5,951 2,948 


7,619 4,062 





17,283 12,797 
14,009 345 
Cape Colony 2,067 739 
Argentine Republic 7,201 486 
Brazil 5,546 2,525 
Chili 1,801 1,403 
Mexico 4,825 


United States of America 171,048 


Australasia 12,405 

















struction. 


EXTENSION OF RAILWAY LINES. 





The progress of railway construction, except, perhaps, in the 
case of Victoria, was anything but rapid during the earlier years. 
This was in a great, measure owing to the sparseness of the popu- 
lation, and the natural fear that the income would not justify the 
expense of widely extended lines. It was also due in some degree 
to the low estimation in which Australasian securities were held 
in London, and the consequent high rate of interest at which 
money for railway construction had to be borrowed. The initial 
difficulties attendant on railway construction may be said to have 
ended about 1871, for since that year progress has been made by 
all the colonies. The mileage under State and private control for 


each Colony during each period shown was :— 





Colony. 1871. | 1876. 





New South Wales ......... 358 | 554 2,266 
Victoria a 276 | 718 2,903 
Queensland .. a #. 218 | 298 2,320 
South Australia . na 3 133 | 308 f 1,823 
Western Australia x ‘es ae 38 657 
Tasmania : A 45 | 45 425 
New Zealand 4 * | 105) 718 2,011 


























524 |1,135 | 2,679 | 5,526 12,405 
\ 





* Railways not in existence. 


The following table shews the length of Government Railways 
under construction during 1892 :— 
Miles. 
New South Wales... 333 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia... 111 


The figure given above for New South Wales includes the 
Nyngan to Cobar line, a length of 81 miles, which was opened for 
traffic in July, 1892. 





AUSTRALASIAN RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 








Notwithstanding the energetic expansion of the railway systems 
throughout Australasia since 1881, there is still room for con- 
siderable extension. In South Australia railway construction south Australian 
is entirely confined to the south-eastern corner and to the oe 
extension of the Northern Line, which has its present terminus 
at Oodnadatta, 686 miles from Adelaide. It is proposed to 
eventually extend this line as far north as Pine Creek, the 
southern terminus of the Port Darwin line. When this railway 
is completed direct overland communication will be established 
between the northern and southern portions of the continent. The 
length of the gap between the terminus at Oodnadatta and that at 
Pine Creek is 1,140 miles on the telegraph route. An English 
syndicate has lately offered to complete this railway on the land 
grant system, but so far no decision has been arrived at. In New new South 
* , P , “ Wales Railways. 
South Wales the railway extensions will be chiefly confined to i 
perfecting the various systems now constructed. In Queensland, Coca 
with its vast expanse of partly settled territory and extensive ; 
seaboard, the railways are being constructed in separate systems. 
The lines commence from each of the principal ports and run 
inland, but there is no doubt that not many years will elapse 
before these systems will become branches of a main trunk line 
which in all likelihood will be the Brisbane-Charleville line 
extended as far as Normanton at the Gulf of Carpentaria. Lately 
a motion was carried in the Queensland Parliament affirming the 
desirability of allowing private enterprise to construct in the 
South, Central, and Northern divisions of the Colony eleven 
railway lines under the provisions of the Railway Construction 
Land Subsidy Act. 


In Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand, the railways are Chae em 
well developed compared with size of territory, and any future Zealand. 
extensions in these colonies will hardly be on as large a scale as 
those of the other colonies. It is the established policy of each 
colony to keep the railways under State control, and only in 


extreme circumstances is that policy departed from. In two of 








Private Lines. 


Government 
railways. 


PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. 





the colonies—Victoria and Queensland—the lines are entirely in 
the hands of the Government, although such was not the case 
always in the former colony, and in none of the colonies except 
Western Australia is the extent of private lines considerable 
when compared with that administered by the State. The 
following statement shows the gauge and length of the private 
railways of Australasia :— 





Colony. Line of Railway. Gauge. Length. 





ft. in.} ms. ch. 
{ Deniliquin-Moama 5 3] 45 0 
( Broken Hill-Cockburn 3 35 54. 
§ Woodville-Grange 5 3 3 40 
'| (| Adelaide-Glenelg (two routes) 3 6; 13 0 
Albany-Beverley s 244 0 
Guildford-Walkaway 5 100 0 
Great Southern Railway-Torbay .. el (aa Oe) 
Western Australia..|{ Guildford-Darling Range 3° 19 62 
Rockingham-Jarrahdale & Inland} 33 0 

Flinders Bay-Inland 3 6] 26 0 
Locheville-Timber Stations.........J 3 6 18 0 
Emu Bay—Mount Bischoff 3 6 0 

‘North Island,— 
Wellington-Longburn 3 0 

‘ Stirling-Kaitangata ‘ 0 
Middle Island, 

Midland Railway Co’s. Line} 54 


New South Wales... 


South Australia 


J 





Total 739 76 














A proviso has been inserted in the charters of the companies 
owning the private lines in New South Wales, whereby after a 
certain date the Government can, if disposed, acquire the lines at 
a valuation. Similar conditions are found in most of the charters 
granted by the other Colonies permitting the construction of 
private lines. 


The length of lines under the control of the Governments of 
Australasia is 11,665 miles, constructed :and equipped at a cost of 
£117,968,937 or an average of £10,113 per mile. The cheapest 
constructed lines were those of Western Australia, where the 


average rate has not exceeded £4,441 per mile. In Victoria the 
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Private Lines ,, 
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COST OF RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 





figures stand at £12,775, and in New South Wales at £15,246 
per mile. The following are the details of the Government 


railways in Australasia :— 





Total cost of Average 
Colony. Length. ge. construction cost 
and equipment. per mile. 





£ 


miles. £ 
33,312,608 


New South Wales 2,185 


yee 


or 


Victoria 2,903 37,085,309 


Queensland 2,32( 16,046,851 
South Australia 1,807 12,868,467 
204 905,974 4,441 


377 3,093,037 8,209 


ana noaaownnm w 


1,869 14,656,691 7,842 





11,665 117,968,937 | 10,113 

















It would hardly be fair to institute comparisons between the Cost of construc. - 
on. « 


cost of construction per mile in Australasia and in the densely 
populated countries of Europe, for while in Europe the resump- 
tion of valuable ground is, perhaps, the heaviest expense in con- 
nection with the building of railways, in the colonies this item of 
expenditure is not of leading importance. The cost per mile in 
certain sparsely settled countries is given thus :— 

India (State lines) £7,116 

Canada 11,483 

Cape Colony 8,968 

United States 


while for Australasia it is £10,113. 


Every Colony shows a surplus of revenue over working expendi- Eee 
ture, notwithstanding that the avowed object of railway construc- penditure. 
tion in the colonies has been to promote settlement, apart from 
considerations of profitably working the lines. At the same time 
the principle has been kept in view that in the main the Railways 


should be self-supporting. 
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The net revenue for 1891-92 was as follows :-— 

























Colony Gross Working Net 
a tevenue. Expenses. Revenue. 
£ £ £ 
New South Wales............ 3,107,296 | 1,914,252 1,193,044 
Victoria ....... .e.| 38,095,122 2,138,139 956,983 
Queensland .. tvei| 1,052,536. 639,502 413,034 
South Australia... ..| 1,228,511 664,606 563,905 
Western Australia. 67,760 63,884 3,876 
PASMAnigc.cicsesccvs jee 169,050 147,944 21,106 
New Zealand ............00000- 1,115,432 706,517 408,915 
Australasia ............ 9,835,707 6,274, 844 3,560,863 





The returns for the first four Colonies are for the year ending 
30th June, 1892; New Zealand for 3lst March, 1892; and 
Western Australia and Tasmania for 3lst December, 1891. 


Proportion of The following table shows the proportion of working expenses 
expenses to < j 
revenue. to gross revenue for each Colony in 1891-2. In South Australia, 


New South Wales, and New Zealand the proportion of the work- 
ing expenses to gross revenue was below the average for Austral- 
asia, while all the other Colonies are largely in excess of that 
figure. In South Australia the lines are now worked at a cost of 
a little more than one half the receipts, while in Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania for every £100 earned the working expenses 
amount to over £94 and £87 respectively :— 














Working expenses— 
Proportior 
Colony. to Coan revere? 

1891-92. 

per cent. 
New South Wales | 61°6 
WictOriase.ccrscnere overs ee 69°1 
Queensland ...... 60°8 
South Australia 54°1 
Western Australia rr 94:3 
abMAaniayesscscesstceesse ie 87°5 
IN6w Zealand’. rtee eet tet ncah tre 63°3 
Australasiainy: sisisassvietesevs ca: eeaeenscints 63°8 




































PROFIT AND LOSS ON RAILWAYS. 





The average interest payable on all Australasian loans is 3°99 Retums yielded 
t= ree : j by railways. 
per cent., and the returns yielded by the railways is 3:02 per 
cent., showing a loss in working of 0:97 per cent., equivalent to 


£1,144,300. The figures are :— 

















) | 

‘ | Interest returned Average interest | = ant 5 

Colony. on Capital, belay ees Average loss. 

per cent, per cent. per cent. 
New South Wales ............ 3°58 3°82 0°24 
VACtOrIA escvscoteneece recent 2°58 3°99 | 1:41 
Queensland. iS. ececcverecss 2:57 3°93 1°36 

South Australia .....5..06 4°38 4:08 0°30+ 

Western Australia.. 0°43 4:09 3°66 
Tasmania ..:...... 0°68 4:19 | 3°51 
New Zealand . 2°79 4:16 1:37 
Australasia ......... 3°02 3°99 0:97 














+ Represents profit. 


The rate of return on capital which is shown in the foregoing 
table represents the interest on the gross cost of the lines. In some 
cases the nominal amount of outstanding debentures is Jess than 
the actual expenditure on construction and equipment, owing to 
the fact that in these cases some loans have been redeemed, but 
as the redemption has been effected by means of fresh loans 
charged to general services, or by payments from the general 
revenue, and not out of railway earnings, no allowance on this 
account can reasonably be made. 


South Australia is the only colony showing a net profit after profit and toss 
paying for interest on construction, while the loss in the other ape 
colonies ranges from 0:24 per cent. in New South Wales to 3:66 
in Western Australia. The Victorian railways in 1886 yielded 
4:18 per cent., but through the extension of unprofitable lines 
the rate for the year ending June, 1892, had declined to 2°58 per 
cent. It is expected by the Victorian Commissioners that, with 
a rest in construction for some years, the equilibrium between 
net revenue and the interest payable would be accomplished. 





Returns per 
mile open. 


RATE OF RETURN PER MILE. 





The subjoined table shows the rate per cent. realized on capital 
expenditure for the last five years for those colonies where the 


management is under the administration of Commissioners :— 





Colony. 1887-8. 1888-9, 1889-90. 1890-1. 1891-2. 





Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cenit, | Per cent. | Per cent. 
New South Wales 2°85 3:14 3°18 
Victoria 3°56 3°73 | 2:91 
Queensland 2°75 0°84 | 1°70 
South Australia .......... 4°80 4°05 5:03 
New Zealand 2°30 2°60 2°97 

















The following table shows the gross earnings, expenditure, and 
net profit per average mile open. In 1881 the New South Wales 
railways yielded 5:31 per cent.—a higher rate of interest on the 
capital cost than was ever reached before or since. In the 
same year the Victorian lines yielded a return of 4:04 per cent., 
which is the highest on record with the exception of 4:18 in the year 
1886, as already mentioned. The decline in the net profits is largely 
due to the extension of the lines in sparsely populated districts, 
There is no doubt that with more limited extensions of this class, 
before long the Colonies will equalise the difference between net 
revenue and the interest on capital cost. The returns per average 


mile open were :— 





Net Profit per 


| 
Gross Earnings. Expenditure 
Average Mile open 


Colony. ———_ 


) 
1891-2. 1886. 1891-2. 1886, 1891-2. 





£ £ | £ £ 
New South Wales 1,423 334 877 | 373 546 
Victoria Ue ‘ 1,094 5 756 602 

Queensland | 458 | 308 278 139 
South Australia 50: 679 | 341 368 | 164 
Western Australia . . 238 36 295 315 | —57 
Tasmania | 488 358 401 | 15 
New Zealand i 428 | 379| 221 


| 
| 








Australasia G 517 543 | 342 

















Norg. (—) denotes loss. 
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The following is a co-relative table showing the returns per Returns per 
. 9 train mile. 
train mile :— 








Net Profit per 


| Gross Earnings. Expenditure. Train Mile. 


Colony. 





1886. 1891-2. 1886. 1891-2. | 1886. 1891-2. 





de. | edt d. | a d. d. 

New South Wales 80°01 | 89°25 | 55:30 | 54°98 | 24°71 |. 34°27 
WiCbOriaie es sicieesae seseveee| 77°03 | 62°91 | 33°69 | 43°45 | 43°34 | 19°46 
Queensland 62°50 | 63°75 z 38°75 | 19°50 | 25-00 
South Australia 67°52 | 70°04 g | 32°79"). 21:95) | 32°25 
Western Australia 30°52 | 48°48 | 45°70 |—7°38 
Tasmania 49°10 | 44°64 | 40°60 | 39°07 8°50 
83°22 | 88°92 | 54°85 | 56°32 | 28°37 





75°26 | 72-42 | 45°33 | 46°20 | 29-93 
| 














Nore. (—) denotes loss. 


In some of the colonies the railways pass through heavy and Railways 
: 0 a 5 Mae ; through difficult 

mountainous country, involving steep gradients. This is particu- country. 
larly the case in New South Wales, where the lines are most 
exceptional in their character, having been constructed with an 
unusual proportion of steep gradients, the worst being on the 
trunk lines, and so situated that the whole of the traftic has to 
pass over them. In the Southern system the line at Cooma 
reaches an altitude of 2,659 feet above the sea-level; on the 
Western, at the Clarence station, Blue Mountains, a height of 
3,658 feet is attained ; while on the Northern line the highest 
point, 4,471 feet, is reached at Ben Lomond. In no other colony 
of the group do the lines attain such an altitude. In Queensland 
the maximum height is 3,008 feet; in Victoria, 2,452 feet ; in 
South Australia, 1,970 feet; and in New Zealand, 1,252 feet. 
In the colonies where heavy gradients prevail the working 
expenditure must necessarily be heavier than in the colonies 
where the surface configuration is more level. 


The interest on capital cost, the proportion of working expenses returns from 


5 5 railway com- 
to the gross revenue, and the returns per train mile for some of pared. 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 





the principal countries, is given below. 
to the years 1890 or 1891 :— 


The figures refer either 













































Capital Cost. noe Per Train Mile. 
xpenses : 
7 ——| Propor- = = 
Country. | ; 

Total Per Mile Revue to Hone Gross Working Net 

Open. | Cent. | Revenue. Revenue. | Expenses.| Revenue. 
=e = a es = 

£ £_ |P. Cent} Per Cent. s. d. Bawden s d. 
United Kingdom.| 919,425,421 | 45,536 4:0 550 | 5 0} 2 94 2 3t 
France | 569,080,000 | 27,375 3:9 5 | 6 0 3.2 210 
Germany .... 512,951,000 | 20,201 56 5 6 6} | 3 61] 38 Ot 
Austria- Hungary 42,000 | 19,516 34 531 | 6 2% 3 33 | 2 114 
Belgium ........| 57,157,721 | 28,271] 4:0 592 | 347 2 8h 1 10k 
United States... 1,831,088,000 | 11,205 | 3:9 685 | 5 8k 310}; 110 
Canada ........ 168,034,518 | 11,483 16 730 | 4 6} 3 3f LS: 
Cape Colony ....; 16,949,722 8,9 6 589 | 3G 3 | 2 8 

Cape Colon} 949,722 68 | 46 59 | 6 6 10 2 

| | | 
Australasia ....| 117,968,937 | 10,118 30 63'S | 6 0% 3 104 | 2 2} 
| 

The number of passengers carried on the Victorian lines is 


largely in excess of that of New South Wales, due in a large 
measure to the complete suburban system prevailing in the former 
Colony, which places the principal suburbs in direct communica- 
tion with the metropolis. In the year ending June, 1892, the 
number of passengers carried on the suburban lines of Victoria 
was 34,396,325, while for the corresponding service in New South 


Wales for the same period it was only 16,966,855. 


The following table shows the number of passengers carried 
on the Government lines of each of the colonies in 1881 and 
1891-92, and are quoted from the official returns of the various 


railway departments :— 





Passengers carried. 





















Colony. 
1881. | 1891-92. 
| 
Number. ale Yumber. _ 

New South Wales 6,907,312 19,918,916 
Victorias ec... secs 18,973,070 69,546,921 
Queensland cers e..ciccnans 247,284 2,370,219 
South Australia .......... | 3,032,714 | 5,749,028 

| 67,144 

| 102,495 
«| 2,911,477 3,555,764 
Australasia jiisicovssx scdicesscese | 32,241,496 102,374,876 





The Queensland and New Zealand returns do not include passengers with season tickets. 








RECEIPTS FROM TRAFFIC. 8I 





The amount of goods tonnage is shown in the subjoined table. erenonsen ct 

; goods trattic. 
In the period from 1881 to 1891 there was an increase of about 
156 per cent., varying from 71 per cent. in South Australia to 


377 per cent. in Queensland :— 





Colony. 1881, 1891-2. 





Tons. Tons. 
2,033,850 4,296,713 
+ | 1,249,049 | 3,431,578 
Queensland eh ae 161,009 768,527 
South Australia nies 646,625 1,106,839 
Western Australia... eas 27,816 94,476 
Tasmania ee 44, 396 161,141 
523,099 2,122,987 





4,685,844 11,982,261 














The percentage of receipts from coaching traffic to the total Receipts trom 
receipts is about the same in the Australasian Colonies as in trafic. 
Kurope. The proportion in the United Kingdom for 1891 was 
42°9 per cent. for coaching traffic to 52°8 per cent. for goods 
traffic, besides which there was 4:3 per cent for miscellaneous 
receipts, which could not properly be classed under either of the 
above heads; so that the proportion of receipts from coaching 
traffic to goods traffic was 44°8 per cent. against 55:2 per cent. 


The figures for the various colonies are given below :— 





Colony. Coaching Traffic., Goods Traffic. 





Per cent. 
New South Wales te 61°7 
Victoria areas se : 46°9 
Queensland er Fy, ; 66°9 
South Australia 
Western Australia ... 
Tasmania 


work bo 


Sm LOT 
He Orde 





~ 
an 
doe 











The following table gives the different classes of rolling stock in Quantity of 
A é : rolling stock. 
the possession of the several Australasian Governments during : 


F 
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ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. 





1891-92 ; and, considerable as are the numbers of each class, 
they could with advantage be largely increased :— 






























. «| Passenger | Goods 
Colony. Locomotives. xe ;, | Waggons. 

New South Wales 489 | 1,054 10,455 
Victoria ........ 462 1,114 8,642 
Queensland 27) 323 3,885 
South Australia ... 247 | 338 5,825 
Western Australia 28 | 53 442 
Tasmania 52 | 47 931 
266 490 8,257 

Australasian, ct searacsciuesss 1,815 | 8,519 38,437 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be 
grouped under three heads—passengers, servants of the railways, 
and trespassers ; and the accidents themselves may be classified 
into those arising from causes beyond the control of the person 
injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. Adopting 
this classification the accidents during 1891-92 in those Colonies 


for which returns are available are enumerated below :— 



































Passengers. Henle a Trespassers, &c.| Total. 
Colony. So — —— ) =a aah pee 
|Killed.| Injured. |Killed. Injured. Killed.) Injured. peed:| Injured. 
New South Wales| 17 58 | 26 | 163 7 | 7| 50] 228 
Waictoria. sesccns.si 6 123 15 178 31 | 41 52] 342 
| | 
South Australia ... 2 | 6 4 | 32 | 10 3] 16) 41 
New Zealand ...... laoneat 9 3 | 108 4 | 54 Sie La 
| 


The railways of Australasia have been as free from accidents of 


a serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order 





ACCIDENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 





to obtain a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the 
proportion which the number of persons killed or injured bears to 
the total passengers carried. There is, however, no necessary 
connection between the two, for it is obvious that accidents may 
occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traffic, and a more 
reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers only compared 
with the number of passengers carried. The data from which 
such a comparison could be made are wanting for most countries ; 
the following table, therefore, shows the number of all descrip- 
tions, including not only passengers and employés, but trespassers, 
killed or injured on the lines of the most important countries, 
per million passengers carried :— 





Average per million passengers 
carried. 
Countries. 





Killed. Injured. 





United Kingdom : 8°53 
Russia in Europe .. ve “36 17°60 
France 3 ish ; 3°09 
Germany .... Ris 65 6°33 
Austria-Hungary 10°43 
Belgium 10°15 
Netherlands . 1°64 
Switzerland 5°65 
Sweden ... 4:51 
Norway ... 0:90 
Denmark .. 5:96 
Italy 21°48 
India .... 8:18 
Canada 65°31 
61 
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It will be seen that the Australasian Colonies stand on a level geen average 
Satislactory. 

with the average of the principal European countries. If, how- 
ever, the more legitimate comparison be made of the proportion 


of casualties amongst passengers only, fewer countries are avail- 


able for reference. These are given in the following table: the 
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NEW SOUTH WALES TRAMWAYS. 





figures represent in most cases an average of the last five years 


for which returns are available :— 












Average per million passengers. 
Countries. = = 

Killed. Injured. 
Wnrbed Kin Gdom Five re cecccslcegieens act an siaasseas cs 014 1:89 
RUSSIAN WULOP Ets vices cic sseesses tacos tvereeneess ti 0°63 2°33 
HranCe secre rar ea wae cetera sio as aise ne enc menaneee 0-16 0°70 
Germany 2.....-2..0° aca 0:10 0°38 
Austria-Hungary ... i 0°10 0°83 
Belgitim’:: cscs Koaiiaautestensemaaur tas sits 0:12 118 
Netherlands siisiiasinsc sas cceencatesmessciesersensmte: | 0:08 0°23 
Switzerland) 2s cress russiwrstvaeaantorisecossicasratecs 0:20 0°63 
Sweden .......... she SS ee ene aay 0:16 0:14 
Norway .. Ges cata uses semeeoneee seeks Guntes eal) Weaieens 0°07 
italy Acces ctantieunen SE, Sel 0-21 1°84 
Canadan wearer eee 1°52 618 
New South Wales 05 OF, 
WViAiCbOLIBi a. cmaerespeeumies 0O'l 18 
South Australia ne fre 0:3 0'8 
New, Zealand, stccsctenn ceatocsserscarsconaon antnen 07 2:3 








TRAMWAYS. 


In all the Australasian Colonies tramways are in operation, but 
it is chiefly in Sydney and Melbourne, the inhabitants of which 
numbered at the latest date 411,710 and 474,810 respectively, 
that the density of settlement has necessitated the general adop- 
tion of this mode of transit. In New South Wales steam motors 
are mostly used, though there is a length of 1} miles of cable 
tram at North Shore, and another cable line is being constructed 
from King-street, Sydney, to Ocean-street, Woollahra. The length 
of tram lines open on the 30th June, 1892, was 48 miles, which 
had cost for construction the sum of £1,099,659. The receipts 
for the year ended on the same date were £305,090, and the 
working expenses £248,591, leaving a profit of £56,499, or 5-14 


per cent. 





TRAMWAYS IN OTHER COLONIES. 





In Victoria the cable system is in operation in the metropolitan Victoria. 


area, the lines having been constructed by a municipal trust at a 
cost of £1,671,966. The tramways are leased to a company, and 
the receipts for the year ending 3lst December, 1891, were 
£511,915. In addition to these lines, there are 19} miles of 
horse tramway in Victoria. 


In Queensland there is a system of horse trams, controlled by 
a private company. The liabilities at the 30th September, 1891, 
were £148,901, and the assets £147,546; the receipts for the 
year ending in the same date were £17,998, and the expenses 
£19,081. The number of horses owned by the company was 
387, and cars 51. 


In South Australia there are no Government tramways, but 
horse trams are run in the principal streets of Adelaide by private 
companies. No particulars have been collected respecting the 
length of these lines, nor of the returns therefrom. 


The Western Australian Government owns a line of horse 
tramway between Roeburne and Cossack, a length of 8 miles. 
The total receipts for 1891 were £2,603 and the expenditure 
amounted to £2,108. 


In Tasmania a private company maintains a line of horse tram- 
way, 11 miles in length, between Don and Barrington, on the 
north-west coast. The cost was £9,926, the receipts in 1891 


came to £1,169, and the expenditure £1,194. Passengers are 


carried free of charge on this line. The average number of horses 
employed was 10 and vehicles 9. 


There are also tramways in existence in New Zealand under 


private management, but no particulars are at present available. 
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South Australia. 
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First post office, 


First Postal Act. 
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FOST AND: TELEGRAPHS: 


POSTAL SERVICE. 


fe first Australasian post-office was established by Governor 
Macquarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed 
Postmaster. The office was in High-street (now known as George- 
street), Sydney, at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, “in 
consideration of the trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” 
allowed to charge on delivery to parties addressed, 8d. for every 
English or foreign letter of whatever weight, and for every parcel 
weighing not more than 20 lb., ls. 6d. ; but exceeding that weight, 
3s. The charge on Colonial letters was 4d., irrespective of weight; 
and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed to their wives, were charged 
ld. Very little improvement in regard to postal matters took 
place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate the postage 
of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the establish- 
ment of post-oftices, and to fix the rates of postage. 


It was, however, not until 1828 that the provisions of the Act 
were put into full force. The rates of postage appear to have 
depended upon the distance and the difficulty of transmission. 
The lowest single inland rate was 3d., and the highest 12d., the 
postage on a letter increasing according to its weight, which was 


fixed for a single letter at ounce. Letters between New South 


Wales and Van Diemen’s Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), 


and newspapers ld. Other ship letters were charged 4d. single 


rate, and 6d. for any weight in excess. The privilege of franking 











MAIL STEAM—SHIPS. 





was allowed to the Governor and a number of the chief public 
officials, and letters to and from convicts passed free under certain 


regulations. 


In 1831 a two-penny post was established in Sydney, and in 
1835, under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed 
and another Act was passed, which fixed the charge on a single 
letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and 
so on up to ls. for 300 miles. In 1837 a post-office was established 
in Melbourne, which was then of course a part of New South 
Wales. Stamps were introduced in the same year in the shape of 
stamped covers or envelopes, which are believed to have been the 


first postage-stamps ever issued. 


Regular steam mail communication with England was first 
established in 1852; prior to that time the Colony had to depend 
upon the irregular arrival and despatch of sailing vessels, hut in 


? ? 


that year the steamships “Australia,” “Chusan,” and “Great 
Britain” were despatched from England, making the voyage in 
60 days, causing a strong desire in the minds of the Colonists for 
a more frequent and steady system of communication with the Old 
World. The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 hindered for 
a while the accomplishment of this object, but in 1856 a line of 
steamers was again laid on, and the service was carried on by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the Royal Mail Company 
for some years, without giving so much satisfaction to the public 


as might have been expected. 


As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment 
of a line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the 
subject were carried on for several years between the Government 
of the United Kingdom and those of New South Wales and 
New Zealand. The result was that in 1866 the line was started, 
and continued in operation until the end of 1868, when it was 
terminated through the failure of the company by which it had 
been carried out. In the following year New South Wales, in 
conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service via 


Sir Richard 
Bourke’s Postal 
Act. 


Stamped covers. 


First mail 
steamer. 


The Panamaline, 
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San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under various 
conditions, has been continued up to the present time. The 
contract expired in November, 1890, but was renewed during 
1891 for one year only by the New Zealand Government, and the 
steamers still make Sydney their terminns, without any subsidy 
as far as New South Wales is concerned. The service is still in 
existence in 1893. 


The establishment of a maii route via America had the effect 
of stimulating the steamship-owners who were engaged in the 
service via Suez, and from that time there was a marked improve- 
ment in the steamers employed, as well as in the punctuality and 
speed with which the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company have carried mails for the colonies almost 
from the inception of the ocean steam service, with very few 
interruptions. Towards the end of 1878 the Orient Company 
commenced carrying mails between Australia and the United 
Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. In the year 
1883 the fine steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France 
entered the service, to be followed in 1887, by the North German 
Lloyd’s, so that there are now sometimes two mails received 
and despatched every week, and a voyage to Europe, which was 
formerly a formidable undertaking, involving great loss of time 
and much discomfort, is regarded as a mere pleasure trip to fill up 
a holiday. 


The following statement gives the number of letters and news- 
papers passing, in 1861, through the post-oflices of the various 
Colonies. It will be seen on comparing these figures with those 
in the next table that the number of letters for all Australasia in 
1861 was less than is now transacted by any individual Colony, 
Tasmania and Western Australia excepted. It should be explained 
that, while the figures quoted show correctly the postal business 
of each individual Colony, the total number of letters and news- 
papers for Australasia as returned is too large, the intercoloniai 
mails being counted twice over—that is, both at the Colony they 
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AUSTRALASIAN POSTAL BUSINESS. 





are sent from and at the Colony they are delivered at. In this 
table, as well as in the following one, a second total has been 
given, from which this Intercolonial excess is excluded, so as to 
represent the amount of postage business actually transacted in 
the year 1861 :— 





‘ < No. of re a 
Colony. Post Offices. Letters. Newspapers. 





New South Wales... 340 4,369,463 3,384,245 
Victoria ..| 369 6,109,929 4,277,179 
Queensland ..... .. Bp 24 515,211 427,489 
South Australia... tans 160 1,540,472 1,089,424 
Western Australia ne 193,317 137,476 
Tasmania were 100 835,876 895,656 

ae ay 1,236,768 1,428,351 








Australasia a 14,801,033 11,639,820 





Australasia (Intercolonial | 
excess excluded) ...... we 14,061,000 10,941,400 














The following shows the postal business of each of the colonies Postal business. 


during 1891, the number of letters, &c., being obtained by adding 
inland letters passing through the office, and thus counted 
once, to Intercolonial and Foreign letters, &c, received and 
despatched ; with a similar correction to that made in the previous 
table :— 





) | 

| Books 

Post | Letters and ot 

Colony. “ane + Ct , \Parcels, and| Newspapers.) Revenue. 
Offices. | Post Cards. Packages. 








New South Wales 1,384 | 64,153,600 | 11,068,500 2,517,300 
Victoria -| 1,671 | 62,526,448 7,684,915 | 22,729,005 
Queensland .. . 903 | 15,345,842 2,491,957 11,896,148 
South Australia... 2 629 | 17,836,092 1,314,724 8,883,103 | 
Western Australia . a 84 8,192,992 322,419 1,665,862 6 
Tasmania : 328 5,852,381 1,805,859 5,376,142 53,500 
New Zealand 1,231 | 26,537,545 5,039,873 | 11,312,200 197,910 








Australasia ........60.0006 6,230 | 195,444,900 | 29,228,247 | 104,379,760 | 1,269,132 





Australasia (Intercolonial 
excess excluded) ....] .... | 183,694,900 | 23,228,247 

















* Approximate. 
The figures given for Victoria, excepting revenue, are those for 
1890, similar information for 1891 not being compiled by the 
postal authorities of that Colony. 





LETTERS AND PAPERS PER HEAD. 





Of the totals given for Australasia, 166,851,408 letters and 
post-cards ; 20,736,387 books, parcels, and packages; and 
79,197,814 newspapers were “inland,” that is, they were posted 
and delivered within the same Colony, while 28,583,492 letters, 
8,491,860 parcels, and 25,181,946 newspapers were received from 
or despatched to places beyond the Colony. Every article is thus 
counted once by each Colony through whose post-office it passes. 


During 1890 the number of letters passing through the post- 
offices of New South Wales was less than that of Victoria, but 
in 1891 the New South Wales total increased by nearly 6,000,000. 
No comparison can be made with Victorian figures for the same 


year, owing to the absence of the returns of the latter Colony. 


Effect of reduced The increase in Victoria in 1890 over that of the preceding 


postage. 


year amounted to nearly fourteen and a half millions, a circum- 


stance almost entirely due to the reduction of fee from 2d. to 1d. 
on all letters posted in the Colony for delivery within its boundaries. 
In New South Wales and Tasmania newspapers were carried free 
within the Colony during 1891, which largely extended their circu- 
lation through the post, but in all the other colonies a small fee was 
charged. The following table shows the number of letters and 
post-cards, books, &c., and newspapers per head during 1891. 
Western Australia and Victoria take the lead in respect to 
letters, but New South Wales and Tasmania stand foremost as 


regards newspapers :-— 





Number per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 
Books, 


Letters, &e. Parcels, &c. 


Newspapers. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia... 
Tasmania 


DOAPAWSO 

















AUSTRALASIAN POSTAL FACILITIES. g!I 





The following table shows the number of letters and post-cards Postal business 
per head in some of the principal countries of the world. With countries. 
the exception of the United Kingdom the extent of the corres- 
pondence in Australasia largely exceeds that of any of the 


countries named. In this table also the total for Australasia has 


been corrected by the elimination of the Intercolonial excess :— 





Country. 


Number of Letters} 

and Post-cards 
per head 

of Population. 


Country. 


| 

Number of Letters 

and Post-cards 
per head 

of Population. 





United Kingdom 
France 

Belgium 
Netherlands.. 
Germany 
Denmark 
Sweden 

Norway 


53 





Austria 
Switzerland 
Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 
Canada 

Cape Colony ... 


| Australasia 





Russia 











The following table illustrates the extent of the postal facilities Postal facilities 
in regard to the number of inhabitants, and the square miles of 
territory to each post-office. It will be seen that Western 
Australia has one office to every 634 persons, while New South 
Wales, with the largest postal business of the colonies, has the 
least number of offices compared with population; Western 


Australia, the least when compared with territory :— 





Number of Number of Square 
Inhabitants to each | Miles of Territory to 
Post Office. each Office. 


Colony. 





Number. 

New: South: Wales viii... casenseeesen.sesesas 844 
ie gue | 670 51 
Queensland ...... seeneraee| 454 740 
South Australia eae 518 1,325 
| 634 12,621 
465 80 
515 85 


Square Miles. 
224 





620 
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OCEAN MAIL SERVICES. 





All the colonies, with the exception of New Zealand, have, in 
conjunction with the Imperial Government, entered into an agree- 
ment with the Peninsular and Oriental, and the Orient Steam 


Navigation Companies. Under this contract, which will expire 


on the 31st January, 1895, the two Companies have undertaken a 
weekly mail service for a yearly subsidy of £170,000. This 
subsidy is made up by a contribution of £95,000 from the 
Imperial Government, and of £75,000 from the six contracting 
colonies, distributed on the basis of population as follows :— 





Amount of 


Colony. Subsidy, 1891. 








£ 

New South Wales | 26,675 
Victoria ‘ 26,383 
Queensland weieene . 9,706 
South Australia .. ee eeeas 7,579 
Tasmania aeibees 3,596 
1,061 


75,000 








The estimated net cost to be made good from revenue in New 
South Wales was £13,729 against £564 in 1890, while the cost 
of this service to Queensland amounted to £9,688. Victoria, 
after paying her share of the subsidy, had a deficit of £7,853. 


Xeturns for the other colonies are unfortunately not available. 


The mail service has been performed with great regularity 
and expedition. The average time of both services in 1891 was :— 


Days. 
London to Sydney 


Sydney to London 34,2, 


In addition to the federal ocean mail service via Suez, New 
South Wales and New Zealand, until November, 1890, subsidised 
the Union Steamship Company for a four-weekly service, via 
San Francisco, to the amount of £37,000, of which New South 
Wales paid £25,750, and New Zealand £11,250. The cost of 
















FOREIGN MAIL—STEAMERS. 





this service during 1891 was £349 to New South Wales, £171 
to Victoria, and £462 to Queensland, and £3,455 to New Zealand. 
The New Zealand Shipping Company is also under contract to carry 
mails from New Zealand to the United Kingdom, and the cost of 


this service during 1891 was £2,691. The average time during Time by the 
= iS © American 


the same year by the San Francisco route was :— service, 
Days. 
Londonsto: Sydney, vvsevsceciostovereerscorcntecnesyscuerense 4075 


Sydney to Londons ciisccs.seosnccnscconesessoseooesstareees 
























The British India Steam Navigation Company, sailing from HoutsePtenite 
Brisbane, via Torres Straits, carry mails under contract with the 
Queensland Government. This route is from four to ten days 
longer than those previously mentioned, mails in 1891 having 
occupied about 44 days in transit. Queensland, under the former 
contract, paid the company an annual subsidy of £55,000. This 
contract ceased in January, 1890, and under a new contract the 
Colony agreed to pay the company an annual subsidy of £19,800 
for a four-weekly, or £32,500 for a fortnightly service. The 
latter service was commenced on Ist July, 1890, the monthly 
service having lasted nearly six months; but in November, 1891, 
the contractors, on account of the heavy losses under the fort- 
nightly system, were allowed to revert to,the four-weekly service 
for twelve months from 22nd December, 1891, the subsidy being 
reduced to the smaller amount mentioned above, viz., £19,800. 
The cost of English mails by this Jine in 1891 was £24,201. 

Besides those mentioned the other steamship companies trading French and 
with the Australasian Colonies carry mails, notably the Messa- steamers. 
geries Maritimes Company and the North German Lloyd, sailing 
from Sydney, and the Shaw, Saville, and Albion Company, sailing 
from Lyttelton, via Magellan Straits. The companies are paid by 
the Colonies in proportion to the weight of mail matter carried, 
but the Messageries Maritimes Company and the North German 
Lloyd are in receipt of large subsidies from the French and 
German Governments respectively. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
a Japan Mail Steamship Company, purposes shortly running a line 
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of fast steamers between Japan, China, and the Colonies. It is 
understood that the enterprise will be subsidized by the 
Japanese Government. A monthly mail service from Sydney and 
Brisbane, via Vancouver, has just been initiated by Mr. James 
Huddart. 


The postage to the United Kingdom was reduced in January, 
1891, from 6d. per 4 oz. via Italy, and 4d. via the long sea route, 
to the uniform rate of 24d. In 1891 the Colonies were represented 
at the Congress of the Universal Postal Union held in Vienna, 
and on July 4th, a convention was signed on their behalf, by 
which they joined the Union from October Ist, 1891. From that 
date the rate of postage to all British Colonies and possessions and 
foreign countries included in the Union was reduced to 24d. As 
was to be expected, the immediate result of the alteration was a 
reduction in revenue, but it is confidently anticipated that so far 
as these Colonies are concerned, the time is not far distant when 
the revenue from this branch of postal service will reach its 


original volume. 


A common scale of postage on newspapers has been adopted 
by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and New Zealand, and it is considered probable that before long 
the two remaining colonies of Australasia will join in the arrange- 
ment. It has been provided that newspapers for the United 
Kingdom shall be subject to a charge of ld., irrespective of 
weight, and to all places beyond Australasia, except the United 
Kingdom, the same rate for every 4 oz., with an additional 4d. 
for every 2 oz. over that weight. By a recent change in the 
postal laws of Queensland newspapers, which previously were 
transmitted from New South Wales and Tasmania to that colony 
free of charge, were subjected to a charge of ld. for every 10 oz. 


on delivery in Queensland, unless prepaid at the rate of 3d. for 


10 oz. in the country of origin. 


The number of registered letters passing through the post 
offices of the Australasian Colonies has largely increased of late 





TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 





years, and in New South Wales the number in 1891 was no less 
than 1,047,080, an increase of 266,878 over the total in 1890. 
This large increase is not a natural growth, but arises chiefly 
from correspondence relating to so-called “consultations” or 
lottery sweeps connected with horse-racing, which are established 
in Sydney, and'to support which large sums of money are sent 
to that city from all parts of Australasia, and also from other 
countries. Probably not less than 600,000 of the total for 1891 
in New South Wales were associated with these “sweeps.” The 
Government of New South Wales proposes to deal with this 
evil in an amending Postal Bill. It has been estimated by the 
late Postmaster-General of Victoria that nearly £100,000 of the 
Colony’s money is sent to New South Wales annually to be 
distributed in these sweeps. 


All the Colonies, with the exception of New South Wales, Parcels post. 
have systems of intercolonial parcels post in operation, and in 
the latter Colony steps are being taken to secure the necessary 
legislation for the inauguration of this useful branch of the 
postal service. 


An Intercolonial Postal Conference was commenced in Brisbane piano 
on the 20th March, 1893, at which matters of detail, both minis- ae 
terial and departmental, in connection with postal and telegraph 
business were considered. The whole of the seven Australasian 
Colonies were represented, and agreement was arrived at with 


regard to several matters of detail. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


In no country in the world has the development of telegraphic Telegraphic. 

o : . ° Z communication 
communication been so rapid as in Australasia, and in none in Australasia. 
has it been taken advantage of by the public to anything like the 
same extent. Taking Australasia as a whole, there are only four 


countries in the world that possess a greater extent of telegraph 


lines, and only five in which a larger number of messages are 


actually sent. In no other country, however, does the number of 
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messages bear anything approaching the same ratio to the popu- 
lation. The following table illustrates these remarks :— 


















Length of tele- Messages per 
Country. graph lines Messages. head of popu- 

(poles). lation. 

Miles. No. No. 
United Kingdom ......ccc:cccceseeees 31,824 69,685,000 18 
Pan CG tant eben hice Hera 60,910 29,307,000 0:8 
Belgium \isceewsrcuseere « wens 4,265 5,312,000 0:9 
Netherlands .................. oo 3,257 4,286,000 0:9 
Germany isemrccmscot ciscacaies 62,007 | 27,728,000 06 
DenMarka*y sresssccccoccccuntcc ees | 2,794 1,503,000 O'7 
Sweden ..... Reva 5,456 1,755,000 0-4 
Norway ... aes 4,710 1,454,000 0:7 
RUsBLa ect ace eee ea ate 74,276 9,949,000 O01 
Austria-Hungary ....... Wee 39,354 13,546,000 0°3 
Switzerland... .......... Fl 4,418 3,612,500 12 
Tallyiccrccconcateniees : 22,523 8,176,000 0:3 
Spain encase vies 14,710 4,085,000 0:3 
Portugal ........ a 3,191 1,730,000 04 
United Statesiac..-cctcssecnes Lie 187,981 59,148,000 0-9 
Catiada sun tisus ccssancense aa 30,987 4,368,000 0-9 
CapeiColony?: Sictascceccsnce wesc ite 4,920 1,317,000 0:9 
Australasia (Intercolonial excess 44,855 11,069,800 2°9 

excluded. ) 











* Government lines only, 


The totals of the telegrams of the Australasian Colonies amount 
to 12,269,800 ; from this number has been deducted 1,200,000, 
to avoid the counting of Intercolonial telegrams, both in the 
despatching and the receiving Colonies. From the above table it 
appears that the population of Australasia sent nearly three 
messages through the telegraph in the year for each inhabitant. 
In the United Kingdom the number was about one and three- 
quarters to each inhabitant; in the United States of America 
about one message for every inhabitant. The return for the 
United States includes only the lines of the Western Union 
Company, who own the principal part of the United States 
telegraph system. In France and Belgium one message and a-half 
was sent for every two persons; in Germany one message for 
every two persons ; in Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Spain, rather 
more than one message for every four persons. In Canada and 
the Cape Colony less than one message is sent for every inhabitant 
in each year. 
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The electric telegraph was introduced into these Colonies almost First Telegraph 
at the time of the earliest railway construction. The first telegraph 
messages were sent in New South Wales in 1851. In Victoria 
the telegraph line from Melbourne to Williamstown was opened 
in 1854. The first line in South Australia, from Adelaide to 
Port Adelaide, was opened in 1856 ; and the first Tasmanian line 
was completed in 1857. In New Zealand the first telegraph office 
was opened in 1862 ; and the line from Brisbane to Rockhampton, 
the first in Queensland, was opened in 1864. Telegraphic com- 
munication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide in 1858. The first telegraph in Western Australia was 
opened in 1869, and communication between that Colony and all 
the others of the group was completed in 1877. 
Australasia is connected with Europe and the rest of the world Cables. 
by means of cables connecting with the various Asiatic continental 
lines. There are two cables 





the older one opened in October, 
1872—joining Port Darwin to Banjowangie in Java, whence 
communication is provided with Kurope by way of Batavia, 
Singapore, Madras, and Bombay. The cable from Port Darwin 
to Banjowangie is unfortunately liable to damage through 
volcanic eruptions, and the question is, therefore, being considered 
whether a point more to the east should not be substituted for 
Banjowangie. The length of line between Adelaide and London 


is 12,570 miles—9,146 cable, and 3,424 miles overland wire. Of 





the land portion 1,971 miles are between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin. A second cable was laid in 1888 from Broome, on Roe- 
buck Bay, in Western Australia, to Banjowangie. The length 
of line by this route from Perth to London is 12,296 miles, 
10,811 being cable and 1,485 land wire. The eastern colonies 
are connected with Broome by a line running from Adelaide, via 
Port Augusta, Eucla, and Albany, to Perth. The cable joining 
Tasmania to the continent of Australia was laid in 1869, the 
length being about 170 miles, It starts from the township of 
Flinders, near Cape Schanck, in Victoria, and terminates at Low 
Head, at the mouth of the Tamar, in Tasmania. New Zealand 
G 





Amended tariff. 


Cable to New 
Caledonia, 


CABLE TO NEW CALEDONIA. 





was joined to the continent by a cable laid in 1876, the length 
being about 1,191 miles. It has its Australian terminus within 
sight of the spot where Captain Cook landed on the shores of 
Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw of the monument of La 
Perouse. The New Zealand terminus of the cable is at Nelson, on 
the middle or south island, whence another cable is laid to 
Wanganui, in the North island, with an alternate line from Picton 
to Wellington. 

At a conference of the postal and telegraphic authorities, held 
in Sydney in February, 1891, the question of cable rates came 
under discussion, and a proposal of the Eastern Extension Tele- 
graph Company was agreed to, by which the colonies, with the 
exception of New Zealand and Queensland, undertook to make 
good half the loss which the Company would sustain by a 
reduction in the schedule of cable charges. The amended tariff 
came into force in May, 1891, and the amount to be guaranteed 
to the Company for the portion of the year during which the 
contract was in existence was £158,941. The sum earned by 
the Company for the same period was £120,141, so that the 
deficiency on the eight months’ business was £38,350, one-half of 
which was made good by the contributing colonies pro rata 


according to population. 


An agreement has been entered into between the representative 
of a French company and the Queensland Government, for the 
construction of a cable service between Queensland and New 
Caledonia, a distance of 900 miles. The French Government is 
to guarantee £8,000 and the Governments of New South Wales 
and Queensland £2,000 each asa subsidy to the line; and in 
consideration of this sum the two Australian Governments 
mentioned are entitled to the use of the wire for transmission of 
Government messages free of cost, up to the extent of the 
guarantee. The Queensland terminus of the cable has been fixed at 
Burnett Heads, that locality having been selected as being more 
suitable than either Gladstone, Sandy Cape, or Cape Moreton, 


which had been mentioned as probable landing places for the cable. 
i g$] 





LENGTH OF TELEGRAPHS. 





This service, when completed, will be the first portion of the pro- 
posed main Pacific cable, connecting Australia with Vancouver, 
San Francisco, or such other place as may be determined. 

All the Colonies show very rapid progress in regard to tele- 
In the 


case of Queensland this increase is largely due to the construction 


graphic matters during the period from 1871 to 1881. 


of the line to the Gulf of Carpentaria ; and in the case of South 
Australia, to the construction of the lines to Port Darwin and to 
Eucla, on the boundary of Western Australia. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of tele- 
graphic lines for each colony at intervals of ten years, as far as 


the returns are available :-— 





Colony. 1871. 1881. 1891. 





8,515 
3,350 
6,280 
4,946 

928 
3,824 


11,697 
7,170 
9,996 
5,640 
2,921 
2,082 
5,349 


New South Wales. 
Victoria 
Queensland a 
South Australia... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


*4,674 
*2,295 
2,525 
1,183 
*750 
*291 
2,015 

















13,733 | 29,428 44,855 





* In 1873. 
The next table gives similar particulars, only the amounts are 


expressed as miles of wire instead of length in poles :— 





Colony. 1891. 





24,780 
138,989 
17,646 
12,707 

3,546 

3,178 
13,235 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 

















89,081 





* In 1873. 


The number of telegrams passing along the wires of each Colony, 


and the revenue received by the respective telegraph departments 
for the year 1891, were as follow. In the total for Australasia 





Progress in 
Telegraphic 
matters. 


Length of 
Telegraph poles. 


Length of 
Telegraph wires 


Number of 
Telegrams. 


100 


Telep 


Jones 
1eSy 


TELEPHONES. 





a correction has been made for Intercolonial telegrams recorded 


in both the despatching and the receiving colony :— 





Colony. 


New South Wales ............ 
WiCtoridccscsremurietizrietnennes 
Queensland ... 
South Australia ..............5 
Western Australia 
Tasmania: :sccececes 
New Zealand 


Australasia 


Australasia (Intercolonial excess| 


excluded.) 









| Number of Telegrams. 


Revenue Received. 





11,069,800 








£ 

antes 4,046,251 181,952 
aaa oe 3,310,489 135,312 
1,189,355 90,940 

SERS 917,633 79,310 
994,113 12,643 

593,583 32,576 

1,988,353 91,592 

en 12,269,777 624,325 





In connection with the Telegraph Departments of the various 
colonies, Telephone Exchanges have, during recent years, been 
established in the capitals and other important centres of 


population. 


The returns relating to Telephones are, however, 


difficult to separate from those relating to Telegraphs, particularly 


with regard to the distinct wires in use. 


Information regarding 


Telephones in the different colonies, as far as can be ascertained, 


will be found in the following table :— 






















Number Miles of wire 
Colony. of (distinct from Revenue. 
telephones. telegraph wires.) | 
; | £ 

New South Wales............ 2,789 16,579 
IWictOria h sicsssamacseecenaeasae 38,384 
Qiuecnslandi: sencirisiverernes | 4,207 
South Australia .. 12,348 
Western Australia. | 1,084 
Tasmania.... 496 3,528 
New Zealand’ .i20..-ciscssenss: 2,603 | 18,571 
Australasia,:-csessesscess|) LO}D47, | Sears 94,701 











* Not furnisted. 


In addition to the branches of the Postal and Telegraphic 
business dealt with in this chapter, Money Order Offices and Savings 


Banks are in operation in all the colonies, particulars regarding 


which will be found in the chapter dealing with Finance. 











PARLIAMENTS. 


ROM the nature and composition of the population of 
Australia at and for some time after its first settlement, 

the government and direction of affairs naturally rested in the 
hands of the Governor alone, and it was not until the year 1824, 
during the time of Sir Thomas Brisbane, that any attempt was 
made to provide the Governor with recognized advisers. In that 
year the first Legislative Council was appointed, consisting of six 
gentlemen, of whom five held the principal official positions in the 
Colony, the sixth being Mr. John Macarthur, the founder of the 
Australian wool industry. The first Act of Parliament ever 
passed in Australia was a measure dealing with the currency, in 
1824. Four more members were added to the Council in the 
following year, by Governor Darling, and further additions were 
made from time to time. On 6 June, 1838, the public were first 
admitted to hear the debates, for up to that time even the 
reporters of the Press had been excluded. Henceforth, however, 
the proceedings were more or less fully reported. Until the year 
1843 the members of the Legislative Council were all nominated 
by the Governor, but in that year the principle of election was 
introduced, in conjunction with that of nomination. The 
nominated members were twelve in number, six being official and 
six non-official. The elected members comprised a number of 
men whose names have become [historic, such as W. C. Went- 
worth, William Bland, William Lawson, Charles Cowper, Terence 
Aubrey Murray, W. H. Suttor, Francis Lord, Richard Windeyer, 
Alexander Macleay, Roger Therry, Charles Nicholson, and John 


First Le 








Counci 


Introduction of 
the elective 
principle. 











RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 










Dunmore Lang, the two last mentioned being among the repre- 
sentatives of the Port Phillip district, since known as Victoria. 
First Speaker. Myr, Alexander Macleay was the first Speaker of this body, 

succeeded by Sir Charles Nicholson in 1846. Mere representation 


in the Legislature did not altogether satisfy the colonists, for as 









far back as the year 1845 the question of Responsible Govern- 






ment was publicly discussed. The agitation once started was 






never allowed to slumber, but aided by a vigorous and outspoken 






Press, as well as by the talented oratory of some of the patriotic 






members of the Legislature, it continually acquired new strength, 






until, in the year 1855, the Imperial Parliament passed a measure 






to sanction the new Constitution that the colonists sought. On 
First Parliament 22 May, 1856, the first Australian Parliament under Responsible 
under Respon- ee A 
sible Govern- Government was opened by Sir William Denison, in Sydney. It 


ment. 
consisted of a nominated Upper House, called the Legislative 








Council, and a Legislative Assembly, consisting of fifty-four 






elected members, of whom Sir Daniel Cooper was chosen the first 
Speaker. The first Ministry consisted of Sir Stuart Alexander 
Donaldson as Colonial Secretary and Premier ; Mr. Thomas Holt, 
Colonial Treasurer; Sir William Manning, Attorney-General ; 
Mr. J. B. Darvall, Solicitor-General; Mr. G. R. Nichols, 
Auditor-General ; and Mr. W. C. Mayne as Representative of 
the Government in the Legislative Council. From that period the 














principles upon which the Government of New South Wales is 
based have never altered, though there have been some changes in 
the details. Various amendments of the Electoral Act have 
taken place from time to time, by which the number of repre- 
sentatives to the Legislative Assembly has been largely increased, 
and alterations have taken place, all in the direction of the 
removal of restrictions, and the extension of the liberties of 
the people. The Legislative Council now numbers seventy-one 
members, though there is no limit fixed, and the Assembly 141. 
The tenure of a seat in the Council is for life. The only 
qualification required of members is that they shall be 21 years of 


age, and natural-born or naturalized subjects. The qualification 








CONSTITUTION OF VICTORIA. 





for a member of the Assembly is the same as that for the Council 
in the main. Members of this body receive £300 a year, in 
addition to free railway passes, but members of the Council are 
unpaid. The duration of the Assembly is limited to three years, 
Manhood suffrage prevails, the only condition being six months’ 
residence before the rolls are compiled. Since the inauguration of 
Responsible Government there have been fifteen appeals to the 
people, and the fifteenth Parliament is now in its second Session. 
The average duration of each Parliament has been two years 
two months and six days. 

The example and influence of New South Wales has not been 
without effect on the other Australasian Colonies. Victoria, after 
its separation from New South Wales, was legislated for by a 
Council of partly nominated and partly elected members, but on 
21 November, 1856, the first Parliament under the new Consti- 
tution of Victoria was opened. This Constitution differed from 
that of the parent Colony in that the Legislative Council, as well as 
the Assembly, was elective ; it consisted of thirty members, while 
there were fifty-eight in the Lower House. Mr. W. C. Haines 
was the first Premier. There are now forty-cight members in 
the Council, and ninety-five in the Assembly. Members of the 
Council must be of the full age of 30 years, and for one year 
previous to the election must have possessed a freehold estate to 
the value of £100 per annum, free of encumbrance. The tenure 
of office is six years, and there is no remuneration attached to the 
office. Electors must possess a £10 freehold, or a leasehold of 
£25, or be mortgagors in possession of property rated not less than 
£10 per year. Graduates of British or Colonial Universities, 
lega] and medical practitioners, ministers, certified school-masters, 
military and naval officers, and matriculated students of the 
Melbourne University are entitled to the franchise. Members of 


the Assembly must be 21 years of age, natural-born or naturalised 


subjects, and resident in the Colony for two years. The re- 
imbursement is £300 per annum. ‘Three years is the limit of the 


duration of a Parliament. The suffrage is practically manhood, 


Victoria, 









Tasmania, 





South Australia. 





TASMANIA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





with a residence of twelve months. There have been fifteen 
Parliaments in Victoria under the present Constitution, the 
average duration of each being two years and four and three- 
quarter months. 


Tasmania, on its separation from New South Wales, at the end 
of 1825, was provided with a nominated Legislative Council, 
under which it was governed for some thirty years. Following the 
lead of their neighbours, the colonists of this island also agitated 
for a Constitution, which was eventually granted to them, and 
came into force on 2 December, 1856. Tasmania possesses a 
Legislative Council and a Legislative Assembly, beth of which are 
elective. The Council consists of eighteen members, who hold 
office for six years. They must be 30 years of age, and natural- 
born or naturalised subjects ; their remuneration is £100 per 
annum. The electors must possess a property qualification of £20 
per annum freehold, or £80 leasehold, in addition to which there 
are professional and educational qualifications, coupled with a con- 
dition of residence. There are thirty-six members of the Assembly, 
whose qualification is the same as that for the Council, except 
that the minimum age is 21. The duration of the Assembly is 
limited to five years, and members receive £100 per annum. 
The tenth Parliament of Tasmania is now in existence. Parlia- 
ments have a maximum duration of five years. Their actual term 


of existence has averaged about three years and eight months. 


South Australia, like most of the other Australian Colonies, was 
at first subject to the nominee system of appointment to the Legis 
lative Council, but in 1848 it obtained the boon of adding elected 
members to those nominated. Constitutional Government was 
granted to this Colony in 1856, and the first Parliament under the 
new order of things assembled on 22 April in the following year. 
The South Australian Legislature consists of a Legislative Council 
of twenty-four members and a House of Assembly of fifty-four. 
Both Houses are elected by the people. Eight members of the 


Council retire every three years, but are eligible for re-election. 



































QUEENSLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 





Members are not required to have a property qualification, but 
must have resided in the province for three years. Electors must 
have a freehold of £50, a leasehold of £20 annual value, or be an 
occupier of a dwelling of the clear annual value of £25, and must 
have been registered six months prior to the election. Members 
receive £200 ayear. Members of the Assembly, as well as electors, 
are qualified by being 21 years of age, and enrolled for six months 
before the election. Members of the Lower House also receive 
£200 per annum. The duration of a Parliament is limited to 
three years. 

Queensland, which separated from New South Wales at the end Queensland. 
of the year 1859, was never as a separate colony under the 
nominee system, but commenced with Responsible Government, 
under which its first Parliament opened on 29 May, 1860. Jts 
Legislative Council consists of members, nominated by the 
Governor. There are thirty-eight at present, but there is no limit 
fixed to the number. The tenure is for life. The qualification for 
members is that they must be 21 years of age, and natural-born 
or naturalised subjects. They receive no remuneration. The 
Legislative Assembly, of which there are seventy-two members, 
is elected by the people. Electors for the Assembly are enrolled 
under what is practically manhood suffrage, the only condition 
being six months’ residence. Any person on the Electoral Rolls is 
qualified to be a member. The duration of Parliament is limited 
to three years, and members of the Assembly receive £300 a 
year. 

In New Zealand, as in the other Colonies, the form of govern- New Zealand. 
ment in the early days was of a mixed description, but in the year | 
1852 an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament conferring 
upon this Colony a Constitution. New Zealand was divided into 





six provinces, subsequently increased to nine, each governed by a 
Superintendent and Provincial Council, elected according to 2 
franchise which was practically equivalent to household suffrage. 
The provincial system, however, did not give satisfaction, and was 
abolished in 1876, when a system of Parliamentary Government 


Western 
Australia. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 





for the whole of the Colony, very similar to that of the large 
Australian Colonies, came into existence. The Legislature now 
consists of two branches. There is a Legislative Council of 


thirty-five nominees, all of whom have been appointed for life, but 


by an Act passed in 1891 all future appointments will be made for 
seven years only, though each Councillor will be eligible for re- 
appointment. The honorarium is £150 per Session. The qualifica- 
tion for membership is that the person must be 21 years of age, and 
a natural-born or naturalised subject (in New Zealand) of Her 
Majesty. The House of Representatives consists of seventy-four 
members, of whom four are Maoris, chosen to represent them by 
their countrymen. The qualification for membership is simply 
registration as an elector. The honorarium is £240 per Session. 
In both Houses the honorarium is subject to reduction in case of 
absence, There have been six Parliaments under the present 
Constitution, the average duration of each being nearly two years 
and eight months. 


Western Australia, which was proclaimed a British Colony on 
1 June, 1829, was the last of the group to enjoy the privilege of 
Responsible Government. At an early stage of its existence the 
Colony possessed a Legislative Council, consisting exclusively of 
officials nominated by the Governor. Subsequently, elected 
members were added, representing the principal districts of the 
Colony, and this state of things continued until the end of 
1890, when the new Constitution came into existence. Under it 
there are two houses of Legislature ; the Upper House consists 
of fifteen nominated members, and the Lower House of thirty 
members, representing the thirty electorates into which the 
Colony is divided. For members of the Council no property 
qualification is required, but members of the Assembly must 
possess freehold estate to the value of £250, free of encumbrance, 
and electors for that body must have possessed freehold to the 
value of £100, leasehold to the value of £10 per annum, or must 


have occupied a house or lodgings rented at that amount, for six 































FEDERATION. 





months prior to registration. In six years from the first sum- 
moning of Parliament, or when the population of the Colony 
reaches 60,000, the Legislative Council is to become elective, with 
a property qualification for members the same as that of the 
Assembly, while electors must be £200 freeholders, or £30 lease 
or householders. There is no payment of members in Western 
Australia. The first Premier was the Hon. John Forrest, and the 
first Representative Parliament is now engaged in its legislative 
labours. 





The following table shows the number of members, and the pea ersuon 
of members, 


amount of remuneration in each branch of the Legislature, in the 
various Australasian Colonies :— 








Legislative Council. Legislative Assembly. 








No. of | 
| members. 


No. of 


. eration. 
members. Remuneration 


Remuneration. 





New South Wales. ...| 71 None v..sseeseee 141 £300 per ann. 
Victoria: veaciccesse Poeaeen 48 v a 95 £300 so, 
Queensland........ m 38 72 £300 —=sé, 





South Australia | 24 £200 per ann. 54 £200") F535, 
Western Australia ... 15 None ees) 30 None. 
DaSMAanlas.cceasveseesness | 18 £100 per ann. 36 £100 per ann. 
New Zealand ............ 35 £150 per sess. 74 £240 per sess. 

















The question of federation having been so prominently brought Federation. 
before the public of Australasia during recent years, this chapter 
would be incomplete without a brief record of what has been done 
in the matter. The subject did not escape the attention of those 
who drew up the outlines of the first free Constitution for Australia, 
who indeed sketched out a fairly comprehensive federation scheme. 
Unfortunately, however, the proposition was mixed up with others 
that were unpopular, and it was allowed to sink out of sight 
with them. Still, from time to time the evil of want of union 
among the Australian Colonies was forcibly apparent, and the idea 
of federation has gradually become more and more popular. 
Discussions of the subject took place in the Colonial press, and 
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NATIONAL AUSTRALASIAN CONVENTION. 





conferences were held, the result of which was that the question 
came before the Imperial Parliament, by whom a measure was 
passed, permitting the formation of a Federal Council, to which 
any Colony that felt inclined to join could send delegates. The 
first meeting of the Federal Council was held at Hobart, in 
January, 1886, the Colonies of Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and Fiji being represented. New South 
Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand declined to join, but 
South Australia sent delegates to a subsequent meeting. The 
Council has held five meetings in all, at which various matters of 
intercolonial interest were discussed. The Council, however, is 
purely a deliberative body, and possesses neither funds nor powers 
to put its legislation into force. 


A more important step towards the federation of the Austral- 
asian Colonies was taken in February, 1890, when a Conference, 
consisting of delegates from each of the seven Colonies, was held 
at the Parliament House, Melbourne. The members held seven 
meetings, the result being the adoption of an Address to the 
Queen, enclosing certain resolutions as the result of the Confer- 
ence, affirming the desirablencss of an carly union, under the 
Crown, of the Australian Colonies, on principles just to the 
several Colonies ; that the remoter Australasian Colonies should 
be entitled to admission upon terms to be afterwards agreed upon ; 
and that steps should be taken for the appointment of delegates to 
a National Australasian Convention, to consider and report upon 
an adequate scheme for a Federal Constitution. 


In accordance with the resolution just quotel, delegates were 
appointed by the different Australasian Parliaments, and on the 
2nd March, 1891, the National Australasian Convention com- 
menced its sittings in the Legislative Assembly Chambers, 
Macquarie-street, Sydney. There were forty-five members of the 
Convention altogether, every Colony sending seven, with the 
exception of New Zealand, which had only three representatives. 
Sir Henry Parkes was unanimously chosen as President, and Sir 
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Samuel Griffiths as Vice-President. Resolutions were adopted Resolutions 
7 : : ce Re adopted. 
affirming the following principles :— 
1. That the powers and rights of existing Colonies shall re- 
main intact, except as regards such powers as it might 


be necessary to hand over to the Federal Government. 


That no alteration shall be made in States without the 
consent of the Legislatures of such States, as well as of 
the Federal Parliament. 


Trade between the federated Colonies to be absolutely free. 


Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to be in the 
Federal Government and Parliament. 


Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one com- 


mand. 


The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each 
State to make amendments in its constitution if neces- 
sary for the purposes of Federation. 

Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Con- Federal 
stitution which should establish a Senate and a House of Repre- : 
sentatives—the latter to possess the sole power of originating 
money bills; also a Federal Supreme Court of Appeal ; and an 
Executive consisting of a Governor-General, with such persons as 


may be appointed as his advisers. 


A draft Constitution Bill was adopted by the Convention, and Constitution 
’ Bill. 


it now remains for the several Colonies to adopt or reject the 


scheme presented to them by the Convention. 





DEFENCE. 


Military and De. FN each of the Colonies a small permanent military force is 
fence Forces of 


Australasia, maintained, consisting for the most part of artillery and 


submarine miners. There has always been manifested by the 
colonists of Australasia an objection to the maintenance of a 
standing army, and a disposition to rely mainly upon the 
patriotism and valour of the citizens for their own defence. But 
each Colony possesses a more or less complete system of fortifi- 
cations, armed with expensive ordnance, which requires a more 
regular and constant attendance than could well be bestowed by 
those who only devote a portion of their time to military affairs. 
Hence it has been found advisable to institute the small permanent 
forces alluded to, whose chief duty it is to man the fortifications 
and keep the valuable armaments therein in a state of efficiency, so 
as to be ready for any emergency. At the same time it is expected 
that they would form a steady nucleus around which to form an 
effective defence force if ever hostilities should unfortunately occur. 
The greater portion of the Colonial forces is, however, comprised 
of volunteers under a system of partial-payment, which affords 
a cheap and effective defence force without the disadvantages 
and expense of a standing army. The men receive a fixed 
amount of pay, in order to compensate them for loss of wages 
during the time they are away from their employment for the 
purposes of military instruction. In New South Wales and 
Victoria the remuneration amounts to £12 per annum to each 
man, and in Queensland and South Australia to about half 
that sum. It is computed on the basis of a certain number 
of whole or half-day parades or night drills at the rate of 10s. per 


day in the first two Colonies named, 6s. a day in Queensland, and 





STRENGTH OF DEFENCE FORCES, 





5s. aday in South Australia. In addition to the remuneration the 
partially-paid, in common with all the other military forces, 
receive free rations when in camp or on active service. There has 
been a marked tendency in most of the Colonies to discourage the 
services of the purely volunteers, as the system was found to work 
unsatisfactorily, especially in the country districts. In New 
Zealand and Western Australia alone is the volunteer system 
the mainstay of defence. The following is the strength of the 
forces maintained by each province in 1891-2 :— 





Total | F artiall oa 
mOPeSe: H Paid. Us eartd Unpaid. 





New South Wales 5,157 633 4,419 105 
Victoria ne nese 7,314 406 4,343 2,565 
Queensland . ez 3,840 134 2,851 855 
South ‘Australia. 2,371 56 1,5 807 
Western Australia ... . 657 2 655 
Tasmania ret 1,856 40 308 1,211 
New Zealand 5,561 | 134 5,427 














26,756 | 1,405 





There are also in New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Tasmania, rifle clubs or companies of a strength of 
about 8,500 men which have not been included above. By means 
of a liberal extension of these clubs it is expected that there will 
be a large number of men, trained to the use of the rifle and not 
unaccustomed to drill, who in time of need may be available to 
fill the ranks of the regular forces. 


The relative strength of the various arms in the Colonies may 

be summarized as follows :— 

Staff, Medical Staff, Instructors, Ambulance Corps, &c 

Artillery (Garrison, field and horse) 

Engineers 

Cavalry 

Mounted Infantry and Mounted Rifles 

Infantry 16,860 
which, with the rifle companies, make a total strength of about 


35,256 men. 


unsa isfactory. 


Rifle clubs. 


Total military 
strength. 
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Marine Forces. 


Combined 
Australasian 
Defence Forces. 


Australasian 
naval station. 


Imperial navy 
on the Austra- 
lasian station. 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 





In addition to the forces enumerated above, all the Colonies, 
with the exception of Western Australia, have small corps of Naval 
Volunteer Artillery, or a partially paid force of a similar character, 
trained to sub-marine mining and the use of torpedoes, or capable 
of being employed either as a light artillery land force, or to serve 
on board the local war vessels. In Victoria there is a permanent 
naval force of 236 men. The marine forces are as follow:— 


Colony. Strength. 
New South Wales 631 
Victoria . we (O15: 
Queensland .... wont 479 
South Australia Fr Bene ips 
Tasmania 


Thus the combined forces of all the Australasian Colonies on 
their present footing are 38,452 strong; and of these 25,000 
could be mobilised in either of the Colonies of Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, or South Australia. 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 

The boundaries of the Australian Naval Station have been 
defined as follows :—From 95° E. long. by the parallel of 10° S. 
lat. to 130° E. long. ; thence north to 12° N. lat., and along that 
parallel to 160° W. long., and on the south by the Antarctic Circle, 
including the numerous groups of islands situated within those 


limits. 


The defence of the Australasian coast is mainly in the hands of 
the British ships on the Australian Station, and of the Australasian 
Auxiliary Squadron. Sydney, the head quarters of the fleet, ranks 
as a first class naval station ; and extensive repairing yards and 
store-houses have been provided for the accommodation of the 
ships of war. There were stationed in the Australasian waters 


at the close of 1892 nine Imperial vessels whose armament, speed, 


&c., are as follow :— 





Imperial War Vessels on Station. 
; : — is SAR ae 


| Armament. 








| 


Material of | 


Name. Class. hull. Armour. 


Indicated 
Speed. 


Displacement. 
horse-power. 


Draught of water 
extreme. 
Torpedo 
tubes. 








| | | 
| tons. | ft.in. | ft. in.| ft. in.} knots. 
Orlando | Twin-screw 5e | 5,600 | 24 2) 3000/56 0| Armoured belt at water- 2-ton B.L KR. 18°5 7,000 
cruiser, 1st | | | | line, 10 in. ; armoured) 10 6-in. 5-ton B.L.R. 
| class, | | deck, 3 in.; conning| 16 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
armoured. | | tower, 12 in. 7M.,.35L. 
Curagoa . crew cruiser,, Steel and | 2,380 | 2 22: na 46-in. 5-ton B.L.R. 2 : 3,800 
8rd class. | iron 8 5-in. 2-ton B.L.R. 
sheathed | 1Q.F. Hotchkiss 
with wood. j | 9M.,2L. | 
Rapid Screw cruiser,| Composite. | 1,420 | 1,400} 15 9 | 200 0 | 38 26-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,) .... 3° 25 | 6,600 
3rd class. | | | 10 5-in. 38-cwt. | 
| B.LR., 4M., 11. 
Royalist Screw cruiser, do ..| 1,420 1,510} 15 9} 2000) 38 2 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,| .... 3° 6,600 
38rd class. | | 10 5-in. 38-cwt. | 
| | | } B.L.R., 4 M., 1 L. 
Lizard Screw gun- | dO: 7.x 1,000 | 13 6) 1650 | 29 ed 6 4-in.25-cwt. B.L.R.,\ assis | 2,500 
boat, 1st | | 4M. | 
class | | | | 
Goldfinch ....{ Screw gun- dor s.5 5 | 1,200} 12 8 1650) 30 5 : 64-in. 26-cewt.B. L.R.,) 
boat, 1st | 2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 


TVIUACAI 





AAVN 


NI 


class. | 2M. 
Ringdove ....| Screw gun- na | 1,200} 12 8 | 1650 | 30 0) \64 in.26-ewt. B.L.R., 


“VISVTIVULSnv 


boat, 1st 2Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
class. 


Screw yacht.. do .-| 470) 200] 1211} 133 0 | 25 Srasps 21. Fall Saris 3" 64 
| | | 

{ | | ( 
* Surveying service. M.L.R., Muzzle-loading rifled guns; Q.F., Quick-firing guns; M., Machine guns; L., Light guns under 15 ewt.; B.L.R., 
Breech-loading rifled guns. 









































squadron. 


Agreement with 
British Goyern- 
ment. 


SUBSIDIES FROM THE COLONIES. 





An undertaking has been entered into by all the Colonies for 
the payment of a pro rata subsidy for the maintenance of an 
auxiliary fleet. The total subvention to be paid by all the Colonies 
amounts to £126,000 per annum, the contributions of each being 
determined on the basis of population. The amounts estimated 
as payable by each Colony for the year 1892 were :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria 

Oisenslandts 7 ir keene omen anis simeareen ements 
South-Auistralia: sisteijocsaseacasieencsanitias cetera 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 








AMIAtr RAGA, i sei niehusnit oe aie deoae te ante LOS OUU 


The fleet consists of five fast cruisers, and two torpedo gunboats 
of the “Archer” (improved type) and “Rattlesnake” classes of 
the British Navy ; of these three cruisers and one gunboat will be 
continuously kept in commission, the remainder being held in 
reserve in Australasian ports, but ready for commission whenever 
circumstances may require their use. The agreement is for a 
period of ten years, and shall then, or at the end of any subsequent 
year, be terminable, provided two years’ notice has been given. 
The vessels have been built by the British Government, but the 
Australasian Colonies pay the interest on their prime cost at 
the rate of 5 per cent., provided such payment does not exceed 
£35,000. The Colonies are also to pay the actual charge for 
maintenance as mentioned above. On the termination of the 
agreement these vessels will remain the property of the Imperial 
Government. The strength of the fleet already in Australian 
waters will be maintained. The vessels specified in the agreement 
between Great Britain and the Colonies are to be in addition to 
these. The Australasian squadron is commanded by the Admiral 
on the Australian Station, whose headquarters are in Sydney, 
where a residence is provided for him by the Colony. The 
squadron, which arrived in Port Jackson on 5th September, 1891, 
consists of the following vessels :— 





Name. 


Class, 


Material of 
hull. 


Displacement. 


Australian Auxiliary Squadron. 





Indicated 
horse-power. 


Draught of water 


extreme, 


Length. 


Armour. 


Armanent. 


Coal 
endurance, 





Guns, 


Torpedo 
tubes. 
Special. 





Katoomba.... 


Ringarooma.. 


+ Mildura.... 


¢ Wallaroo .. 


Tauranga .... 


Boomerang .. 


} Karrakatita.. 





Screw cruiser, 
3rd class. 


Screw cruiser, 
8rd class. 


| 
Screw cruiser, 


3rd class. 


Screw cruiser, | 


3rd class. 


Screw cruiser, 
3rd class. 


Torpedo gun-| 


boat. 


Torpedo gun- 
boat. 


) 





do 








7,500 


7,500 


7,500 


| 7,500 


4,500 





735 | 4,500 | 10 








ft. in. 

41 0 Deck armour over ma- 
chinery space, 2 in. and 1 
in.; conning tewer, 3 in. 


do 


do 


do 
| 


0 | Conning tower, 1 in. 


27 0 do 





8 4-7 Q.F. guns, 8 3- 


pr. Q.F. guns, 1 7- 

pr. M.L.R. gun (boat: 

and field), 4°45 in. 5 

barrel Sondentact 
do 


do 


2 4°7 in. Q.F. guns, 
4 3-pr. Q.F. guns, 


do 


knots. 


6,000 





160 











* This speed can be increased until, under favourable conditions, for a shor 


{ In reserve. 


+ period, a maximum of 21 knots can be obtained. 


Q.F.—Quick-firing guns, 
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The 
“* Wolverene.” 


Victorian navy. 


Dredge 
gun-boats. 


VICTORIAN NAVAL FORCES. 





New South Wales has no navy of its own, with the exception 


of the corvette “‘“Wolverene,” sixteen 64-pounder M.L. rifled guns, 


which is at present laid up, and two small torpedo steam-launches, 
the ‘‘Acheron” and the “ Avernus.” 


Victoria has a navy of its own for harbour defence, consisting 


of the following vessels :— 


Name. 


Class. 


| Displacement. 


Armament. 





Nelson 


Cerberus 


Victoria 


Albert 


Childers 


Nepean 


Lonsdale 
Gordon 
Batman 


Fawkner 
Gannet 


Lady Loch 
Commissioner.. 


Customs No. 1 








Tons. 
Wooden frigate.. 2,730 
Armoured turret 
ship (twin 
screw). 
Steel gunboat ... 
(twin screw). 


3,480 


530 


do 


First-class _ steel] 
torpedo boat. | 


Second-class 
steel torpedo 
boat. 

do | 

Wooden torpedo, 
boat ‘Turn. | 
about.” 

Armed steamer..| 
(twin screw). 

do 
do 


Customs steamer 
(steel). 

Wooden steam | 
launch. 
do 





27-in. M.L.R., 20 64-pdrs., 
2 Gatlings. 

4 10-in. M.L.R., 4 1-in. 
Nordenfeldts, 4 barrels. 


1 10-in. R.B.L., 1 6-in. 
R.B.L., 2 13-pdr. R.B.L.‘ 
2 l-in. Nordenfeldts, 4 
barrels. 

1 8-in. R.B.L., 1 6-in. 
R.B.L., 2 1-in. Norden- 
feldts, 4 barrels. 

2 37-M.M. Hotchkiss guns, 
4 13-in. Fiume, 4 14-in. 
Fiume torpedoes. 

5 14-in. R.L., also fitted for 
spar torpedoes. 


do do 
1 1-in. Nordenfeldt, 2 bar- 
rels, 5 14-in. Fiume. 


1 6-in. R.B.L., 2 1-in. Nor- 
denfeldts, 2 barrels. 
1 6-in, R.B.L., 2 Gatlings. 
1 6-in. R.B.L., 2 1-in. Nor- 
denfeldts, 2 barrels. 
do do 


4 14-in. Fiume, also fitted 
for spar torpedoes. 
do do 





The two dredges (‘ Batman” and “ Fawkner”) and the tug 
= fo} 


(“Gannet”) mentioned above have been specially built to carry 
heavy guns, and provision is also made by which some of the fast 


steamers belonging to the port could be fitted as cruisers at very 

















QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





short notice. Guns are kept in readiness in Melbourne in case it 
should be deemed necessary to put these vessels into commission. 
A new torpedo boat, of the most improved type, to be called the 
“Countess of Hopetoun,” is being built for the Victorian 


Government. 





Queensland has two gunboats, one of which, the ‘ Palumah,” is Gucenany 
naval defence, 


employed on survey service at the joint expense of the Queensland 
and Imperial Governments. The following are the particulars of 


the vessels available for the defence of Queensland ports :— 


Name. Class. Displacement. Armament. 



















Gayundah ..... | 





Steel gunboat 
(twin screw). 


|1 8-in. B.L. Armstrong, 1 
6-in. B.L. Armstrong, 4 
| M. 
Palumah......... doe Ravers 360 | 18-in. B.L. Armstrong, 1 
6-in. B.L. Armstrong, 2 
M. 








Otters. cunwese Tender (twin 120 1 64-pounder, M.L.R. 
screw). 

Bonito. cressanes Barge (twin 450 1 gun. 
screw). 

Stingaree ...... dO sbsuns 450 1 gun. 

Pumba 9 255 e002 | COs Were... 450 1 gun. 

Dolphin ......... COS events 450 1 gun. 

Bream donee kane: 450 | 1 gun. 

Midge Steam pinnace | ..... 2 machine guns. 

Mosquito ......| Second-class | — ..... 1 machine gun. 
steel torpedo 
boat. 














South Australia maintains one twin-screw steel cruiser, the 
“ Protector,” of 920 tons. Her armament consists of 1 8-in. 114- 
ton B.L., 5 6-in. 4-ton B.L., and 5 machine guns. Tasmania owns 
one torpedo boat, and Western Australia one schooner, the 
“ Meda,” of 150 tons, employed on survey service at the joint 
expense of the Imperial and Colonial Governments. New Zealand 
possesses four Thorneycroft torpedo boats, and four steam launches 
fitted for torpedo work. 













LOAN EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE. 








FORTIFICATIONS. 
























Expenditure of Most of the Colonies have spent considerable sums in works of 
the Australasian x x 4 
colonies for defence, and the principal ports are well protected by extensive 
efence _ 

purposes. fortifications, erected by the various Governments at great cost. 


The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue for defence 
P 
purposes during 1891-92 was as follows :— 













Colony. Amount. | Per head of Population. 

£ | 8. d. 
New South Wales .....:0sscccccoosscosene 279,239 | 411 
MACCOLIAS feedees tease 4 294,967 Diol 
Queensland ....... | 75,685 3 8 
South Australia .. 51,160 | S232 
Western Australia 2,618 | 1 0 
Tasmania ...... aa 18,936 Deri. 
New Zealand 77,369 2 5 


Or a total expenditure for Australasia of £799,974, at the rate of 
4s, 2d. for each inhabitant. 


Expenditure In all the Colonies with the exception of Western Australia a 
from loans for ; 

defence certain amount of money has been spent out of loans on works of 
purposes, 


defence. Victoria, however, for several years has discontinued 
the expenditure of loan moneys for this service. The amounts 


thus spent during 1891-92 were as follows :— 


£ 
New South Wales...............:scceeees ies 154,097* 
Queensland xcjccrtececeseuctee tee eee ese 22,611 
south Australia-. cc sccsceccts csc eenaressdies 309 
TPaSMANI As sicesisicear vote ss aerate tease ieee 2,402 
New: Zealand <.secccisscsptsssares ieee 7,347 
otal ses.e-ve. tates aecerea ccs £186,766 


* Inclusive of £42,201 for naval station, Port Jackson. 














MILITARY DEFENCE COMMISSION. II9Q 





The total debt incurred by each Colony for defence purposes to Debt for defence 
purposes. 


the end of 1891-92 was as follows :— 
































Amount. | Per head of Population. 

| £ ade 
New South Wales .......... : *1,018,679 17 10 
Wictoria scenes ese 100,000 | 19 
Queensland ..... 191,423 9 4 
South Australia . : 234,414 14 5 
PASMANIA dr AR ee ck haere eee 118,993 | 16 0 
INGw Zealand: sic.ssdaieasseerans SRtaa aes | 871,474 Py hues} 

|- 


Avistralasia .icticssedes sovectees | 2,534,983 13-00 





* Inclusive of £202,198 for naval station, Port Jackson. 

This does not represent the whole cost of the fortifications, as 
large sums have from time to time been expended from the genera 
revenues of the colonies in the construction of works of defence 
the amount of such payments, however, it is now impossible to 


determine. 


A military commission was appointed in 1890 by the Imperial Military Defence 
and the different Colonial Governments, to take evidence and bit 
report on the fortification of King George's Sound, Hobart, 

Thursday Island, and Port Darwin, at the joint expense of the 
various Governments. The commission visited the points men- 
tioned during 1891, and as a result of the evidence taken it may 
be anticipated that before long these four important strategical 
points will no longer be left at the mercy of any hostile cruiser 


that might choose to make a descent upon them. At King 





George’s Sound and Thursday Island the construction of the works 
determined on is now approaching completion, and both places 
are ready to receive their armaments and garrisons. The guns for 
the fort at King George’s Sound are in fact on their way from 
England, and the garrison has already been despatched from 
South Australia. 


Progress of 
Education. 


Denominational 
Schools. 


Primary Educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATION. 


T would have been indeed strange if communities so prosperous 

as the Australasian Colonies had neglected the important 
matter of Education, and in every province of the group it will be 
found that the State has taken the subject in hand—to an extent, 
in some instances, far beyond what has been done in most of the 
countries of the old world. In each colony provision is made for 
primary education, and in all of them there are grammar and 
high schools, by means of which those who have the desire may 
qualify themselves for the higher studies of the University. So 
bountiful has been provision made by the State that in most cases 
the cost of education is merely nominal, and the poverty of the 
parents ceases to be an excuse for the ignorance of the children. 
No doubt in the very early days of colonization there was but 
little attention paid to education; but as soon as the sharp 
struggle for bare existence was over, attempts were made to 
provide in some degree the means of instruction for the rising 
generation, and the foundations were laid of an educational system 
that is in the highest degree creditable to these young commu- 
nities. The denominations were naturally the first to build 
schools and provide teachers, but there was always a large propor- 
tion of persons who objected to denominationalism, especially 


those who belonged to denominations not subsidized by the State ; 


and hence there arose a National or non-sectarian system, which 
has in the course of time almost monopolized the educational 
field. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Tn all the Australasian Colonies the State system of education 
is secular, and Western Australia is the only one where denomi- 
national education is at all subsidised. The Education Acts of 


each colony contain compulsory clauses, but the enforcement of 








EDUCATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

































these is not everywhere equally strict. In Victoria, for instance, 
compulsory attendance at school has been insisted upon with 
great rigour, while in Queensland the principle of compulsion has 
been allowed to remain almost in abeyance, and in the other 
colonies it has been enforced with varying degrees of strictness. 
In Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand, education was entirely 
free during 1891, and South Australia instituted the same principle 
at the beginning of 1892. In New South Wales, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania, small fees are charged, but are not enforced 
where the parents can reasonably plead poverty. 





The statutory school age of each colony is as follows :— 


New South Wales .....c::cisessertesseceerees 6 to 14 years. 
VACCOLIB prac veneiee ai sor hin isiacehaecseansOeesnees 6tol3 ,, 
Queensland cs. s.urencdececmenct meee cones 63tol2. 5; 
South Australia .. ..... ere bode es 






Western Australia .. 6tol4 ,, 
TSSMANIA' Sacivasisaas ah ee tO. Lay, Sy 
New. Zealand. spvecascvscyene wcsunceeeeies ice eee Ptonlsu = 


In New South Wales there was for many years a dual New South 

system in existence. The four State-aided denominations—the 

Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan State aidto 
bodies—had schools supported by annual votes from Parliament, Schools. 
administered under the control of the head of each denomination 
for the time being. There were also National schools, equally 
supported by the State, but under the control of a Board 
appointed by the Government. This plan was found to be 
costly and wasteful in the extreme, for in many of the country 
towns there were several small and inefficient competing schools, 
where the total number of children was not more than sufli- 
cient for one well-conducted establishment. So strongly was 
this evil felt that changes in the law relating to education were 
made from time to time, until at length the denominational 
system was abolished altogether, and one general and compre- 
hensive plan of Public Instruction adopted in its place. This was 
not brought about without much agitation, lasting over a con- 
siderable period. A League was formed, having for its object the 
establishment of education, secular, compulsory, and free, and in 
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Present system 
of Public 
Instruction. 


Schools in New 
South Wales. 


Victoria, 


EDUCATION IN VICTORIA. 





1880, under the auspices of Sir Henry Parkes, the measure establish- 
ing the present system became law. In New South Wales education 
is non-sectarian, though facilities are afforded to clergymen 
to give religious instruction within specified school hours to 
those children whose parents desire it. It is compulsory, 
and free to all who cannot afford to pay, while a merely 
nominal fee is charged to those who are in a position to contri- 
bute towards the cost of the teaching of their children. In New 
South Wales in 1891 there were 2,457 public schools, with an 
average attendance of 122,528 children, out of a mean quarterly 
enrolment of 178,278, a net enrolment of 205,673, or a gross 
enrolment of 233,719. For secondary education there are a 
number of superior and high schools entirely supported by the 
State, besides numerous colleges, grammar schools and denomi- 
national schools, which obtain no assistance from the Government, 
except in the case of the Sydney Grammar School, which receives 
an annual subsidy, amounting in 1891 to £2,842. Scholarships 
and bursaries have been founded in connnection with many of 
these schools. Educational affairs are in New South Wales under 
the direction of the Minister for Public Instruction. 


In Victoria, under an Act passed in 1872, a system of free, 
compulsory, and secular primary education is in force, under 
a Minister for Education, who is responsible to Parliament. The 
compulsory clause is very strictly enforced, especially in the large 
towns, and education is entirely free as regards the ordinary sub- 
jects of primary instruction, while the teachers are allowed to 
impart additional subjects, for which a small fee has to be paid. 
At the end of 1891, Victoria had 2,233 State schools, with an 
average attendance of 141,126 scholars, out of a net enrolment of 
218,082, or a gross enrolment of 253,469. Religion is strictly 
forbidden to be taught during school hours, and not at any 
time must a State teacher impart it. Secondary education is prin- 
cipally in the hands of private or denominational establishments. 
The higher ‘education is supplied by the University with its 
affiliated colleges. 





QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 





The Education Department in Queensland is administered Queensland. 
by the Secretary for Public Instruction. The Act now in force 
was passed in 1875, and is of a tolerably liberal character, 
primary education being secular and free. The compulsory clause 
has not been put into operation, as it would be a very difficult 
thing to enforce its provisions in the scattered and sparsely- 
populated districts of the interior. The last departmental report, 
however, hints that the compulsory provision will soon 
have to be applied. The primary schools at the end of 1891 
were 628 in number, with a gross enrolment of 77,137 
pupils, a net enrolment of 67,931, a mean quarterly enrolment of 
60,962, and an average daily attendance of 45,004. Secondary 
education is provided for by means of grammar schools, which are 
liberally assisted by the State. Queensland, as yet, has no Uni- 
versity of her own, but sends a fair proportion of students to 
the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne. 


The South Australian system of primary education, which was South Austratis. 


introduced in its present form in 1878, is very similar to those 
already described ; it is presided over by a responsible Minister, 
with an Inspector-General and other officials. Education is com- 
pulsory, secular, and free. To the end of 1891 a small weekly fee 
had to be paid by all parents able to do so, but at the beginning 
of 1892 education in South Australia became entirely free. At 
the end of 1891 there were 552 primary schools, with a gross 
enrolment of 51,781 children, a net enrolment of 47,094, and an 
average attendance of 29,801. Children who have attained a 
certain standard of instruction are exempt from compulsory 
attendance. Religious instruction is not allowed to be given 
except out of ordinary school-hours. Secondary education is in 
the hands of private and denominational establishments, and the 
University at Adelaide, though small, is efficient. 

Quite a different system of education prevails in Western Neen 
Australia. Under the Elementary Education Act of 1871, primary 
education is imparted in Government schools, which are entirely 
supported by the State. Private schools are also assisted from 





Tasmania. 


New Zealand. 


TASMANIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 





the public purse, on condition of submitting to Government 
inspection on secular subjects. There is a high school at Perth, 
and a grammar school at Freemantle, and further encouragement 
is given to secondary instruction by the institution of scholar- 
ships which are open for competition, At the end of 1891 there 
were 75 Government and 13 assisted schools in the colony, with 
an enrolment of 3,566 and 1,779, and an average attendance of 
2,630 and 1,280 respectively. The local boards have power to 
enforce compulsory attendance. 

In Tasmania there is no separate Minister for Education, but 
the department is under the control of the Treasurer, who has 
especial charge over matters relating to primary instruction. 
There are public schools in every country town throughout the 
colony, and several in Hobart and Launceston. At the end of 1891 
they numbered 244 in all, the average attendance being 9,684, out 
of a gross enrolment of 19,207 children and an average monthly 
number on the rolls of 13,491. The principle of compulsion is 
nominally in force. Secondary education is encouraged by means 
of superior schools and a system of scholarships; and annual 
examinations are held at which successful candidates may gain the 
degree of Associate of Arts, There is no University in Tasmania. 

New Zealand has an educational system which is entirely 
secular and free. There is no separate department of education, 
but matters of this kind are looked after by one of the members 
of the Cabinet. The whole colony has been divided into school 
districts, each presided over by a local board, and a capitation 
grant of £3 15s. per head is paid by the State for every child in 
average attendance, and in addition 1s. 6d. per child for the 
support of scholarships, with other grants for school buildings, 
training of teachers, &c. At the close of 1891 there were 


1,216 public schools thus supported by the State, omitting 


those with less than 10 pupils, with an average attendance 
of 97,058 scholars out of a total enrolment of 119,523. High 
schools, colleges, and grammar schools provide the means for 
acquiring secondary education, and there is an University, which 











NUMBER 


OF STATE SCHOOLS. 











like those of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, is 
the Universities of 


empowered to confer the same degrees as 


Oxford and Cambridge, except as regards Divinity. 


In addition to the ordinary primary schools the New Zealand Maori Schools. 


Government maintained schools for native children in localities 


where there are few or no Europeans. 


The number of schools 


in 1891 was 67, of scholars was 2,425, the average attendance 


2,031, and the teaching staff numbered 100. 
for 1891 was £15,160. 


The net expenditure 


The following table gives the number of State schools in each 
of the colonies during 1891, together with the number of teachers 


and the average attendance of scholars. 


In addition to the 


number of teachers stated there were 506 sewing mistresses in 


Victoria and 154 in New Zealand :— 






































Scholars in 
Number average 
attendance. 
Colony. Seen oie eap ier a | 

#38 | sg | 4 32 | 33 
Sh 2 | 2&3 | 8@ | && 
= = Ske . 

New South Wales 2,457 | 4,427 |122,528} 50 28 
VACTOLLA arenes auton tanceeas 2,233 | 4,356 |141,126| 63 32 
Queensland) Govt etscsesostst 628 | 1,504 | 45,004 | 72 30 
South Australia 552 | 1,106 | 29,801} 54 27 
Western Australia 87 133 2,630) 30 20 
TDASMARIA pc ccveaccser asec 244 474 9,684 | 40 20 
New Zealand.........0s..s008. 1,216 | 3,065 | 97,058} 80 32 

Australasia......... 7,417 |15,065 |447,831| 60 | 30 11°6 











The percentage to the total population of the enrolment at 
State schools, after deducting multiple enrolments, is shown in 


the following table :— 


New south Wialesincccarces ssncrancusnarees 


Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia....... 
Western Australia 
MASIMADIA ‘sot sacie eves 
New Zealand 









Avistralasiaicryssuceccsrresrascue 


Per cent. 
18:0 
19°0 








Children of 
School age. 


€nrolment of 
Scholars. 


ENROLMENT OF SCHOLARS. 





Victoria and New Zealand occupy the first position, being closely 
followed by New South Wales, these three colonies being above 
the average for Australasia, while Western Australia stands 
lowest on the list, owing, no doubt, to the sparseness of its 
population. The comparison, however, does not mean much, as 
the populations of the colonies are very variously constituted as 
regards ages. or instance, in New Zealand children of school 
age constitute nearly 27 per cent. of the population, as against 21 
per cent. in Victoria, and 24 per cent. in New South Wales. 


The number of children of “school age” in all the colonies at 
the census of 1891 was 890,932. As almost the whole of the 
children enrolled at the different schools are over 5 or under 15 
years of age, that period has been adopted as “school age” for 
purposes of computation in the following table :— 







New, pouth Wales: cnccc.saseusersdsesricises 266,195 
Victoria ..... ... 244,436 
Queensland va. 86,289 
South Australia .......... .. 80,897 
Western Australia ........ 10,191 
PasmManiapovcsces. er receres Ms 35,810 
New Zealand oo. ta. tiscrauseestrcaiande oie 167,164 

Auptwalagia sic. vestiaiseserenees 890,932 


Against the above total the gross enrolment of scholars, after 
deducting multiple enrolments, at both State and private schools 
at the same period was :— 









New South: Wiales:: ..i2.0..4¢< scssaecesveress 252,415 
IVACLOLIN Gs sitecetcce tees Ae .... 265,826 
Queensland ...... we 78,448 
South Australia ...... 60,184 
Western Australia ... 5,345 
TaSMAania sicsevs castes ass, 28,825 
New Zealand’ in vesveacsceseseusnisien creus 133,665 

Australasia feces sssteroncetene es 819,703 


A comparison of the two tables above shows that while in 
Victoria the number of scholars enrolled actually exceeds the 
number of children from 5 to 15 yearsof age by 21,390, and while 
in Queensland there is a deficiency of only 7,796, there is 
yoom for improvement in the other colonies. In New South 








AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 
























Wales the number of children not enrolled at any school is 
13,780, in South Ausiralia 20,713, in Western Australia 4,846, 
in Tasmania 11,985, and in New Zealand 33,499. For the whole 
of Australasia there is thus a number of 71,229 children between 





5 and 15, amounting to 8-0 per cent. of the total population of 
that age, which are either taught at home or receive no education 
at all. 

Out of the total enrolment of 819,703 children, as just given, Private and 

Denominational 

681,076 were enrolled in schools under the control of the Govern- Schools. 
ments of the various colonies, and 138,627 were on the rolls of 
private and denominational schools. 

The average daily attendance at the State schools of all the eos 
colonies was 447,831, or 65-75 per cent. of the gross enrolment 
Calculated on the same percentage, the average attendance at 
the various private schools would amount to 91,147, and that 
of all schools to 538,978. Compared with the total popu- 
lation of each Colony, the proportion of children enrolled was as 
follows :— 





Enrolment per cent. of 


Colony. population. 





New South Wales 
WACOM aes es ven scree tor 
Queensland 
South Australia ..... 
Western Australia 
MaSmMalaaercsctimes coer rt ee 
New Zealand 
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This shows a school enrolment in Australasia of nearly two to 









every nine inhabitants—a proportion as favourable as that of any 






European country. 










The number of children attending school has increased at a far Increase of 


: : : school attend- 
greater rate than the population, as will be seen by the following ance, 











Cost per child 
in the colonies. 


COST OF EDUCATION. 





table, showing that the advantages of education have been of late 


years more within the reach of the masses than formerly :— 


MOG Ly se ccaevascueraseauccrssnasiceassa suede corer aaceetuse ces 130,060 
USL tarvasneedesexestsnene BEE CeOCL DOCH once aee Ooen nee 312,130 
LSS oerrctAnscassavcaatv ores eaccedsecaseecs tomenre suerte 670,776 
a1) Lie is cbaciiaseaar cael On hencanrcncun ica teon tooerrencan 819,703 


Population from 1861 to 1891 nearly trebled itself, but the 
number of school children in 1891 was nearly six and a half times 
as great as in 1861. 


in the State Schools of New South Wales the cost per child 
was until 1888 higher than in the other Australian Colonies ; the 
figures for the last few years, however, show that that Colony 
has now reduced its expenditure per child below that of Victoria 
Queensland, and Western Australia. The following figures, which 
show the net expenditure to the State, do not include cost of 


buildings :—- 


Total cost per child of the 
average attendance. 


feds 
New South) Wiales: cicscsscscrtecerasecetecce ets 42 0 
WACLOLIAY asrercspespetentviisceneresreevicesteaeceeeiees 5 411 
Queenslandiiiveat te taetseescetecas Rae dewayspeters arr 4 411 
PouthsAustralian ccs sweesviwen esse ovate hanein eas 3.2 9 
WiesternvAustraliav in cccmnassescsctersscontvccccess 4 810 
WASMAN awit ek a.ceee ete tiomseNecre sets cecencternceey 315 0 
New Zealand icon cuss tu, sessntas trainers res 317 3 


The cost per child in average attendance at State Schools in 
Australasia therefore averaged £4 7s, 1d. for the year 1891. 


The following table shows the State expenditure on primary 
education for 1891, school fees received, and cost of buildings. 
In Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand, it will be remembered, 
primary education was free; and it has since become so in South 
Australia. In the Colony last mentioned, out of the fees received 
in 1891, the sum of £16,143 was collected by teachers, and 

































PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 





retained as part of their salaries. This was also the case with 
regard to the total amounts of fees received in Western Australia 
and Tasmania ; such sums are, therefore, not taken into account in 
calculating the net expenditure :— 











Administration | Net 
Sobino \iltantt hace eee eae leer ue 
of Schools. | Buildings, &c. Buildings, &c, 
: £ £ £ 
New South Wales... 578,191 75,913 502,278 191,374 
Victoria (30 June, 1892)... T4O0 554. 3|" seattecess 5 740, 554 65,170 
Queensland............ VOU; OG2iail Pe ceestn evens 191,062 27,055 
South Australia...... 106,108 28,774 93,477 15,042 
Western Australia... 11,686 1,460 11,686 dite cones 
TAaSMANiIO;;..2F:.rest0s 36,287 10,563 36,287 6,039 
New Zealand ......... BPETOO® |) aatsesnesse 374,709 32,873 
Australasia...... 2,038,597 116,710 1,950,053 337,553 

















The number of private schools and of scholars enrolled in them Private schools 
. S ey and scholars. 
in 1891 were as follows. No particulars are to hand respecting 
the number of teachers in private schools in Tasmania. That 


Colony is, therefore, excluded from the total number given :— 




















| Enrolment of 
| Scholars. 
Coton. Kavalier 
| Number, | Pereentage to 
i} 
New South Wales........0. | 714 | 2,651 46,742 4/1 
Mictovia ansenat reek | 979 | 1,995 47,744 42 
Queensland ssnnccccnisie non: 146 534 10,512 26 
South Australia... | 285 738 13,090 4-0 
Western Australia ......... | 19 58 1,779 3°5 
Tasmania......ccscssccsessee ses | rah ee 4,618 3:1 
New Zealand ..,............00- 280 727 14,142 2:2 
Leo | : 138,627 3°6 
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Technical 
instruction. 


Technical 
college. 


Attendance. 


Country classes, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Technical instruction is given in nearly all the capital cities of 
each of the Australian Colonies, and there is every probability 
that instruction in such matters will before long be very much 
extended. So far the expenditure on this important branch of 
education can only be got for the colonies enumerated below, 
which was in 1891, as follows. In addition to the amount stated 
for New South Wales the sum of £3,721 was collected from the 
students, and retained by the lecturers :— 


New South Wales 
'WACCOLIG, a5 iors cerces orton saieee cane 
Queensland) inves cccsceesstcsscacetas Wasteceenesen eee tenes 





TASMANIA: ys cssisccces:otovcessssvesecvssesens Peyeralonterene 


In New South Wales, during the year 1878, a sum of £2,000 
was granted by Parliament towards the organization of a Technical 
College, and for five years the work of the institution was carried 
on in connection with the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a 
board was appointed by the Government to take over its manage- 
ment, and the Technical College became thenceforth a State 
institution. Towards the end of 1889 the Board was dissolved, 
and the Technical College came under the direct control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 


The college is open to hoth male and female students, and of 
the latter the attendance in some terms has been as high as 400. 
In 1891 there were 2,912 individual students ; the average enrol- 
ment per term was 1,899. 


Branch technical schools have been established in the suburbs, 
and in the northern, southern, and western districts of the 
Colony. In 1891 these country classes had an average of 2,634 
students enrolled. Technical classes are also held in connection 
with a number of public schools. The average enrolment in these 
classes during 1891 was 879. 


ee 










IN VARIOUS COLONTES. 









The Government have erected a new building for the technical per euae 
0) eC. 2a 


college and technological museum at Ultimo, in the western lege. 






portion of the metropolis. 






















In 1891 the expenditure of the Government on Technical ee 
Education, including the Technological Museum, amounted to 
£34,228, and, in addition to this, the sum of £3,721 was con- 
tributed by the students as fees. The Parliamentary vote for 


the year was £36,300. 


Technical education in Victoria is extending rapidly, but while Technical | 
> education in 


the Government of New South Wales has wholly borne the cost Victoria. 


of this class of education, that of Victoria has received great 





assistance from private munificence, the Hon. F. Ormond, M.L.C., 
having given £15,500 to assist in the establishment of a Working 
Men’s College. There are now over 2,000 students on the | 
rolls of this institution. There are besides this college, the 

Schools of Mines and Design, wholly supported by the Govern- 

ment, and other technical schools in the various important centres 

of the Colony. 


Technical Education has well advanced in South Australia. cal Gaerne 
The School of Painting and Design had, in Adelaide, during 1891, 

253 students on the roll, and branch schools have been established 
at Port Adelaide and Gawler. Also in Queensland Technical 
Education is active; the classes are worked in conjunction with 
the Metropolitan School of Arts, the number of students on the 
rolls being nearly 600. 

In Tasmania the foundations of new Technical Schools were Technical 
laid in 1889 in Hobart, but there are branch schools in Launces- ranma 
ton, Latrobe, and Devonport. The schools are under the direction 
of local Boards of Advice, the members of whom act directly under 
the Minister in charge of Education. The number of students in 


1891 was 351, and the Government subsidy £3,092. 


Western Australia and New Zealand have not extended their 
educational operations so as to embrace Technical Education. 


Educational 
status, 


School age and 
over. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 





GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Striking evidence of the rapid progress made by these colonies 
in regard to education is afforded by a comparison of the edu- 
cational status of the people as disclosed by the four census 
enumerations of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891. 
numbers who could read and write, read only, and who were 


In those years the 


unable to read, were as follow :— 





























a 3 3 fhe ier 
5 3 3 i Cs 
Degree of J & é es 2 3 a 
Education. 5 a as | a2 a NS 2 
g 3 S< | ¥< 5 z $ 
aj I . 4 o a 
e e B Ee | & Z = 
1861, | 
Read and write ....| 188,543 | 827,800 | 17,181] 72,207 48,281 | 67,998 | 730,456 
Read only ........ 46,024 | 56,945| 3,714 | 18,629 13,137 | 8,922 | 148,980 
Cannot read ...... 116,293 | 155,577 9,164 | 35,994 28,559 | 22,101 | 373,273 
1871. 
Read and write ....| 296,741 | 478,572 | 74,940 | 115,246 | 18,703 | 55,939 | 177,419 |1,217,560 
Read only .| 56,391 | 70,999} 12,080] 21,123 2,614! 13,945 | .19,240) 196,392 
Cannot read 150,849 | 181,957 | 33,084 | 49,257 4,036 | 29,444 | 59,734 | 508,361 
| 
1881. | | 
Read and write ....| 507,067 | 651,567 | 136,718 | 200,057 74,967 | 346,228 |1,936,301 
Read only ........ 49,372} 49,535 | 18,631/ 15,267 9,605 | 27,323 { 167,162 
Cannot read ...... 195,029 | 161,244 | 63,176] 64,541 31,133 | 116,382 | 639,087 
1891. | 
Read and write ....| 835,570 | 908,767 | 276,381 | 236,514 | 34,254 103,138 | 484,198 |2,878 $22 
Read only .......- 43,536 | 32,817 | 14,618 9,571 2,061 6,287 | 24,902 | 133,792 
Cannot read ...... 244,848 | 198,821 | 102,719 | 74,346 | 13,467 37,242 | 117,558 789,001 
, , , 
| 

















The figures in the preceding table refer to the total population | 
and the number of illiterates is, therefore, unduly swelled by those 
under school-going age. If the population over 5 years of age be 
considered in comparison with the total population, the following 


table shows the results for the whole of Australasia :— 





Whole Population. Population over 5 years of age. 
Degree of 
Education. 


1871. | 1881. | 1891. 


161. | 1871. | 1881. 





1891. 1861. 











| | i 
730,456 1,217,56011,936,301 2,878 822) 
148,930, 196,302, 167,162) 133,792) 
373,273| 508,361| 639,087| 789,001| 


| | 
730,339 1,130,145 1,936,11112 879,081 
143,908) 190,545 161,295 3445 
168,929} 285,286, 243,583) 262,514 


Read and write .... 
Read only 
Cannot read 














Total rice sists 1,252,659 acee cote Aicncaged esas cad pcinal 1,605,976 2,340 989 3,270,041 
| 


| \ | | | 








DECREASE OF ILLITERACY. 





The following table affords a comparison of the number of each 
class in every 10,000 of the population for the same periods :— 


\ 





Whole Population. Population over 5 years of age. 
Degree of 


Education. 





- 
1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 1861. 


1871. | 


| 
1881. | 1891. 
U 





Xead and write .... 
Read only 
Cannot read 


5,831 
1,189 
2,980 


6,334 
1,022 
2,644 


7,060 
610 
2,330 


7,573 
352 
2,075 


7,001 
1,380 
1,619 


7,038 
1,186 
1,776 


8,270 
689 
1,041 


8,804 
393 
803 





10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 





10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 


Tt will be seen, therefore, that while in 1861 of every 10,000 
people over 5 years of age there were only 7,001 who could read 
and write, the number in 1891 had increased to 8,804, while those 


who were totally illiterate had, in the same period, decreased from 
1,619 to 803. 





Looking at the matter still more closely with reference to age, 
it will be seen that the improvement in education is most marked 
in the case of the rising generation. The following table shows 
the degree of education of all children between the ages of 5 and 
15 years in 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, numerically and per 
10,000 :—- 





Total Numbers. Per 10,000. 
Degree 

of Education. | 

1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 





: 
1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 


1891. 


| 
1 





i 


Read and write .... 
Read only 
Cannot read 


114,353 
68,038 
64,237 


288,154 
102,316 
96,986 


482,719 
36,574 
114,654 


674,012 
69,640 
147,280 


4,687 
2,759 
2,604 


5,911 
2,099 
1,990 


7,058 
1,266 
1,676 


7,565 
782 
1,658 





246,628 | 487,456 | 683,947 | 890,932 10000 10-000 








10:000 | 10°000 





The proportion of those able to read and write has therefore 
grown from 4,637 to 7,565 in every 10,000 during the 30 years 
which the table covers, while the number of those able to read 
only was not much over one-fourth of what it had been in 1861, 
and the wholly illiterate had decreased by more than one-third. 


The Marriage Register affords further proof of the advance of 


education, and it has the further advantage of giving annual 


Improvement 
in rising 
generation. 


Education as 
shown by mar- 
riage registers. 
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Marriage 
Register signed 
with marks, 





Percentages of 
mark signatures. 


Spread of 
education shown 
by Postal 
Returns. 


LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS. 





data, while the Census figures are only available for decennial 
periods. The numbers of those who signed the Marriage Register 
by marks were as shown herewith. The blanks indicate the cases 
where the information was not available :— 












































1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
8 Marks. a | Marks. a Marks. a Marks. 
ee a 2 erg = 
= |ulr & |ule @ iIulr| 2 [w|F 
rm rm Col | a 
Tonal 57 
New South Wales|3,222 |596989/3,953 |573/768/6,284 |347/525| 8,457/267/240 
Victoria... 4,434 | ...| .../4,693 |3421650]5,896 [171/245] S,780|110/133 
Queensland .. ...... 320 | ...| ...| 970 | ...| ...]1,703 | 84/169] 2,905) 88/109 
South Australia ...|1,158 | ...) ...{1,250 | ...] .../2,808 |100]159] 2,315] 40) 49 
Western Australia] 149 | ...| ...) 159 |...) ...) 197] ...) ...] 418) ...) ... 
Tasmania ......... PLT Weces| | ovs| O985|| s95| esl) 80005) ces laze|| | $988)" ceslic.. 
New Zealand ...... 878 aslo 1,864 | ..,| ...[3,279 |105]190) 3,805} 53) 64 
5 = ae ee IS ol We, ga a a eg 2 
10,878 | ..|13,487) ...|_...]20,523'807|1288|27,663|558|595 
\ \ 














The percentages for those Colonies where the necessary infor- 
mation is available is worked out in the following table :— 


Year. Males. Females. ‘Total. 





1861 18°50 30°69 24°60 
1871 ... 10°58 16°40 13°49 
1881)... 4:14 6°61 5°38 
1891 2:12 2°27 2°20 


The percentage in 1891 was therefore less than one-tenth of 
that in 1861, and there is every reason to expect that in the 
course of another few years the proportion will be still further 
diminished. 


LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


The Post Office returns of the various Colonies point indirectly 
to the spread of education, through showing the wonderful 
increase in the distribution of letters and newspapers that has 
taken place. The following table shows that while in 1851 only 
2,165,000 letters and 2,150,000 newspapers passed through the 
Australasian Post Offices, these numbers had in 1891 increased to 
183,694,900 and 95,879,760 respectively. Allowance has been 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





made for intercolonial postage counted by both the receiving and 


the despatching colonies :— 
Letters. Newspapers. 
ASSL) sacs 2,165,000 2,150,000 
1861 .. seve eee 14,801,000 11,640,000 
HS7T 3: 32, 122,000 18,354,000 
1881 ... 85,483,000 47,611,006 
1891 .. 183,694,900 95,879, 760 


The following are the numbers of letters and newspapers per Letters per 
5 5 inhabitant. 
head of population in each of the years above mentioned :— 
Letters per Newspapers per 
Inhabitant. Inhabitant. 

. 4:7 
11°8 9°3 
16°6 9 
30°9 if 
47°8 4 


In 1891 the number of letters per inhabitant was, therefore, 
fully ten times, and that of newspapers nearly five and a half 
times, larger than in 1851. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


In all the Colonies Public Libraries have been established, Public Libraries, 
those in the capital cities generally going by the name of “The 
Public Library,” while those in the country towns are known as 
Schools of Art, Mechanics’ Institutes, &c. The Free Public 
Libraries in Melbourne and Sydney are splendid institutions, 
the former comparing favourably with many of the libraries in 
European capitals, The following table shows the number of 
libraries which furnished returns, and the number of books 
belonging to them in the latest years for which returns have 


been furnished :— 

No. of No. of 

Libraries. Books. 
New South Wales 199 326,517 
Victoria pee 380 722,282 
Queensland Oo 87 113,680 
South Australia a 139 154,337 
Tasmania Ba 69,339 
New Zealand 330,770 


Total of six Colonies 1,716,925 


In Western Australia, Mechanics’ Institutes are to be found 
in most places of any importance, but no numerical returns are 
available. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 





UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Universities and ‘The advance of education is hardly more clearly indicated by 
iS the institution and success of Colleges and Universities, than is the 
progress of wealth or the attainment of leisure. In Australia 
the earliest attempts to provide for what may be termed the 
luxuries of education, were made in New South Wales in 1852, 
and in Victoria in 1855, when the Universities of Sydney and 
Melbourne respectively were established. No other Colony of 
Australasia was at that time sufficiently advanced in wealth and 
population to follow the example thus set, but New Zealand in 
1870, and South Australia in 1874, each founded an University. 
In all cases the Universities are in part supported by grants from 
the public funds, and in part by private endowments and the fees 
paid by students. 


University The Government Endowment, Lecture Fees, and Income from 
revenues. = _ , , ae 
other sources, received by the Sydney and Adelaide Universities 


in 1891, and by the Melbourne University in 1890, were as 


follow :— 


Govern- ; Fe PP ay Sniivoag , 
ment Endowment, Lecture Fees. Other Sources. Total. 


Sydney £18,300 £7,262 £11,694 £37,256 
Melbourne ......... 16,500 14,959 816 32,275 


Adelaide 3,207 3,205 5,220 11,632 
In addition to the above annual endowment the Adelaide 
University has received a perpetual endowment of 50,000 acres 


of land from Government. 
gue of The number of students attending lectures in 1891 (Melbourne 
in 1890) is shown in the figures herewith :— 





Students aitending Lectures. 





University. —————— —— ——— 


pep Not 
Matriculated. Matriculated. Total. 





Sydney 478 5g 830 
Melbourne .... 563 | 570 
Adelaide 110 36 } 246 
379 j | 705 











1,530 5‘ 2,351 








UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 





Attached to the University there are in Sydney three Colleges, 
while a fourth, for female students, has been established in tem- 
porary premises, pending the construction of a building in the 
University grounds. In Melbourne there are also three Affiliated 
Colleges, and in both capitals these are connected with different 
religious bodies. In New Zealand there are four Affiliated 
Colleges—at Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington, and Auckland, 
but, except in Christchurch, which is the seat of the Senate, these 
are wholly undenominational in character. In Adelaide there are 
no Affiliated Colleges attached to the University ; and in New 
Zealand the University itself is an examining and not a teaching 
body, founded mainly on the principles of the London University. 


The Australasian Universities are empowered to grant the 
same degrees as the British Universities, with the exception of 
degrees in Divinity. In all the Universities women have now 
been admitted to the corporate privileges extended to male 
students ; and at the Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universi- 
ties this includes qualifying for degrees in medicine. 


The number of degrees, including ad eundem degrees, conferred 
by those Universities of which returns have been made are as 


follows :— 


Sydney 
Melbourne (to 1890).. 
New Zealand 


and there are upwards of 1,500 students qualifying for degrees at 


the present time. 


Affiliated 
Colle: 


ges. 


Degrees, 





Church of 
England. 


Church of Rome. 


RELIGION. 


HE progress of all matters relating to denominational 
Religion since the early years of Australasian settlement 

has been steady and remarkable. For the first fifteen years after 
the foundation of the Colony of New South Wales only a single 
denomination was recognized by Government, or possessed either 
minister or organization—the Established Church of England. In 
those days the whole of Australasia was ecclesiastically within the 
Diocese of the Bishop of Calcutta, of which it formed an Arch- 
deaconry ; this continued until 1836, when the Bishopric of 
Australia was constituted, and the Rev. William Grant Broughton, 
D.D. (formerly Archdeacon), was consecrated the first Bishop. 
There are now twenty Bishoprics in the Colonies, including the 
Sees in New Zealand. Each Colony preserves its autonomy in 
church matters, but the Bishop of Sydney is nominal head or 
Primate within the boundaries of Australia and Tasmania. In 
1872 the ties between the church and the various Colonies under 
the jurisdiction of the Primacy were strengthened by the adoption 
of one common constitution. A general assembly of representa- 
tives of each of these Colonies meets in Sydney every five years to 
discuss church affairs in general. New Zealand is excluded from 
this amalgamation, as it possesses a Primacy of its own. The 


Synodical system of Church Government, by means of a legislative 


body, consisting of the clergy and representatives of the laity, pre- 
vails throughout Australasia, whether as individual Colonies or 


collectively as a group. 


In 1803 a grudging recognition was extended to Roman Catholics, 
one of whose chaplains was then placed on the Government 




































RECOGNISED DENOMINATIONS. 





establishment; but it was not until 1820 that any regular provision 
was made for an adequate staff of clergy. Until 1834 the Roman 
Catholics of Australia and Tasmania were under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Mauritius, but in that year Sydney was con- 
stituted a see, and the Rev. John Bede Polding, D.D., was con- 
secrated Bishop, with jurisdiction over the whole of the Continent, 
and Tasmania. Some eight years later this Episcopate was raised 
to the rank of an Archiepiscopal See. The present Archbishop 
of Sydney, who was created a Cardinal in 1885, is the head of the 





Roman Catholic Church throughout Australasia, and to assist him 
in the church administration there are five Archbishops, fifteen 
Bishops, and four Titular Bishops throughout the Colonies. 


Amongst the earliest free colonists who settled in the Hawkes- Presbyterian. 
bury district was a small party of Presbyterians, and one of the 
first places of worship erected in the Colony was put up in 1810 
by their voluntary exertions. Services were conducted there for 
years before any ordained minister of the denomination reached 
New South Wales; indeed it was not until 1823 that the Rev. Dr. 
Lang, the first Presbyterian minister in Australia, arrived in 
Sydney. The Presbyterian Church is united in a federated union, 
but the church in each Colony acts independently as regards local 
ecclesiastical administration, and preserves its autonomy in respect 
to funds and property. A Moderator is elected annually as a 
representative head in each Colony, but he cannot exercise inde- 


pendent jurisdiction. 


The first Wesleyan minister came to New South Wales Wesleyan. 
in 1815, but it was not until 1821 that a Wesleyan place of 
worship was erected in Sydney, and it was even later before the 
denomination was allowed to share in the Government provision 
for religion. Till 1873 the church in Australasia was affiliated 
with the British Wesleyan Conference, but in that year it was 
constituted an independent and separate conference. The church 
in each Colony holds annual sessions, and at triennial periods a 


general conference is convened for the whole body in Australasia. 
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State-aid. In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in Australasia. 


State aid to all denominations has been for many years practically 
abolished in all the Colonies except Western Australia. South 
Australia, in 185], was the first Colony to withdraw such aid 
after it had been in force only three years, and Queensland, in 
1860, shortly after the assembling of the first Parliament, passed 
an Act abolishing any future maintenance to religion, and limited 
future payments to the clergy then actually in receipt of State 
aid. Only one of these now survives, who is in receipt of £100 
per annum. New South Wales passed a similar Act in 1862, 
and the expenditure on this account, which in that year was over 
£32,000, had fallen in 1892 to £7,993. The other Colonies of 
the group subsequently abolished State aid with the exception 


previously mentioned, Victoria being the last to withdraw in 
1875. 


No other denominations beyond the four mentioned above were 
ever officially recognized, nor was any State contribution ever 
made towards the support of any other. This was no doubt 
owing to the fact that the greater portion of the inhabitants 
belonged to these persuasions. Nor has the enormous increase 
of population since then in any considerable degree altered this 
condition of things, though in different Colonies different bodies 
of Christians have represented a larger proportion of the people 

Proportion of than in others. Thus, in New South Wales, Queensland, and 
‘ferent bodies. Victoria the proportion of Roman Catholics has been, and still 
is, larger than in the other Colonies, while in New Zealand it 
has been much smaller. Presbyterians bear a greater proportion 
to the population in New Zealand than in any other Colony, 
while Wesleyans and Lutherans are more numerous in South 
Australia than elsewhere. The adherents of the Church of 


England predominate numerically in all the Colonies. 


The following tables show the number of adherents of the 
principal denominations in each colony at the census enumera- 
tions of 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 





Religious Denominations, 


1871, 1881, and 1891. 








Wesleyan and 


Colony. 


Roman 
other 
Methodists. 

ongre- 


Catholics. 
All other 


Church of 
England. 
Lutherans. 
Salvation 
Buddhists, 
Confucians, &c. 
Religions. 


ra 
gationalists. 
Baptists. 


Presbyterians. 
Hebrews. 
Mahometans, 
Object to state | 
Religion and 
Unspecified. 





| 





| 1971 | 229,243 } 147,627 | 49,122] 39,566 258 F eve \iihees 2,36 7,455 23| 5,946] 503,981 
New South Wales )} 1881 | 342,359 | 207,606 | 72,545 | 64,352 s 73 336 Jcheas: 3,266 | 9,345 27 | 13,697| 751,468 
1891 | 502,983 | 286,915 | 109,383 | 110,110 | 24,112 | 13,102 ¢ $ 10,790 30 | 14,093 | 1,128,954 


1871 | 251,838 | 170,620 | 112,983 | 90,026 91 | See al oon f 17,775 5 731,528 
Victoria + | 1881 299,652 | 203,480 | 132,591 | 108,393 | 19,8 20, sees B 11,292 9| 15, 862,346 
1891 401,375 | 248,585 | 166,911 | 148,429 | 22 : 5,535 | 13,! 6,987 | 59,249 | 22,814] 1,189,840 
1871 | 43,764 31,822) 15,373| 7,206 | oe Sxet 3,188 215| 2,701 120,104 
Queensland ~ | 1881 73,920 | 54,376 | 22,609| 14,351 i 5,588 5 tion 16,871 Oss 1,358 213,525 
1891 | 142,555; 92,765 | 45,639) 30,868 5 2 3,383) 4,021 17,434 4,511 393,718 
1871 50,286 | 28,271} 11,880] 35,009 p Tisee soe 2,747 5} 9,453 185,626 
South Australia + | 1881 75,812 | 42,628 | 17,917] 52 § : 19,617 | f.... 4,151 | 14,242 279,865 
1891 89,271 | 47,179 | 18,206! 60,85 2 | 17,547 | 23,828; 4,356 4,255 2 14,986 820,431 
1871 14,955 | 7,282 541 5 902 b Bre was, Sitoaes 503 Pisses 25,353 
Western Australia 1881 16,263 ; 1,004 2,08 262 ree See SEA! Sacks 145 | 353. 29,708 
1891 24,768 1,997 5 3 29| 1,804 215 | 596 49,782 
101,785 
115,705 














1871 54,404 | 22,657) 9,296 : é 955 | t.... Ue : 4 
Tasmania #1881 59,785 ; 9,133 | 55 36] 1,836 F.... A: re nae 
1891 73,169 | 2 9,756 E E 3,285 Palliat 968 





99) eas 
Ne caret 
3) 5,174) 146,667 


1871 | 107,241| 3: 63,624 | 29 9 2782 lita. eee 52} 2,612| 5,877| 9,492 | 
New Zealand + | 1881 203,333 i 113,108 5,282 399 | 11,476 f : 536 4,936 | 12,499 | 15,807 
1891 250,945 37,272 | 141,477 52, ¢ | 5 | 14,825 5 9,382 i 3,928 | 26,088 | 16,630 | 


‘NOILVNINONGEG HOVE JO SENTUAHAV 


1871 443,887 | 262,819 | 202,587 | i BS:864) [fies xs noe 21| 33,781] 94,62 ‘ | 1,924,770 
Australasia 1881 24 | 608,542 | 368,907 | 299,205 | 60,554 | i 5 oe 351 | 46,740 | 97,$ 2,742,550 


| 1891 5 801,118 | 493,369 | 434,355 | 79,42 87,176 6,48 9 26 46,166 | 16 3,801,050 
1 









































’ 


* Estimated ; religions were not enumerated at the Tasmanian Census of 1881. Included in ‘All other Religions." 





PERCENTAGE OF EACH DENOMINATION. 





The figures for 1891, in the table just given, are exclusive of 
aborigines, while in those for 1871 and 1881 a few civilized 
aborigines were included in the returns for New South Wales and 
Victoria. 


The following table shows the percentage of the principal 
denominations to the total population of each Colony at the 
enumerations of 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 





Colony. 


Roman Catholics. 
Presbyterians. 
Wesleyan and 

other Methodists. 

Congregationalists 
Baptists. 
All Others. 





: Pcent. | Pcent. 
( New South Wales..| 45:5 | 29°3 
cay 34°4 | 23°3 
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ao 
o 
@s 
1) 
So 


Queensland 36°5 | 26°5 
18714 South Australia .... 27:1 | 15:2 
; Western Australia | 59:0 | 28°7 
Tasmania | 53:5. | 22° 


41°8 | 13°9 
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STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT BODIES. 





From the foregoing tables it will be seen that, while there have 
been fluctuations in individual colonies, the relative strength of 
the principal denominations in the whole of Australasia has 
practically remained unaltered during the last twenty years. 
The Church of England at each Census numbered 39:1 per cent. 
of the population, while the Roman Catholic Church receded from 
23-1 per cent. in 1871 to 22-2 per cent. in 1881, and still further 
to 21-1 per cent. in 1891. The Presbyterian Church also receded 
from 13-6 per cent. in 1871 to 13-4 per cent. in 1881, and to 13-0 
in 1891, while the various Methodist bodies which have been 
classed together, increased from 10:5 per cent. in 1871 to 10:9 per 
cent. in 1881, and 11-4 per cent. in 1891. Congregationalists and 
Baptists taken together were equal at the three enumerations, but 
the former show a slight decrease during the twenty years, while 
the latter show a corresponding increase. The column headed 
“ All others” also shows an increase from 9°3 per cent. to 11-0 per 
cent, during the period. This column contains all the minor 
denominations—the only ones amongst which that are at all 
numerous being Lutherans in Queensland and South Australia— 
those whose denomination could hardly be classed as a religion, 
and all those who, from conscientious scruples, took advantage of 
the clauses of the Census Acts by which the filling in of the 


column “ Religious Denomination” was left optional. 


While in 1871 the relative strength of the Church of England 
was greatest in the colonies in the following order :—Western 
Australia, Tasmania, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queens- 
land, Victoria, and South Australia ; the order in 1891 had changed 
to Tasmania, Western Australia, New South Wales, New Zealand, 


Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia. 


The Roman Catholic Church in 1871 was relatively strongest 
in New South Wales, in 1881 in Western Australia, and in 1891 
again in New South Wales, with Queensland and Victoria 
following closely and South Australia and New Zealand last on 
the list. 


Relative 
strength of 
Denominations. 














Church of 
England. 


Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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Presbyterian 
Church. 


Methodists, &c. 


Salvation Army. 


STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT BODIES. 





The Presbyterian Church has always been most numerous in 
New Zealand and Victoria, and weakest in Western Australia, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. 


The various Methodists Denominations were at each enumeration 
strongest in South Australia, where they numbered close upon one- 


fifth of the total population. They were also considerably above 


the average strength in Victoria, while the only Colony in which 
they fell much below the average was Queensland. Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists were also relatively most powerful in the 
Southern Colonies. The percentages shown in the column “ All 
others” are unduly swollen in the case of Queensland and South 
Australia by the inclusion of Lutherans; were these omitted the 
numbers for 1891 would be fairly equal for all Colonies. 


In the table showing the actual numbers of adherents of each 
of the principal denominations for 1891, the Salvation Army is a 
new element. Any adherents of this persuasion that may have 
existed in 1881 were grouped with “ All other Religions.” 
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POPULATION. 


N the 26th January, 1788, Captain Phillip arrived in 

Sydney Harbour, bringing with him an establishment of 

1,030 people, all told. Settlement soon spread from the parent 

colony, first to Tasmania in 1803, and afterwards to other parts 

of the Continent and New Zealand; so that at the end of 

1892 the population of Australasia had grown to 3,984,629 
persons, thus distributed :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 646,375 550,672 1,197,050 
Victoria 607,780 559,549 1,167,329 
Queensland 237,965 183,382 421,297 
South Australia ..., 176,101 160,601 336,702 
Western Australia 36,095 22,579 58,674 
Tasmania 82,009 71,135 153,144 

345,146 305,287 650,433 





2,131,474 1,853,155 3,984,629 


If to these numbers, which are principally those of the people 
of European descent, there be added an estimated population of 
200,000 Australian aborigines in an uncivilized state in Western 
Australia, South Australia, and Queensland, and the Maoris in 
New Zealand, who, according to the returns, numbered 41,993, 
the total population of Australasia at the end of 1892 was 
4,226,562. 


The growth of the population of Australasia in different 
periods, commencing from the date of the first settlement, is 
K 


Early settlement 
of Australasia, 


Population in 
1892. 


Growth of popu- 
lation, 





Ratio of 
increase. 


Increase in other 
countries. 


ian 
population. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION. 





shown in the following series, an enumeration of the people 
having been taken in most of the years quoted :— 





Annual rate of Increase 
per cent. 


| | 
| Population of Australasia. | 








| 
| 


1,252,994 
1,924,770 

2,742,550 

: 3,809,895 

TSQDE rere teen ee ear 3,984,629 








* Census populations. 


It would be but a reasonable expectation that the ratio of 
increase should fall as the population advanced, and such has 
been the case since 1851. The high rate of 11:3 per cent. from 
1851 to 1861 is, of course, due to the gold discovery, which was 
so strong an incentive to immigration. The high annual increase 
between 1831 and 1841 is owing to the policy of State-aided 
immigration, which was then in vogue. Prior to this period the 


high average arose from the small number operated on. 


The following are the annual rates of increase over various 


periods in certain countries undergoing extensive settlement :— 





Country. Period. 


Annual rate of 
Increase. 





Argentine Republic 1869-87 | 
Cape Colony (European or white races 1875-91 
Brazil 1872-88 
Canada 1881-91 
Chili 35 1885-91 


The population of Australasia, as shown by the Census of 1891, 
had increased threefold since 1861, and nearly twofcld since 1871, 
while the annual ratio of increase for the whole thirty years was 
3°78 per cent, Taking the Colonies individually, the rate of 
increase for Queensland is the highest, a circumstance partly to 


be attributed to the large numbers introduced under the system 





ANALYSIS OF INCREASE. 








of State-aided immigration which has prevailed in that Colony for 


many years, but the largest numerical increase was that of New 


South Wales. 


The population of each Colony (exclusive of 


Aborigines, a few in New South Wales and Victoria excepted) 


in Census periods is shown below, commencing with 1861 :— 
































Annual 

Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. bociy era 

| 1861-1801 
New South Wales ...... 350,860 | 503,981 | 751,468 |1,132,234] 3-98 
VAIGbOLIA A. occ cseetesrooee 540,322 | 731,528 | 862,346 |1,140,405| 2-52 
Queensland ......... 30,059 | 120,104] 213,525] 393,718] 8-95 
South Australia 126,830 | 185,626) 279,865 | 320,431 3°12 
Western Australia ...... 15,691 25,353 29,708 49,782| 3:92 
Tasmania .... 90,211 | 101,785 | 115,705) 146,667 1°63 
New Zealand 99,021 | 256,393) 489,933] 626,658| 6:34 
Australasia ........ |1,252,994 |1,924,770 |2,742,550 |3,809,895 | 3-78 





The following table gives the total increase of each colony for 


the thirty-two years, 1861-92, and also distinguishes the natural 
increase arising through the excess of births over deaths from the 
increase caused by the excess of arrivals over departures :— 


























Excess of 
Colony. Total Increase. 
Births over Immigration over 
Deaths. Emigration. 
New South Wales......... 502,526 345,978 848,504 
Victoria, wscc.20.- Boas 498,901 130,581 629,482 
Queensland ...... . 139,535 253,706 393, 241 
South Australia ..... 173,139 39,451 212,590 
Western Australia....... 17,474 25,700 43,174 
Tasmania ceamscrsvecscee 62,780 2,589 65,369 
New Zealand .............., 308,445 262,877 571,322 
Australasia ......... 1,702,800 1,060,882 2,763,682 











The information conveyed by the above figures is important, as 


illustrating not only the movement of population but also the 
effect of local influences upon immigration ; as, for example, the 
attraction of liberal land laws, the fertility of the soil, the per- 
manence of employment, and the policy of assisted immigration. 
The bare statement, however, of the gross increase of each 


Natural increase 
and increase 
from immi- 
gration. 


Movements of 
Population. 








Density of 
Population. 


Density of popu- 
lation in other 
countries. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION. 





colony due to immigration, if taken by itself is apt to be mis- 
leading, since the original density of population must be deemed 
a factor affecting the current of immigration. The following 


figures show the density of population in each colony at the various 


dates corresponding with those given in a preceding table :— 





1871. 1891. 
1°62 
8°32 
18 
"20 
02 
3°88 
2°45 


“61 


1881. 
2°42 
9°81 

32 
“31 
03 
4°41 
4°69 


‘87 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland : 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 6:00 


PAL 





Australasia 

















The population of Australasia, even including the native races, 
only reaches a density of 1:28 persons per square mile, which is 
far below that of any other civilised country. Excluding, 
however, Australian Aborigines and Maoris, the density is not 
more than 1-21 per square mile. 

A comparison with the density of population in the older countries 
of the world is of little practical use, unless as giving some 
indication of the future of Australasia, when its population 
shall have reached the proportions found in the old world. 
The latest authoritative statement, that compiled early in 1891 
for the Statesman’s Year Book, by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S., gives the density of the populations of the great 
divisions of the Globe, as follows :— 





Persons per 


Continent. square Mile. 


|Area in square Miles. Population. 





106°9 
56°4 
11°0 
13'9 
14 
0:06 


3,555,000 
14,710,000 
11,514,000 

6,446,000 

6,837,000 

3,288,000 

4,889,000 


380,200,000 
830,000,000 
127,000,000 
89,250,000 
36,420,000 
4,730,000 
300,000 


Europe 


North America 
South America 
* Australasia 
Polar Regions 


The World 














51,239,000 1,467,900,000 28°6 





*Inclusive of Pacific Islands. 











EFFECT OF THE GOLD DISCOVERIES. 





There had always been, even in the earliest years of settlement, 
a steady if not a large stream of immigration to these colonies, 
but in 1851, memorable for the finding of gold, this condition of 
things showed a marked change. Thousands of men in the prime 
of life were attracted to the shores of Australia by the hope of 
speedily acquiring wealth from the rich gold-fields then recently 
discovered, and by far the greater number of these new arrivals 
settled in the new colony of Victoria, which had then just been 
separated from New South Wales. This rush continued for some 
years afterwards, causing an unprecedented increase in the popu- 
lation of the newly formed colony. In 1850, just previous to the 
gold rush, the population of the northern and southern portions 
of New South Wales was :— 

New South Wales— 


Port Phillip (now known as Victoria).............. 76,162 
Remaining portion of the Colony,.............::00068 189,341 


But five years afterwards the positions were reversed, for Port 
Phillip, then an independent Colony, had a population considerably 
larger than that of its parent, New South Wales :— 


WiACLOPIA cones aarnecy ar powacn aaeeeremaueene does sere ses ¢ 364,324 
New. SouthyWealessacirniccscccevesvicesieeteonsns 277,579 
Victoria enjoyed the advantage in population and increased the 
lead yearly until 1871, when its population exceeded that of New 
South Wales by no less than 228,230. That year marked the 
furthest period of separation ; nearly every subsequent year 
showed a nearer approach in numbers, until at the census of 1891 
the Southern Colony had only a lead of 8,171, but at the end of 
that year the positions were again reversed, and New South 
Wales had a larger population than Victoria by about 7,500. By 
the end of 1892 the parent Colony, it is estimated, had increased 
her iead to nearly 30,000. 


Queensland and New Zealand, also, owe much of their re- 
markable progress to the discovery of gold. In New Zealand 
the gold fever broke out in 1861, when the population numbered 
only 99,021, and the period of its activity extended over many 
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discovery of 
gold. 











Effect of the dis- 
covery of gold in 
Queensland and 
New Zealand. 


Increase due to 
immigration. 


INCREASE BY IMMIGRATION. 





years. At the census taken in 1891, the population had reached 
626,658 souls, exclusive of Maoris, or fully six times that of 1861. 
In Queensland the attractive force of the gold-fields came into 
active operation at a later date, and may still be considered a 


strong factor in stimulating the growth of population in that 


Colony. 


Much of the increase, especially in New South Wales, Queens- 


land, and New Zealand, was due to assisted immigration. 


The 


following table shows the number of all immigrants introduced 


into the Colonies, either wholly or partly at the expense of the 
State, to the end of 1891 :— 





Colony. 


Prior to 1881. 


1881 to 1891. 





New South Wales... 


Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


114,253 
140, 102 
52,399 
$8,050 
889 
18,965 


*100,920 | 


34,269 


106,059 
7,298 
4,686 
2,734 

14,658 


148,522 
140,102 
158,458 
95,348 
5,575 
21,699 
*115,578 





515,578 


169,704 


685,282 














* Exclusive of number prior to 1870, of which no record can be found. 


The following tables shows the increase of population by excess 
of immigration over emigration for four decennial periods ending 
with 1890 and for the two years 1891 and 1892 :— 





Colony. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-92. 





New South Wales.. 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia..| 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


95,041 
398,753 


45,539 
38,935 
69,191 
17,949 

5,319 
#3298 


119,237 


103,284. 
12,682 
73,849 
34,569 
*339 
*],427 
132,976 | 


164,200 
112,093 
116,060 
#16,189 
12,496 
5,572 | 


9,065 | 
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+ 
33,024 | 

6,867 

6,770 
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Australasia ... | 584,597 292,942 330,230 | 403,297 


| | 




















* Denotes excess of emigrants. { Included in New South Wales figures. 
















AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 





Taking the last eleven years, which the following figures illustrate, 
it will be seen that no Colony exhibits uniformity in the immigration 
returns, while some show in several years an excess of departures :— 





Year. 


New South 
Wales. 
Victoria. 
Queensland. 
South 
Australia. 
Western 
Australia. 
Tasmania. 
New 
Zealand. 
Australasia, 





1882 | 16,034 
1883 | 27,278 


6,563 | 16,456 | 186 263 587 | 2,375 | 42,464 

6,597 | 33,656 | 3,665 562 689 | 8,657 | 81,104 
1884 | 23,944 | 8,525 | 17,543 584 | 1,075 816 | 7,724 | 60,211 
1885 | 24,829 | 9,027 | 9,829 | 6,895*) 1,883 388*) 2,757 | 41,042 
1886 | 18,073 | 15,436 | 7,695 | 8,586*) 4,208 302* 199*| 36,325 
1887 | 7,202 | 15,445 | 11,527 | 2,884*| 2,421 | 1,797 211 | 35,719 
1888 | 6,633 | 25,757 | 5,651 | 8,477*| 1,053* 383") 10,548*| 17,580 
1889 | 8,241 | 9,794 | 4,340 | 2,453* 816 | 1,172 701*| 21,209 
1890 | 15,293 | 9,973 764*| 2,951*| 1,869 418 | 3,181*) 20,657 
1891 | 20,268 | 4,538 | 7,820 985*| 6,078 | 4,043 | 3,359*| 38,403 
1892 | 6,715 | 12,410*) 1,315 | 4,107 | 4,472 | 2,371*| 4,958 | 6,786 





























* Denotes excess of departures. 


AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The average age of the population of Australasia was 24°5 
years ; the average age of the males was 25°5 years, and that of 
the females was 23°3 years. Taking the colonies separately it will 
be seen from the following table that the oldest average population 
was that of Victoria 25-6 years, and the youngest that of Queens- 
land, 23:7 years. The male population of Western Australia had 
the highest age average, 27:6 years, owing to the large influx of 
adult males some few years since, attracted thither by the dis- 
coveries of gold at Kimberley and elsewhere. The youngest male 
population was in New South Wales and South Australia, which 
averaged 24:7 and 25:1 years respectively. The youngest female 
population was found in Queensland, where the average was 21:5 
years ; the oldest was in Victoria, 24°6 years :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales ............ 25°1 225. 23°9 
Wittoriaessisersccsoes aa 26°5 24°6 25°6 







Queensland ........ ee 25:2 21°5 23°] 
South Australia ....... a 24°7 23'8 24°3 
Western Australia.. ta 27°6 22:0 25°3 
Tasmania ss.Ais6c0:: aS 25°6 23-7, 24°7 
New Zealand .. 25:2 23°4 24°1 


Australasia vo... scccccccccccess : 23-3 24-4 












Average ages of 
the people. 
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Circumstances 
affecting the 
averages, 


Age groups of 
males. 


Age group dis- 
tribution of 
males. 


AGE GROUPS OF FEMALES. 





In looking at these figures it must be remembered that the 
same average may be due to opposite causes ; for instance, a large 
middle-age population with a small proportion of children and 
old people, as in Queensland, gives much the same result as a large 
population at the dependent ages and a small proportion of those 
at the supporting ages, asin Tasmania. The following table shows, 
the number of malesat the dependent ages from infancy to 15 years ; 
at the supporting ages from 15 to 65; and the old age group, or 
from 65 years upwards :— 





Dependent Ages up | Supporting Ages, Old Ages, 
to 15 years. 15 and under 65. 65 and over. 





Colony. Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
Number.| of Male | Number.| of Male |Number.| of Male 
Population. Population. Population. 





New South Wales,.) 217,991} 35°85 | 373,346) 61°41 | 16,666 2°74 
Victoria 198,692} 33°22 | 375,852) 62°84 | 23,545 3°94 
Queensland .........) 74,179} 33:15 | 145,983] 65-23 3,617 1°62 
South Australia ...| 64,004} 38°37 97,293) 58°33 5,504 3°30 
Western Australia.| 8,677] 29°11 20,030) 67°20 1,100 3°69 
Tasmania 29,002} 37°39 44,260) 57:07 4,298 554 
126,531} 38°01 | 197,994) 59°48 8,352 2°51 














63,082 3°10 


9,036,036] 35°30 | 1,254,758} 61°60 


WG. 130 
+—f— 

















It will have been noticed in the table on the preceding page 
that during certain years, notabiy 1885 to 1891, there was an 
exodus of population from New Zealand, South Australia, and 
Tasmania. The persons who left were mainly able-bodied men 
in search of openings for their labour. It is to be expected that the 
number of males of the supporting ages in those Colonies is below 
the average. The reverse is the case in Western Australia, where 
the proportion of dependent males is smaller than that of any other 
Colony, while the proportion of men of the supporting ages is 
greater. These facts are to be accounted for by the immigration 
into Western Australia of large numbers of adult males, many of 
whom probably came from one of the three colonies first men- 
tioned. The high birth-rate of New South Wales accounts for 
the larger proportion of those of dependent ages, as compared with 





MALES OF MILITARY AGES. 





those of Victoria, but at the supporting ages there is very little 
difference between them. With regard to the old age group the 
proportion in Queensland, 1°62 per cent., is undoubtedly low. 
Tasmania, with 5:54 per cent., has the largest proportion of aged 
inhabitants, and Victoria comes next with 3-94 per cent., while the 
proportion of inhabitants 65 years and over in New South Wales 

is only 2°74 per cent., or one-half the proportion shown by Tasmania. 

It is interesting to note that at the Census of 1881 Queensland Capen. - 
had the greatest proportion of population at supporting ages, 1881. 
nearly 60 per cent. of her total; at that period Victoria came 
next, having 59 per. cent ; Western Australia was third, with 
nearly 59 per cent.; the proportion in South Australia was 
slightly lower, while that of New South Wales was rather less 


than 58 per cent. 


The period in males from 20 to 40 years is generally called Males of 
. F i ilitary ages. 
“the soldiers’ age,” as the men included in that group would 
naturally be those first called upon to undertake the defence of 


the country in the event of war. It will be seen from the follow- 


ing table that Australasia has a force of nearly 700,000 men to 


draw upon for this purpose :— 


New South Wales 209,589 - 2 OG 
Victoria ... 207,004. 
Queensland “86,760, 

South Australia 53,964 
Western Australia 12,020 
Tasmania 255150 

New Zealand 94;939- 


Australasia 689,426 bg 


Thus, it would seem, 60 per cent. of the effective military 
force of Australasia would have to come from New South Wales 
and Victoria, the proportion from the first-named Colony being 
30-40, and 30:03 from Victoria. The next largest proportion, 
13-77 per cent., would come from New Zealand, and Queensland 
would furnish 12-58 per cent., South Australia 7°83 per cent., 
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Military ages at 
Census of 1881. 


Age group 
distribution of 
females. 


Proportionate 
distribution of 
females. 


AGE GROUPS OF FEMALES. 





Tasmania 3°65 per cent., and Western Australia 1-74 per cent. 
At the census of 1881 the males of military age in Australasia 
numbered 451,700, of whom New South Wales contributed 25:27 
per cent., Victoria 29-18 per cent., Queensland 10-28 per cent., 
South Australia 11-63 per cent., Western Australia 0-96 per cent., 
Tasmania 3:53 per cent., and New Zealand 19:15 percent. These 
figures show that while South Australia has only increased her 
actual number of males from 20 to 40 years of age by 1,435, she 
has declined in proportion to the whole Australasian population 
of those ages from 11°63 per cent. in 1881 to 7°83 in 1891. All 
the other colonies show more or less a proportionate as well as a 
numerical increase during the same period, with the exception of 
New Zealand, which shows an increase of 8,425 in the actual 
number, but a decrease in the percentage to the total from 19°15 to 
13-77. 

The female population of Australasia may be conveniently 
grouped into three divisions as follows :—Dependent ages, from 
infancy to 15 years ; reproductive ages, from 15 to 45; and those 
over 45 years of age. The numbers of each class in the several 


provinces are shown in the following figures :— 





Dependent ages, | Reproductive ages, Ages of 45 years 
up to 15 years. 15 and under 45. and over. 





Colony. 


Number. 
Percentage 
to Female 
Population. 
Number. 
Percentage 
to Female 
Population. 
Number. 





) 
} 


New South Wales..| 213,198 | 41°32 | 239,503 42 63,250 
Victoria 194,257 | 35°86 | 263,593 “6: 83,901 
Queensland .. ..,...| 79,942 | 47°04 | 71,852 2 18,145 
South Australia ...| 62,174 | 40°47 68,796 “ 22,660 | 
Western Australia. 8,412] 42:11 9,253 es 2,310 
Tasmania 28,324 | 40°98 30,599 2 10,184 
New Zealand 123,887 | 42°17 | 131,451 : 38,443 























710,194 | 40:26 | 815-047 238,893 





The female population, it will be seen, is distributed among the 


various colonies in much more even proportions than the males. 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 





Victoria has the least ratio of dependent females, the greatest pro- 
portion of those of reproductive ages, and the highest relative 
number of females over the reproductive age. The rates for the 
other provinces are remarkably even, New South Wales and 
Western Australia having almost an identical proportion of repro- 
ductive females, while South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
are nearly equal at a slightly lower rate. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


The number of births in each Colony and in the whole of Aus- 
tralasia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1890, and in the 


two years 1891 and 1892, was as follows :— 





Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. 1886-90. | 1891-92. 





New South Wales....| 79,958 92,643 | 106,543 é 158,905 | 188,300 80,104 
Victoria 123,353 | 131,052 | 136,363 32,3 140,258 | 172,307 76,334 
Queensland . Bsre|) ld tOL! 22,622 | 29,279 87,535 48,979 70,150 29,618 
South Australia 30,472 | 35,067 | 36,398 Bye 66,618 | 53,200 | 21,307 
Western Australia .. 3,352 3,724 4,083 i 5,446 7,696 3,684 
Tasmania 15,454 | 14,679} 15,313 7,165 | 21,425 | 28,710 9,936 
New Zealand 26,611 46,770 59,891 205 | 96,482 94,071 | 36,149 





Australasia .........- 290,961 | 346,557 | 387,820 | 453,745 | 528,113 | 609,434 | 257,082 


























The birth-rate of each Colony for the last eleven years was as 
follows :— 





New 

Chir ean ael| South Western 
South Victoria. Australia. | Australia. 
Wales. 


New Austral- 


Tasmania. * 
Zealand. asia. 





.| 87°20 37°50 35°67 37°43 34°79 
...| 37°32 87°53 33°57 36°46 34°86 
...| 38°44 38°62 33°38 36°18 35°44 
..| 87°79 38°71 34°53 34°70 | 35°22 
| 87°43 35°95 38°15 33°15 34°74 
.| 87°06 34°70 36°63 82°14 34°77 
...| 37°20 33°55 34°47 31°33 | 34°62 
..| 34°97 32°80 35°95 30°23 33°80 
..| 85°36 32°54 33°09 29°42 33°95 
..| 34°60 33°30 35°05 29°01 33°44 
.| 84°41 31°91 33°01 27°83 32°64 
































AUSTRALASIAN DEATH RATES. 





The number of deaths in each Colony and in the whole of 
Australasia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1890, and in 
the two years 1891 and 1892, is shown in the following table :— 





| 
Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-92. 





New South Wales....| 31,561 | 36,466 | 40,909 2 66,103 71,457 81,897 
Victoria 49,452 55,136 59,759 2 66,811 84,648 34,480 
Queensland 5,751 9,312 12,869 Fy? 25,731 28,040 10,436 
South Australia 10,840 12,963 15,475 21,616 19,361 7,952 
Western Australia.... 1,399 1,711 2,068 2,709 3,332 1,800 
Tasmania 6,953 6,962 8,060 9 9,790 | 10,389 8,754 
10,001 13,328 19,354 25,25 29,074 29,746 12,977 





Australasia 115,957 | 135,878 | 158,494 | 187,628 | 221,834 | 246,973 | 103,296 


























The death-rate of each Colony for the last eleven years is 
given in the following table; but the statement, viewed in the 
light of a comparison between the Colonies, is not in every case 
just, as no account is taken of the ages of the people :— 





New 
: ;, |Queens-| South Western 
eae Victoria. land. | Australia, | Australia. 


New Austral- 


Tasmania. Zealand. asia. 





1882...| 16-05 | 15°32 | 17°99] 15-19 14:08 15°95 11 +22 15°02 
1883...| 14°61 | 14-29 | 18-82] 14:90 Liat 17°36 1151 14°52 
1884... 16°10} 14°48 | 22:97 | 15°61 21°57 15°88 10°47 15°29 
1885,..| 16°48 | 15°01 | 19°58) 12°81 17°27 15°89 10°71 14°98 
1886...! 15°05 | 15°18 | 16°91] 13°62 | 20:97 15°15 10°54 14°42 
1887...) 13°38 | 15°74 | 14°89] 12°64 16°52 16°15 10°31 13°78 
1888...) 13°91 | 15:44 | 15°18] 12-00 15°28 14°84 9°46 13°62 
1889...) 13°87 | 17°79 | 16:24] 1113 13°78 14°96 9°45 14°35 
1890... 12°90} 16°10 | 14°51} 12-32 11°44 14°74 9°65 13°49 
1891...| 14°26 | 16:26 | 12°87] 13-02 17:05 15°00 10°34 14:03 
1892...) 13°22} 13°68 | 12°66] 11-29 16°63 13°53 10°06 12°68 





























Death-rate of Compared with European countries the Colonies occupy a very 

Colonies com- spe . : 

pared with other favourable position in respect to both birth and death rates. The 

nations. : ° : ° . . 
Australasian birth-rate is high, and in European countries where 














SALUBRITY OF THE CLIMATE. 





it is higher it will be seen, on reference to the subjoined table, 


that the death-rate is so considerably in excess that the difference 


between the two, representing the gain to each country by natural 


increase, is largely in favour of Australasia. 
? fo} 


The following are 


the average rates per 1,000 inhabitants for the ten years ending 
1890 for European countries, and for the ten years 1882-1893 for 


the Australasian Colonies :— 












































Excess of Births 
Country. Birth Rate. Death Rate. per 1,000 
inhabitants. 
New South Wales.. ............06- 36°46 14°38 22°08 
Wicthorisicsseecresacecss css ten 32°21 15°40 16°81 
Queensland ..... 37°58 15°46 22°12 
South Australia... 34°96 12°93 22°03 
Western Australia, 34°78 14°83 19°95 
Tasmania.........«: ae 34°63 15°35 19°28 
New Zealand.......... detente ciene 32°04 10°25 21°79 
AMBELAlASIAscscccesiecesececniss 34°35 14°12 20°23 
England and Wales ............4 32°49 19°14 13°35 
Scotland isaisrerncsnsserce | 32°32 19°18 13°14 
Treland siccsasacaccssssessacssasetess | 23°39 17:94 5°45 
United Kingdom.............. | 31°21 18°98 12°23 
| F a : 
PPANCE eee riveretc css veccecorseess ess | 23°88 22°01 1°87 
Germany .......... 36'76 25°10 11°66 
Belgium ..ccccscesssseeaecasacseesenee 29:98 20°31 9°67 
Netherlands! iii; sssvcsiscsccasonvsseas 34°20 20:97 13°23 
AUSUDIA Sree ccatitaraarsinee seer eesees 37°95 29°51 8:44. 
an gary: ct sscscdercsscusenesneeestsises 44°20 32°59 11°61 
Switzerland.. 28°08 20°82 7:26 
Thal pee ons 37°76 27°28 10°48 
Menmarksciccecsadievcewwserccrsces: 32°07 18°61 13°46 
IN OL WAY wees st-cseceasemmerectertteress 30°63 16°94 13°69 
IVECO beri ienatesessontercemes” 29°20 16°93 12:27 














No better testimony to the salubrity of the climate of Australasia salubrity of the 


could be obtained than is afforded by these figures. 


course, various circumstances, other than climatic, which would 
tend to make the mortality lighter in these than older-settled 
countries ; but when all possible allowances are made for such 
circumstances, a comparison between these Colonies and the 
countries of Europe is still significantly favourable to Australasia. 


There are, of 


climate. 


AUSTRALASIAN MARRIAGE RATES. 





MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages in each Colony, and in the whole of 
Australasia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1890, and in 
the two years 1891 and 1892, was as follows :— 














Colony. 1861-65. "| 1866 70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-92. 
New South Wales....| 16,920 18,271 | 21,210 | 25,904 | 35,737 | 38,671 | 16,458 
Mintoriaivea. scien: 22,287 | 22,902 | 24,368 | 25,416 | 33,589 | 42.832] 16.515 
Queensland ........ 3,689 4,648 6,276 7,466 | 11,632 | 15,271 5,679 
South Australia...... 6,226 6,435 7,472 | 10,682 | 12,379] 10,334 4,438 
Western Australia .. 765 828 835 975 1,115 1,495 825 
Tasmania.... ....... 3,340 8,143 8,290 4,087 5,002 4,796 1,988 
New Zealand ........ 7,240 9,955 | 12,050 | 16,220] 18,102} 18,097 7,807 
Australasia ..........! 60,417 | 66,182 | 75,501 | 90,7538 117,556 | 181,496 | 53,705 


























The marriage-rate of each Colony for the last eleven years is 
shown in the following table :— 








| 

New . A ens-| South Western : New Austral- 
Ns er erage avg ee Australia, |Tasmania,| 7004 | Aust 
1882...1 8°70 | 7°09 | 8:56 | 8:75 7°04 8:11 7:09 7°87 
1883...) 8°83 | 7:44] 8:93] 8:53 6°88 9°16 6°86 8:03 
1884...| 8°47 | 7:74] 8-91 8°33 7:02 8:00 6°93 7°98 
1885... 8°22 | 7°73 | 8°93] 7:86 737 8:22 6°72 7°84 
1886...| 8°06 | 7°86 | 8:45] 6°35 7°73 7:55 5:99 7:49 
1887.... 7°55 | 7:64, 8:40! 6:33 7:44 7:02 5:98 7°26 
1888...) 7°57 | 8:48 | 8-93] 6:65 6°90 6°93 6:00 7°48 
1889...| 7:06 | 8-43 | 827] 6-56 6°77 6°89 5°95 7°36 
1890... 7°15 | 8-21] 8-22] 7-02 5°89 6°64 611 7°36 
1891... 7°39 | 7-68 | 7-21 7°31 8:11 6°63 6°05 7:20 
1892...| 6°77 | 6°65 | 6°67] 6°41 7°36 6°51 6°23 6°60 





























During the last two years the marriage-rate has decreased to a 
considerable extent in all the Colonies, with the exception of 
Western Australia ; but even in that Colony it was much lower 
in 1892 than in 1891. This is another proof of the truth of the 
often-repeated statement that times of commercial depression 
always exert an adverse influence on the marriage-rate. 





ABORIGINAL RACES. 





It must be borne in mind that the above are the ratios of 
marriages to population, To ascertain the ratios of persons 
married it is therefore necessary to double the figures in each 
case. 


A comparison of the marriage-rate of Australasia with that of 
other countries, where the social conditions are essentially different, 


is not of much value, and therefore is not given here. 


NATIVE RACES. 


At the census of 1891 only 38,879 aborigines were enumerated, 
of whom 8,280 were in New South Wales, 565 in Victoria, 23,789 
in South Australia, and 6,245 in Western Australia. The figures 
relating to New South Wales and Victoria include all aborigines 
now living in those provinces, but the returns from the other 
Colonies areveryimperfect, The aborigines of Tasmania are extinct, 
but the Tasmanian Census of 1891 enumerates 139 half-castes, 
which are included in the general population. It has been asserted 
that there are some 70,000 aborigines in Queensland. This is, 
however, a very crude estimate, and may be far wide of the truth. 
In the case of South Australia, a large number of the aborigines 
in the Northern Territory are entirely outside the bounds of 
settlement, and it seems probable that they are as numerous in 
that Colony as in Queensland. The census of Western Australia 
includes only those aboriginals in the employment of the colonists, 
and as large portions of this, the greatest in area of all the 
Australasian Colonies, are as yet unexplored, it may be presumed 
that the number of aborigines enumerated in the census is very 
far short of the total in the Colony, The aboriginal population 


of the entire Continent may be set down at something like 
200,000. 


Australian 
Aborigines, 


The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they The Maoris. 


are called, are quite a different race. They are gifted with a con- 
siderable amount of intelligence, quick at imitation, and brave 
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Chinese in the 
Colonies in 1891. 


Prohibitive 
le sislation, 


ALIEN RACES IN THE COLONIES. 





even to rashness. 
44,097. Like the Australian aborigines they appear to be de- 
creasing in number, the census of 1886 enumerating only 41,432, 
and that of 1891, 41,993 (22,861 males and 19,132 females). In 
these figures are included 2,681 half-castes (1,469 males and 1,212 
females), and 40 Morioris at Chatham Islands (26 males and 14 
females. It is said that at the time the colonists first landed 
the number of Maoris was fully 120,000, but this, like all other 
estimates of aboriginal population, is founded on very slight 


According to the census of 1881 they numbered 


information. 


/ ALIEN RACES. 
At the census of 1891 the Chinese and half-caste Chinese 


in the whole group of Colonies numbered 42,521, distributed as 


follows :— 

New South: Wealesi.s.isveresmsscsaesa eteete eave trees 14,156 
VACCOLIOY vascere ceonn ese cesadnvessueaeouscersiiosimeas tate 9,377 
Queensland! Sse sceslscitetsochewes cos nant nesetenebeans 8,574 
SouthvAustraliar cay ccscccceccteus seer eeeseente eae neets 3,997 
Western Australia’, .ic.0sccocessocescnsevtcoccnevatss see 917 
ASM AIIG Ry Sones cavers wiueten tice cece teia veeoeoreT Ne 1,056 
New Zealand: ceiit.s: tens waceoncartaccatccsteaasene te 4,444 

Australasian sisrccscrcasii aisavnleccieueiers 42,521 


Since 1880 it has been deemed expedient by the Governments 
of all the Colonies except Western Australia, and South Aus- 
tralia as far as her Northern Territory is concerned, to enact pro- 
hibitive laws against the immigration of Chinese, and their 
migration from one Colony to another. For several years a 
poll-tax of £10 was imposed, but now, in accordance with the 
most recent legislation on the subject, masters of vessels are 
forbidden under a heavy penalty to bring more than one Chinese 
to every 300 tons, and a poll-tax of £100 is charged on landing, 
except in Western Australia, where the tax is £10, and in the 


Northern Territory where no tax is imposed. These stringent 





NATURALIZED FOREIGNERS. 





regulations have had the effect of bringing about the almost entire 
cessation of this class of immigration. 


The only other alien race present in large numbers in any of Polynesians in 
é cf 7 Queensland. 
the Colonies are the Polynesians in Queensland, where they 


numbered 9,428 at the Census of 1891. 


NATURALIZATION. 


The number of persons naturalised in Australasia during 1891 Persons 
2 naturalised 
was 922; of these over one-third belonged to Queensland, New 
South Wales showing the next highest figures. The following 


are the returns for each Colony :— 





Germans 
and other 
Colony. German 
speaking 

nations. 


Scan- 


dinavians,| Chinese. | Others. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia ... 
Tasmania 


























CITIES AND TOWNS. 


The progress of the chief cities of Australasia has been no less progress of chiet 


: ties, 
remarkable than that of the Colonies themselves, and has no ee 


parallel among the cities of the old world; even in America the 
rise of great cities has been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the rural population, but in these Colonies, perhaps for 
the first time in history, is presented the spectacle of magnificent 
cities growing with marvellous rapidity, and embracing within 
their limits one-third of the population of the Colonies, of which 
they are the seat of Government. The abnormal aggregation of 


the population into their capital cities is a most unfortunate 
L 





POPULATION OF CITIES. 





element in the progress of these Colonies, and is one which seems 


to become every year more marked. 


Population of The increase in the population of the chief cities of Australasia 
capital cities of 


Colonies at and the estimated numbers of their inhabitants at the various 
various dates. 


census periods, are given in the following table, which illustrates 


the remarkable progress referred to :— 





| 1841, i. 1861. 1871. | 1881 





| | 
Sydney | 95,789 | 137,776 | 224,939 | 383,386 
Melbourne .... ee , 139,916 | 206,780 | 282,947 | 490,896 
Brisbane veal 6,051 | 15,029} 31,109 | 93,657 
Adelaide .... alll 14,57 42,744 | 103,864 | 133,252 
Perth | 5,244 5,822| 8,447 
Hobart Ae va ies 19,092} 21,118] 33,450 
7,908 | 20,563 | 33,224 























* In 1846, + In 1840. ¢ In 1850. 


Proportion of The aggregation of population is most marked in the case of 
Bhket eltiess Melbourne, but Adelaide and Sydney are also conspicuous. The 
proportion of population in each capital compared with that of the 
whole Colony is set forth in the subjoined table, for the three years 


1871, 1881 and 1891 :— 





1871. 1881. 1891. 





Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Sy dneyirensarsaa des teseravessy vas 27°34 29°93 33°86 
Melbourne 28°27 32°81 43°05 
Brisbane 12°51 14:57 23°79 
Adelaide wie 23°03 37°11 41°59 
Perth ee 20°68 19°60 16°97 
Hobart 18°76 18°25 22°81 
Wellington 3°08 4°20 5°30 














The percentage of New Zealand population resident in 
Wellington is small, but, though it is the capital of the Colony, 
this city is greatly exceeded in population by Auckland, as well as 
Dunedin and Christchurch ; but even in the largest of these 
cities—Auckland—the population is not more than 8°18 per cent. 
of that of the whole Colony. 
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The following is a list of the cities and towns of Australasia Pepueben of 
: . : : principal towns. 

with a population, at the Census of 1891, exceeding 5,000 ; in all 

cases the suburbs are included :— 































































City or Town. Population. | City or Town. Population. 
New South Wales— Queensland—continued—| 
S¥ANOg ce raceriaess 383,386 Gympleycaicsersssss oes 8,449 
Newcastle:.;;.......:..-. 50,705 Ipswichr......... ieee 7,625 
Broken Hill ............ 19,789 Toowoomba ............ 7,007 
Parramatta .... ie 11,677 | South Australia— 
Goulburn ....... Pe 10,916 Adelaide ............... 133,252 
Maitland ..... As 10,214 Port Adelaide ......... 20,644. 
Bathursby vcvjcvssrss 9,162 | Western Australia— 
Albury 32:5. ere 5,447 Rereh ciseccepsssieaenees 8,447 
Orangesiee niente 5,064 | Freemantle 5,607 
Victoria— Tasmania— 
Melbourne ............ 490,896 | Hobart... ainsi 33,450 
Ballarat......... 5 46,033 | Launceston ............ 17,208 
Bendigo... = 37,238 | New Zealand— 
Geelong iieeiaia es 24,283 | Amekland oo. ssccteevnes 51,287 
Warrnambool ......... 6,582 Christchurch 47,846 
Castlemaine 5,982 Dunedin ., 45,869 
Stawell sneer 5,183 | Wellington ... 33,224 
Queensland— Invercargill ... 7,962 
Brisbane ......s0000%0 93,657 Napier ......... ae 8,341 
Rockhampton .. 13,380 INelBont aera tts ant 6,626 
Maryborough ....... 9,700 | Qamarwitncsceccnees 5,621 
Townsville ........... 8,564 Wranganuh.cascces.cs: 5,011 














The estimated populations of the capitals of the Australasian Capital cities. 
Colonies on 31st December, 1892, were as follows :— 


Sydney ...... peor ponL bu foracrouLbanucKom San bcod odors 411,710 
Melbourne _..;.... .. 474,810 





Brisbane. ........0. 3 LOO LT 
Adelaide .... sf 136,766 
Porth s) caccct 11,117 
Hobart ........ ; 34,926 
Wellington h.csncscctedia tener teatro 37,013 


BIRTH-PLACES. 


One of the subjects of inquiry at the Census of 1891, as at British origin of 


: : : the people. 
previous enumerations, related to the birthplaces of the popula- ">" 


tion. The result of the tabulation shows that while there are 
differences in the component parts of the population in the 
several Colonies, these differences are slight, and the great 
bulk of the people, to the extent of fully 95 per cent., is of 
British origin. Probably the population of Australasia is more 








BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 





homogeneous than that of most European countries, for even in 


Queensland, where people of foreign descent are proportionately 


more numerous than in any of the other Colonies, they do not 


amount to more than 10 per cent. of the total population. The 


subjoined table shows, in a condensed form, the results of the 


tabulation of the birthplaces in each Colony as well as the whole 


of Australasia, the figures being exclusive of aborigines, and in- 


clusive, in the case of European countries, of their Colonies and 


possessions :— 





Birthplaces. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland... 

South Australia .... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


England and Wales .............. 
Scotland * 
Ireland 


United Kingdom 


British Possessions— 
In Europe 
In Asia 
In Africa .. 
In America.... 
In Polynesia 


Other British Possessions .. 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 

Denmark. 

France... 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands .. 
Portugal 

Russia ... 

Spain ate? 
Sweden and Norway 
Switzerland 

United States of America . 
China 





New 
South 
Wales. | 


725,015 
40,768 
10,173 
17,716 

464 
5,851 
9,015 


| Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


17,023 
7,462 
176,971 
1,449 
63 
1,004 
1,117 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


2,154 
6,609 
405 
217,730 
588 


"99 


567 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


p00 
1,036 
208 
1,161 
27,825 
108 
182 


Tas- 
mania, 


1,180 
4,205 
203 

674 

69 
107,901 
963 


New 
Zea- 
land. 


2,833 
8,941 
481 
983 

76 
2,629 
366,716 





309,002 


154,229 
36,821 
75,051 

266,101 


177 
2,105 
738 
1,611 
298 


790,070 


162,907 
50,667 
85,307 


205,089 


77,187 
22,400 
43,036 


228,775 


31,075 


115,195 


382,659 


Aus- 
tralasia. 


768,535 
782,095 
191,177 
265,022 

29,838 
134,612 
390,586 


2,561,865 





48,821 
8,874 
14}369 


9,812 
1,211 
3,499 


17,443 
3,845 
5,687 


119,284 
51,916 
47,634 


589,683 
175,734 
274,583 





298,881 


131 
1,853 
1,008 
1,860 

134 


142,623 


71 
1,129 
240 
614 
12 


72,064 


14,522 


26,975 


218,834 





296 
602 
292, 
384 
34 | 


39 
459 
90 
169 
2 


14 
389 
65 
180 
19 


1 
1,168 
340 
1,685 
105 


1,040,000 


839 
7,705 
2,703 
6,503 

604 





4,929 


4,986 


2,066 


759 





588 
181 
1,488 
2,270 
9,565 
1,477 
284 
249 
1,176 
138 
3,397 
504 
3,379 
13,157 


37,943 


586 
235 
1,399 
1,307 
10,775 
1,717 
366 
168 
1,172 
227 
3,214 
1,317 
2,905 
8,467 


33,855 


247 
3,072 
411 
14,924 
439 
67 

41 
311 
93 
1,956 
469 
943 


8,554 


29 
4 





82 
17 
189 
29 
1,157 | 
142 | 


41 
72 


36 
19 
10 
71 
89 
204 
15 





386 | 
3,997 


154 
914 


667 


20 
12 
137 
77 
918 
36 
12 
27 
38 
17 
194 
18 
221 
943 


3,409 
564 
115 

2,053 
711 

4,663 
397 
143 
205 
419 

76 

2,702 
362 

1,683 

4,470 


18,354 
2,219 
633 
8,466 
5,248 
49,688 
4,288 
973 
717 
3,376 
669 
12,824 
2,917 
9,671 
40,502 





31,562 


15,650 | 





1,960 


1,973 | 


832 


601 | 


1,948 


114 


2,670 


170} 


18,563 


1,295 


142,191 


6,945 





4,019 


10,075 


11,546 | 





1,803 


1,364 


990 


1,898 


31,695 








1,139,840 | 
) 


393,718 





320,431 | 


49,782 


146,667 





626,658 








3,801,050 








PROPORTION OF NATIVE-BORN. 





A glance at the preceding table shows at once that natives of 
the Australasian Colonies form fully two-thirds of the population, 
and that the great majority of the Australasian-born population 
were natives of the particular Colony in which they were enume- 
rated. The proportion per cent. of the people born in the Colony 
in which they were resident at the time of the census, of those 
born in any of the other six Australasian Colonies, and of the 
total Australasian-born population to the total population of each 
Colony are shown below :— 





Percentage to Total Population of— 





| Australasian- 
born 
Population. 


Colony. Natives 
of Colony of 
Enumeration. 


Natives of 
other Colonies. 


New South Wales........:.::0:008 ++ 64°51 
Victoria 62°56 
Queensland aes 44:95 
South Australia ‘ 67°95 
Western Australia abi 55°89 
Tasmania is 73°57 
New Zealand 58°52 





71°98 
69°31 
52:09 
71°40 
62°42 
78°54 
61°06 


DROW 
KRdaegeds 
RTS OR ONT 





Average for Australasia 61:44 5:96 67°40 














These figures show that proportionately the largest Australasian- 


born population is to be found in Tasmania, where more than 73 
out of every 100 of the inhabitants were born in the Colony, and 


over 7 


8 per cent. were Australasians. In Queensland, on the 
contrary, very nearly half the population were natives of countries 
outside of the Seven Colonies, and only 45 per cent. were Queens- 
landers by birth. The low proportion of native-born in the Colony 
in question is no doubt accounted for by the comparatively recent 
settlement of much of the territory, and the encouragement given 
to immigrants from the United Kingdom and the Continent of 
Europe. It will be noticed that New South Wales has proved the 
most attractive of all the Provinces to those born in other parts 
of Australasia, while New Zealand, from its isolated position and 
greater distance, has drawn to itself the least proportion of Aus- 
tralasian natives. The following figures set forth still more 


Preponderance 
of Australasian- 
born, 








Australasians in 
other provinces 
than where born. 


Natives of the 
United 
Kingdom. 


NATIVES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





clearly the extent to which each Colony is indebted for population 
to its neighbours :— 





Number of Number of 
Natives of other| Natives enumer- Gain Loss 

six Colonies | ated in other to Colony. to Colony. 

enumerated. | six Colonies. 


Colony. 





New South Wales...| 83,987 43,520 40,467 
Victoria 76,996 69,021 7,975 
Queensland 28,112 14,206 13,912 
South Australia 11,045 47,292 
Western Australia.. 3,250 2,013 
Tasmania 7,294 26,711 
15,9438 23,870 

















In New South Wales, it will be seen, there were 83,987 natives 
of the other Colonies, while only 43,520 natives of New South 


Wales had made their homes in other parts of Australasia, the 


result being a net gain of 40,467 persons, a very considerable pro- 
portion, seeing that several of the other provinces were originally 
colonised from New South Wales. On the other hand, South 
Australia showed a loss of 36,247 from intercolonial movements 
of population ; Tasmania lost 19,417, and New Zealand 7,927. 
The natives of other parts of Australasia resident in Victoria very 
nearly balanced the number of Victorians resident in other 
provinces, the excess in favour of the Colony in question being 
under 8,000. Queensland gained 13,912 from the other colonies, 
and Western Australia 1,237 persons. 

Next to the Australasian-born population, natives of the United 
Kingdom are by far the most numerous class in each Colony. 
The following table shows the percentages to the total population 
of each Colony of natives of England and Wales; Scotland, and 
Ireland :— 





Natives of— 





Colony. England 


and Wales. 


United 


Scotland. Treland. Kingdom. 





New South Wales : 13°71 | 3°28 6°68 23°67 
Victoria tes 14°29 4°45 748 | 26°22 
Queensland wee 19°60 5°69 10°93 36°22 
South Australia ses 15°24 2°77 4°48 22°49 
Western Australia .. 19°71 2°43 7:03 29°17 
Tasmania me 11°89 2°62 3°88 18°29 
New Zealand 19-04 8°28 760 | 34:92 


15°51 462 | 7:23 27°36 























FOREIGNERS IN AUSTRALASTA. 








Tt was to be expected that the percentage of natives of the - 
United Kingdom would be highest in those Colonies which have 
introduced a large number of assisted immigrants during the last 
twenty years, as Queensland and New Zealand, in which Colonies 
the percentage of the native-born population is comparatively low. 
Tf the composition of the population of the United Kingdom be 
taken into consideration, it will be seen that Scotch and Irish 
colonists are much more numerous in proportion than those of 
English birth. The distribution of natives of the three kingdoms 
is very uncqua! in the different Colonies; while natives of England 
are more numerous in proportion to natives of Scotland and 
Treland in South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
Scotchmen are proportionately most numerous in New Zealand, 
and Trishmen in Queensland. 


The number of natives of parts of the British Empire other 
than the United Kingdom and the Australasian Colonies enumer- 
ated in the latter was very small, amounting only to the following 
percentages of the total population :—In New South Wales, 0-44; 
in Victoria, 0°44; in Queensland, 0°53; in South Australia, 0°48; 
in Western Australia, 1:53; in Tasmania, 0:45; and in New 
Zealand, 0:54; average in Australasia, 0:48. Natives of Canada, 
the West and East Indies, make up the bulk of this class, which 
numbered only 18,354 in the whole of Australasia. It is not 
possible to give a complete tabulation of natives of foreign 
countries, as in some of the Colonies no other country is men- 
tioned but those shown in the table given, the rest of the foreign- 
born population being bracketed together as natives of other 
foreign countries. Immigrants from Germany appear to be most 
numerous, then follow natives of China, Sweden and Norway, 
the United States, Denmark, France, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and Belgium. 
Of countries not shown in the table, Greece and Asiatic Turkey , 
would appear to have contributed most, though Polynesians are 
numerous in Queensland. The percentage to the total population 
of each Colony of natives of Germany and of the Scandinavian 
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Proportion of 
foreign-born. 


GERMANS AND SCANDINAVIANS. 








Kingdoms (Sweden and Norway, and Denmark), as well as of the 


total foreign-born population, is shown in the subjoined table ;-— 





Percentage of— 

















Colony. Total 
Germans. Scandinavians, | Foreign-born 
Population. 

New South Wales ........:.00 sssssees | 0°85 0°43 3°38 
Wactorigecrs sensscertetetean | 0:95 0°40 2-98 
Queensland seco ese ene { 3°79 1:28 8:02 
South Australia. 5. ::.o¢acsve0csoconen 2°67 | 0°45 4°88 
Western Australia..............0cc000 0°58 | 0°49 3°91 
Masmaniavsr.s: cre steis teat scrts onsies 0°63 0:23 1°82 
NewiZealan din isccnacctintern: 0°74 0°76 2:97 
Australasia .........000000066 131 0°56 3°74 

















Tt will be seen that both Germans and Scandinavians are pro- 
portionately most numerous in Queensland, where together they 
amount to more than 5 per cent. of the population. Germans are 
also very numerous in South Australia, and Scandinavians in New 
Zealand. 

The number of natives of China given in the table at page 164 
does not agree with the number of Chinese shown in the table at 
page 160, where Chinese half-castesbornin Australasia are included. 


The remainder of the population is made up of those born at 
sea and those unspecified. The proportion of each class to the 
total population of each Colony is shown below :— 


























Percentage of — 
Colony. é — 
Born at Sea. Unspecified. 
=, el = | 

New South Wales 0:17 0°36 
Victoria = cic scerecese ca ote 0°17 0°88 
Queensland ies. te ee ore 0°21 2°93 
South Australia ......... 0°19 0°56 
Western Australia ... 0:23 2°74 
Tasmania 0°12 0°68 
New Zealand 0°21 0°30 

0°18 0°84 

































CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


From the returns of those Colonies where the people born at 
sea have been distinguished into those born of British and of 
foreign parentage respectively, it appears that the great bulk of 
them were of British parentage. 


” comprises, in addition to girth-places 


The column headed “ unspecified 
unspecified. 


those given as unspecified in the tabulations of the different 
Colonies, the natives of such foreign countries as were not specified 
in the table previously given. The proportions shown for Queens- 
land and Western Australia are considerably larger than those of 
the other Colonies, owing to the fact that in Queensland the large 
number of Polynesians mentioned in a previous paragraph, is in- 
cluded ; while in Western Australia, people engaged in the pearl 
fisheries, who were returned as natives of Malaysia, have been 
reckoned. The small number of persons who in some of the 
Colonies were returned as natives of “ Australasia” (Colony un- 


specified), is also enumerated under this head. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


At the Hobart Census Conference it had been decided to pjivoreca not 


E et enumerated. 
tabulate the conjugal condition of the people under the heads of “™"™ 


“Never married,” “Married,” “ Widowed,” and ‘ Divorced.” 
This decision was, however, only adhered to by New South Wales 
and Tasmania, while the reports of the other Colonies do not 
distinguish the divorced, who are, no doubt, included under the 
heading of unmarried. For the sake of comparison a similar classi- 
fication has, therefore, been made in the tabulation of New South 
Wales and Tasmania. The people who returned themselves as 
“divorced” on the census schedules of New South Wales, num- 
bered 178 males and 126 females—total, 304 ; and in Tasmania 
25 males and 6 females—total, 31. Considering that during the 
five years preceding the taking of the Census, 171 decrees for the 
dissolution of marriage had been granted in New South Wales, 
it is reasonable to assume that the figures quoted understate the 
truth, no doubt owing to the reluctance on the part of many 










NUMBERS MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 





people living in a state of divorce to return themselves as 
“ divorced” in the census schedules. 































The following table shows the number of unmarried, married, 
and widowed people in each Colony, those whose conjugal condi- 
tion was unspecified on the schedules having been proportionately 
distributed :— 























{ { | 
: New | South | Western 7 
Conjugal Spark Teatowia | Queens-| Saal iy “,.| Las- New | Austral- 
Condition. ee Victoria. land. opie hence mania. |Zealand.| asia, 
7 : East} 
MALEsS— 
Unmarried ....| 424,464] 403,566 | 161,308 | 114,066 | 21,648 | 52,630 | 234,315 | 1,416,997 
Married ......| 166,634] 170,954] 57,963} 48,932] 7,266 | 22,488 | 90,754 564,991 
Widowed ......) 16,905] 18,569] 4,508] 3,803} 893] 2,442] 7,808 54,928 
| 
| bs 
otal oicistessts 608,003 | 598,089 | 223,779 | 166,801 29,807 | 77,560 | 332,877 | 2,036,916 
FEMALES— 
Unmarried ....] 324,504} 335,098 | 105,632 | 96,891 | 12,706 | 43,755 | 190,758 | 1,109,344 
Married .. .| 165,648 | 173,749 | 57,610] 48,295] 6,383 | 21,406] 90,919 564,010 
Widowed ......] 25,799] 32,904 6,697 | 8444 886 | 3,946} 12,104] 90,780 
Total........]| 515,951} 541,751 | 169,939 | 153,630 | 19,975 | 69,107 | 293,781 | 1,764,134 








MALES AND FEMALES— 
Unmarried ....| 748,968 | 743,664 | 266,940 
Married .. -| 332,282 | 344,703 | 115,573 
Widowed ...... 42,704 51,473 | 11,205 





34,354 | 96,385 | 425,073 | 2,526,341 
13,649 | 43,894 | 181,673 | 1,129,001 
1,779 | 6,388] 19,912] 145,708 









































Motaliccsa-ts- 1,123,954 |1,139,840 | 393,718 | 320,431 | 49,782 | 146,667 | 626,658 | 3,801,050 
Excess of From the foregoing figures it will be seen that unmarried males 
unmarried . . : n 
males, are largely in excess of unmarried females in each Colony, The 


numbers for each Colony and the percentages of unmarried 
females to unmarried males in each Colony are shown in the 
following table :— 


















Excess of | Percentage of 
Colony. Unmarried Males | Unmarried Females 
ve over to 
Unmarried Females. | Unmarried Males, 
New South Wales\).ccccescmccesisce: 99,960 76°45 
Victoria .<5 .c: ihe | 73,468 82-02 
Queensland ... 55,676 65°48 
South Australia ... 17,175 84°94 
Western Australia .. : 8,942 58°69 
Paasmania’sics2secs.c00 : | 8,875 83°14 
il 43,557 81°41 











Begs aaeaseneevuscetaeaeare. 307,653 78°29 











PROPORTION OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 





The percentage is particularly low in those Colonies which have 
attracted much population from the other Colonies, as New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia; while it is near the 
average in Victoria and New Zealand, which have neither gained 
nor lost population to any great extent ; and it is considerably 
above the average in South Australia and Tasmania, whence a 
great amount of emigration to the other Colonies has taken place. 
This fact favours the supposition that the emigrants have chiefly 
been young unmarried males attracted to the other Colonies by 
the hope of bettering their condition. 


The numbers of married males and females are fairly equal in 
all the Colonies, the males preponderating everywhere, except in 
Victoria and New Zealand ; there must, therefore, have been an 
emigration of married males from those two provinces. 


Amongst the widowed females largely outnumber males, as was widows out- 
to be expected from the higher death-rate and the proportionately wien 
larger number of males re-married. Western Australia, however, 
shows a slight excess of widowers over widows. The following 
table shows for each Colony the proportion of unmarried, married, 
and widowed males to total males, of unmarried, married, and 


widowed females to total females, and of unmarried, married, and 


widowed persons to total population :— 





Percentage of— 


New South 
Wales. 
Queensland. 
South 
Australia. 
Western 
Australia. 
Australasia, 





fo:) 
oS 
[ee] 
is 
> 
ae 
3 
wo 
~I 

<} 
for) 
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Unmarried .... 
MALES....<~ Married 


Widowed 








Unmarried .... 
FEMALES. .~< Married 


Widowed 





(Unmarried .... 
Mates | | 
AND ~ Married 

FEMALES. 














\ Widowed 
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Returns in some 
cases unsatis- 
factory. 


NUMBER OF SICK AND INFIRM, 





SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


Inquiries were made in the census schedules respecting the 
number of persons suffering from sickness and infirmity, but there 
is reason to believe that in at least some of the Colonies the way 
in which the column was filled in was unsatisfactory. The figures 
for New South Wales and Victoria may be compared throughout, 
as the classification adopted was practically the same, and to a 
certain extent this holds also good of the Western Australian and 
Tasmanian figures. The returns for Queensland are made in a 
somewhat indefinite way, and in New Zealand half the number of 
persons returned as sick and infirm includes all ages, while the 
other half only includes the population of 15 years and over, 
Returns from South Australia have not yet been received. The 
following table shows the results of the tabulation for the other 
six colonies :— 





i 







































New | Wester : : 
Sickness and Infirmity. | South Victoria. | queen Aus "| ia ‘zealand 
Sickness— 
Paralysis 851 | 1,097 a * 468 
Epilepsy 339 420 * 18 37 232 
Leprosy 15 3 i * eet eae 
Other and undefined......... 10,117 |13,127 * 487 |2,579 | +4,404 
Totalvccorsusvseteveet 11,322 | 14,647 12,969 505 |2,616 | 5,104 
Accidents:cy.2ucistaasrieseeseetes 1,459 | 1,668 | 777 62 |} 152] +679 
Deaf and dumb ate 383 364 | 154 ll 54 166 
Dumb only ......... ans 9 J Lf c a! ig 
Deaf only ..... w..| 1,848 627 ud * i 268 
Blindness ..... evel) Ride 995 199 54] 165 274 
Lunacy ..... ....| 3,129 | 3,770 |1,104 | 129 | 383] 1,798 
Idiocy..... weil 286) 355 £ 7 46 128 
Crippled..,..... Sere | ab) 346 of ‘ ts 979 
Hostiatlimbices wenvcseecoinecaces 635 754 * 35 * ba 
Lost sight of aneye ..... ...... | 1,164 | 1,157 ~ 79 0M be 
| am si : 
otal sicccsvaticen vans 22,251 |24,683 |5,203 | 882 |3,416 | 9,396 
| | | 
* Included andersmore general heading. + Of this Hae 4,130 persons refer to 


the population over 15 years only, while 274 persons refer to the whole population. 
} Population over 15 years only. 





NUMBER AND MATERIALS OF DWELLINGS. 





HABITATIONS. 

At the Census of 1891, inquiry was made on the householders’ 
schedules respecting the dwellings of the population. The 
questions to be answered were whether a building was occupied, 
unoccupied, or in course of construction, the material of which it 
was built, and the number of rooms it contained. The tabulation 
has not been made with the same degree of completeness in all 
the Colonies ; but as far as comparative figures can be given they 


are shown below. ‘The number of occupied and unoccupied 
houses, &e., was as follows :— 





| 

South |Western 
Aus- | Aus- 

tralia. | tralia. 


New 
Number of Dwellings. South | Victoria 
Wales. | 


Tas- | New 
mania. Zealand. 


Queens- 
land. 





Occupied 216,219 | 217,895 eee 2 26,585 | 119,766 
Unoccupied 16,606 | 15,846 | 2,22 asi 1,588 9,558 
Being built 1,693 corn 189 425 


Stores, offices, and public 
buildings 264 * AOC 244 


Inhabited huts and dwellings 
with canvas roofs ‘ | 5,862 bs sane 1,195 4,085 





Total number of dwellings, 241,596 | 241,560 | 80,697 | 63,887 29,801 | 133,834 


























~ * Included under more general heading. 

The materials of which the dwellings were constructed in each 
Colony is shown in the following table, as far as the particulars 
are available :— 





New South |Western 
Material. South | Victoria Pea Aus- Aus- 
Wales. nC. | tralia. | tralia. 


Tas- New 
mania. | Zealand 





Brick or stone 90,411 | 69,545 ae Bate 6,087 5,697 
Wood, iron, or lath and|130,031 | 154,843 ApAK mieple 2,388 116,801 

plaster. 
Slabs, bark, mud, &c * 4,841 Raate rts 306 4,286 
Canvas, linen, calico, &c. 18,795 5,858 AAO Ariens 1,552 “4,085 
Other materials Rare Ries adoU Weslo 3 ‘abs 1,551 
Unspecified materials 258501| (6)47351\ Mertes aes 1,414 


Total 241,596 |241,650 | 80,697 | 29,801 | 133,834 





























* Included in previous line. 
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Dwellings of 
the people. 


Materials used 
in construction 














NUMBER OF ROOMS. 















The number of rooms is given for all houses, whether occupied 
g ) Pp 


or unoccupied, except in the case of New. South Wales and 


New Zealand, where the figures given refer only to occupied 


dwellings :— 





Dwellings, with— 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 


land. 


South 


|Western 
| Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 





New 
Zealand 





One room 


WO TOOMB . satire secre aee 
Three and four rooms 

Five and six rooms...... 
Seven to ten rooms...... 
Eleven to fifteen rooms. . 
Sixteen to twenty rooms’ 
More than twenty rooms’ 


Number of rooms 
specified. 


un- 


Total No. of dwellings| 














24,887 |) (oe 4 2,075 | 2,469 | 11,528 
28,497 
16,146 |) Weekes | | 4612) 4,002 | 11,050 
| | 
05,084 | coat 2,855 | 11,627 | 41,984 
156,976 | 4 
64,377 |) ees 1,440 | 5,880} 32,868 
82,346 | 36,044 | 1,856 |) 
7,419 7,061 | 318 
\.5,413 | 24,968 
1,941 1,673 92 
1,216 1,226 47 
1,953 9,183 235 | 320] 1,528 
| 
216,219 | 241,560 | 80,697 | 63,887 | 10,530 | 29,801 | 123,851 
| 








| 














In Queensland the habitations were enumerated under the 


Quinquennial Census Act, which does not provide for a statement 


either of the materials from which houses are constructed or of 


the number of rooms they contain. 


The only return yet available 
for South Australia is that of the total number of houses. 
Leaving that Colony out of the calculation, in the rest of 


Australasia there are nearly 5} persons to every occupied house. 







PICU Ie URE 


Poa ances may, as a whole, be considered as in vatue of agricul: 
the first phase of agricultural settlement, indeed several aaa eae 
Colonies have not yet emerged from the pastoral stage. Neverthe- j 

less, the value of agricultural produce, estimated at farm prices, is 

considerable, and amounts to £22,506,080, which is about two- 

thirds the value of the pastoral produce. The return from agri- 

culture in each Colony for the season 1891-92 was, approxi- 


mately :— 





Average Percentage of 
Total value value of produce} value to total 
} of Crops. per acre value of 

| | under Crop. Australasia. 





Q 


£ | £ 
New South Wales 3,584,490 4 
Victoria 7,009,097 3 
Queensland 1,922,044 
South Australia | 3,045,247 
Western Australia.. | 380,921 | 
Tasmania 1,046,26¢ 
New Zealand ...... Fauseinsteatecatecets 5,518,018 


I 


15°9 
311 
86 
13°5 
1°7 
4:7 
24:5 


@m~T or 


ac 








ow 


Australasia ..... Risens vena leseiient as 22,506,080 | 100°0 











From this estimate it would seem that the value of crops, value in 

: : : :_ different 

per acre cultivated, is much larger in Queensland and Tasmania Colonies. 
than in the other Colonies, which, in the case of Queensland, 
is due to the proportionately large area under sugar-cane, while 
in Tasmania the area devoted to fruit and hops, and the higher 
returns of cereals, account for the average per acre which the province 
shows. In point of gross value Victoria occupies a position much 
in advance of the other members of the group, the produce of 
that province having a value little short of one-third of that of 
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Moni crops, @1 Australasia. The value of the principal crops, and the 


percentage of each to the total production, are given in the 
following statement :— 





Bs . reenta: 
Name of Crop. . Herston to 





Wheat 7,154,928 
Maize Sa 1,153,599 
Barley of eee ess 265,725 
Oats , ex 1,485,420 
Other grain .... wy 248,093 
Hay sa8 4,551,462 
Potatoes ie 1,252,662 
Other root-crops.... are 843,883 
Sugar-cane 928,637 
Tobacco 35,810 
Grapes for wine, table, and other purposes 820,113 
Green forage 301,896 
Hops 87,118 
Orchards and market-gardens 3,076,326 
Other crops 300,405 


oo 


HWORWORWASH OHO 
S| BAIR DANK DANK ANKE 


b 


— 





22,506,080 


_ 
S 
Oo 











aie! prodnce The average value of agricultural produce per head of the 
population in each of the Australasian colonies during the season 
1891-2, is represented by the figures below which also illustrate 
the fact that in the colonies of South Australia, New Zealand, 


Tasmania, and Victoria, the development of agricultural resources 


is attracting the attention of the colonists to a greater extent 


than is the case in the other provinces of Australasia. 





- Average value per head 
Colony. of population. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia ........ 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 





oO wawopae 














COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 177 








Compared with the principal countries of the world Australasia yame of crops in 


F ae ther countries, 
does not take a high position in regard to the gross value of the bio raae 






produce of its tillage, but in value per inhabitant it compares 
fairly well; indeed some of the Colonies, such as South Australia 


and New Zealand show an average equalling that of Denmark 







and France. The following figures, designed to illustrate this, are 
taken from various places in Mulhall’s latest issue of the Dictionary 
of Statistics :— 





















| 
Countries. | Value. Per head. 
| 
Million 

£ £ 
United Kingdom 141 33 
Brance citineisedescscse Boring 322 83 
Germany 262 54 
RRUSSIA sf so oeces ee wesc 373 4:0 
Austria .. 225 56 
Ttalyereicen oc 153 50 
SPAlliyce vite cersas 126 Tel 
Portugal «....... 23 4:9 
Sweden........ a 31 6°5 
Norway....s.cse0 9 4°5 
Denmark ... .... 20 9°5 
Holland ae 20 4:3 
Belgium ......., 41 67 
Switzerland ..... 9 3°0 
United States ee 467 75 
Canada: ieraniciias east aA 35 7:0 
Cape Colony 2 13 
Argentina .......... 18 58 
WT U SUB YM riacdecnenmesences sins imanenecemen sean trerieeienh 2 3°3 
Australasia (L891) scacwndcs vctsccctessusiagiweeaciies 24 5'8 








The following figures, giving the areas under the principal grain Avea under 
and other crops, and the total extent of land under cultivation in pete: 
each of the Colonies at different epochs since the year 1861, will 
serve to illustrate the progress agriculture has made. In this ee 
table, as well as throughout the whole of the chapter, the years 
1861, ’71, ’81, and ’91 embrace the periods from 1st April in 
those years to the 31st March subsequently. 


M 

















Area under 








1] 
1] 
\| 
1 


|| Total Area 


| Land under 


Permanent 





























Solony- he: a ee | ’ | | under Crops. | Artificial 
= a | Potatoes. | Vines. Hay. Other Crops. | | Grasses. 
Wheat. | Oats, | Maize. | Barley. | | 
} I 
| | | | 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. i Acres. 
| | | | 
1861 123,468 | 7,224 | | 57,959 2,924 | 10,040 1,692 45,175 47,435 || 295,917 || 1,658 
New South | 1871 | 154,030 13,795 | 119,956 3,461 | 14,770 6,618 51,805 28,978 || 393,413 | 24,388 
Wales... )| 1881 221,888 | 16,348 | 117,478 6,427 | 15,943 6,624 146,610 37,925 || 569,243 || 75,825 
1891 356,666 | 12,958 | 174,577 4,459 | 22,560 8,281 163,863 | 103,019 || 846,383 333,238 
| | | | 
(| 1861 196,922} 91,061} 1,714 3,419 | 27,174 1,464 74,681 13,971 | 410,406 12,654 
Wigtoria | 1871 | 334,609 | 175,944 | 1,709 | 16,772] 39,064 5,523 103,206 7 || 851,354 6,282 
IB sose Shed B81 926,729 | 146,995 | 1,783 48,652 39,129 4,923 212,150 55,085 || hae 435,446 241,947 
| 1891 | 1,832,683 | 190,157 | 8,280 45,021 | 57,334 | 24,483 369,498 89,248 || 2,116,654 174,982 
| 
| | | | 
| 1861 392 | 69| 1,914 13 512 40 280 1,220 || pe et ea 
, | 1871 3,024 | 131 | 20): 329 971 3,121 568 3,828| 27,997], 59,969 838 
Queensland .. | 1881 10,958 | 88 46,480 256| 5,086| 1,212 16,926| 36,658 || 117,664 8,565 
| 1891 19,306 | 715 101,598 739 9,173 1,988 30,655 78,455 242,629 20,921 
| | 
| 1861 | 310,636} 1,638 18 | 10,637 2,612 3,918 62,874 | 8,384 400,717 838 
South 1871 | 692,508} 3,586] ...... 17,225 | + 3,156] 5,455 97,812 17,988 837,730 | 5,213 
Australia.. )| 1881 | 1,768,781 | 3,023) ...... 11,953| 6,136| 4,202} 333,467 28,845 | 2,156,407 16,438 
| 1891 | 1,552,423 | DPA SY Al ER Recs 11,461 | 6,892} 12,314 304,171 17,811 || 1,927,689 17,519 
| | | | | 
| \ | } 
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Vic. 2,116,654 ac. 
S.A. 1,927,689 , 
NZe CL aeAy ee 
N. S.W. 846,383 3 
Qld. 25216129" 5, 
Tas. 167400 , 
W.A. 64,209 .,, 
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S.A. 2,156,407 ac. 
Vic. 1,435,446 ,, 











N.Z. | 070,906 , 
N.S.W. 569,243 , 
Tas. 148494 
Qi. 117,664 , 
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AUSTRALASIA 
5,551,513 ac 


W. A. OS 3O3Ies 





WPaf Lithograph D.93.8 





Vic. 851,354 ac 


S.A. 837|730 ,, 
N.S.W. 393,413 , 
N.Z. 37,282 3 
Tas. 155,046 ,, 

DENS) Se) 
WA. 51,724 ,, 








Printed at the Department of Lands. Sydney, N.S.W. 1893 


AUSTRALASIA 
2,686,518 ac 








AREA UNDER CROP 


410,406 ac. 
400,717 ,, 
295 SIT .,, 
163,335": 
68,506 , 
24,705 ,, 
4440 ,, 
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Area under. 





For Grain. 





Wheat. 


Oats. Maize. 


Barley. 


Potatoes. 


Other Crops. 


Total Area 


under Crops. 


Land under 
Permanent 
Artificial 
Grasses. 





Western 
Australia 


New Zealand 


Australasia .. 


| 
| 
| 











Acres. | Acres. 


507 73 
1,474 113 
827 
1,301 


15,872 
139,185 
243,387 
323,508 


145,393 
363,746 
438,203 
569,518 | 289,875 











Acres. 


277 
494. 
278 
532 


9,349 
8,154 
9,670 
16,368 


7,292 
11,933 
22,540 
27,266 


57,256 
80,692 
98,782 
140,125 








221,489 
318,946 
836,811 


| 1,087,787 





Acres. 


719 


18,171 
1,610 
2,211 


27,109 
18,076 
20,145 
27,591 


11,584 

33,422 
337,856 
496,287 


110,422 
319,159 
518,124 
824,602 








Acres. 


24,705 
51,724 
53,353 
64,209 


163,385 
155,046 
148,494 
167,400 


68,506 


337, 282' 


1,070,906 
1,424,777 


1,368,076 


2,686,518 || 
5,551,513 || 
6,789,741 || 








208, 481 


157,994 
792,529 
3,869,646 
7,403,881 


173,144 
929,497 
4,348,742 
8,159,022 
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180 INCREASE OF AREA CULTIVATED. 





Great increase 
of area under 
crop. 


The following table indicates the increase in area and the pro 
portional yearly increase of cultivation in each Colony during the 
period of 30 years under review :—- 














Increase in acreage Rates of 
Colony. from increase in acreage 

1861 to 1891. per annum. 

Acres. Per cent. 
New South Wales 550,466 3°6 
Wictorias eactenasvers an 1,706,248 55 
Queensland ............ Sars 238, 189 134 
South Australia ......... aoc 1,526,972 53 
Western Australia mat 39,504 3°2 
MasmManiarercuven scvevestsenas 4,015 Ol 
New: Zealand. ciscvsassciesroescctseoe3 1,356,271 101 
Australasian iicicsscises: 5,421,665 5:3 











Thus, although the provinces of Victoria, South Australia, New 
Zealand, and New South Wales have, during this period, provided 
the largest increase in the area of land cultivated, Queensland 
shows a much greater proportional increase, whilst agriculture in 
Tasmania has remained almost stationary. Considering the 
Colonies as a whole it will be seen that the area under crop in 
Australasia is now little less than five times as large as it was in 
1861. If, however, the land artificially grassed be included the 
total is 14,948,763 acres, or more than nine and a half times the 

Increase per avea under cultivation in 1861. A comparison with the increase 

one oe of population may perhaps best serve to give an idea of the pro- 
gress of agriculture. The following table gives the acreage under 
crop per inhabitant :— 




















Colony. | 1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 
| Acres, | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
New South Wales............06+ | 08 0°'8 0°7 07 
Victoria .......606. monly auOse 1 Il 17 18 
Queensland........ O1 | 0°5 05 | 06 
South Australia Site 32 «| 45 aD || 59 
Western Australia ............ | 16 | 20 1°8 122 
Masmaniar screcderie saves seiaese | 187 55 12 11 
New Zealand :..c::d.i5ccc0e. 002. | Oni 1 13 2:1 2:9 
Australasia.......0cceee ue el eA Gi 22:6 13 
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The increase of agriculture, for the whole of Australasia, as Area under crop 
compared with 


compared with that of population, will be clearly seen in the Population. 
following table, which shows their relative growth for each 














period :— 
1861-1871. | 1871-1881. | 18si~1601..|| Hole Period 
| | 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Increase of acreage under crop! 96-4 | 106°6 | 22°3 3962 
Increase of population... ..... 55°6 43-2 38°1 2080 
{ | 








During the period covered by the table the population of 
Australasia was more than trebled, but the breadth of land devoted 
to agriculttire increased to nearly five-fold, so that the ratio of 
increase of agriculture was one and three-quarters that of the 
population, This improvement took place entirely during the 
period from 1861 to 1881, and chiefly during the latter portion of 
that time; while in the years from 1881 to 1891 the rate of increase 
in the acreage under crops fell far short of the increase of the 
population. This is what naturally might be expected, as the 
gold fever had altogether subsided about the end of the first 
period, 1861-71, and a large ‘portion of the population was 
seeking employment of a more settled nature than was afforded 
by the gold-fields. The comparative decrease noticeable in the 
latter period, 1881-91, is owing to various causes, such as the 
general tendency, elsewhere alluded to, of the population to 
congregate in the several metropolitan centres, the difficulty of 
taking up good land within easy access to markets ; and also to 
the fact that there have been large accessions to the numbers of 
those engaged in other callings, without a corresponding increase 
in the agricultural classes. Under any circumstances the area of rimit to 
land devoted to agriculture cannot be increased illimitably, and seatenaell 
although enormous tracts of land adapted for tillage still remain 
untouched by the plough, it is not likely their cultivation will be 
attempted until a more certain market is assured for the produce. 
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Proportion of 
areas under crop. 


Proportion of 
land under 
various crops. 


PROPORTION OF LAND UNDER CROP. 





In the following table will be found the proportion of land 
under crop to the total area of each Colony, and to Australasia as 
a whole. In instituting comparisons between the several Colonies, 
however, it must be borne in mind that other circumstances 
than the mere area under cultivation require to be taken into 
consideration. It would not be fair, for instance, to compare 
Tasmania, with 5:6 persons per square mile, to Western Australia, 
which has only 0:05 inhabitant to the square mile. The table has 
a value chiefly because it shows how each province has progressed 


in regard to cultivation during the periods named :— 





Colony. 1861, | 1871. | 1881, 1891. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 

New South Wales .............. 15 | 20 “29 44 
(Milctomlayrrsisccevecrase neataess 73 151 2°55 3°76 
Queensland ivivicseecersctssvens ‘001 | 01 03 | 06 
South Australia... o7 | 15 ‘37 33 
Western Australia ............ 004 | ‘008 009 ‘Ol 
TASMANIA. Mes cijectcesssssessssets 97 92 0°88 99 
New Zealand ......csss0ce css 10 ‘50 1:60 213 
Australasia ....:s...cese0 07 | 13 27 34 














The subjoined table shows the proportion of cultivated area 
devoted to the principal crops in each province, as well as in the 
whole taken together. It will be seen that with two exceptions 
wheat and hay form the greater proportion of their tillage. This 
is especially the case in regard to South Australia, where little else 
is grown, and in Victoria the proportion of wheat amounts to 
63 per cent. of the total area cultivated, while there is more than 
17 per cent. under hay crops. 








Percentage of tillage devoted to each of the principal crops. 


New 
South Wales. 
| 


South Western Tac : New Epa aah 
Tasmania. Zealand, Australasia. 


Victoria. | Queensland. : 
oe vac? Australia. | Australia. 





Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
42°71 62°9 759 80°5 41°8 28°2 | 28:2 55:0 


15 90 2°0 2: “4 


NOTLUOdOUd 


0-4 | od 


a0 


‘dowd HOVaA 


Sugarcane ......ccceseseeeceseeeveseroes 





Other Crops) sisccssssicscoasonssensysesnees 








Total. 
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Relative pro- 
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principal crops. 


Wheat-produc- 
ing Colonies, 


WHEAT-PRODUCING COLONIES. 





The relative position of each of the principal agricultural pro- 
ducts, in proportion to the total area under crop in Australasia 
since the year 1861, may be ascertained from the following table. 
The figures should, however, be used with the table on page 178, 
which gives the actual areas operated upon, since a decline in the 
proportion of land under any particular form of cultivation does not 
necessarily mean a falling off in the area devoted to it; on the 
contrary, in few instances has there been any actual retrogression. 
It will be satisfactory to observe that the proportion of cultivation 
of the more valuable crops is gradually increasing. Thus, in 
1891, the percentage devoted to vines, sugar-cane, and “other 
crops,” under which are included gardens and orchards, was 12:9, 
as against 9-6 in 1881 and 8°6 in 1861. 


























Product. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
NV Heatran aceenceaticrst tts 53°6 51°4 60°7 55:0 
Oats iasceie ears 106 135 79 8:4 
Malzeinarcumienc ee 4°6 5:3 3°0 4:3 
Barley ate coe stencneivesstee 2:2 2°3 1:9 14 
Potatoes tics, arte: | 4:2 3°0 18 2°0 
VANES US sae ccs nomena renet sens 0:5 0°7 03 0-7 
THAYicrnessatccnys matreteneriees 16:2 11°9 15:1 16°0 
Stigar-canedcvncderscscacteces encasines 0.5 0.7 Leh 
Other crops wes. wee 8:1 11-4 86 TT] 
Totale nee | 100-0 100-0 100-0 1000 
WHEAT. 


Only three of the seven Colonies of Australasia—Victoria, South 
Australia, and New Zealand—produce sufficient wheat for their 
own requirements ; but after the deficiencies of the rest of Aus- 
tralasia are supplied by them, there is, in most seasons, a large 
balance for export, which finds a ready market in Great Britain, 
where Australian wheat is well and favourably known. 


The amount of wheat exported, the produce of each of these 
Colonies, to countries outside Australasia, during 1891, was 








AREA AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 
















10,838,996 bushels, valued. at £2,133,909, of which 8,306,987 


bushels, or over 76 per cent., were despatched to Great Britain. 


The subjoined table shows the progress of wheat-growing for 



























































































31 years :— 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
New South Wales............... | 123,468 154,030 221,888 356,666 
SVACtOLIA costeceascsceeasccsanverene | 196,922 334,609 926,729 | 1,332,683 
@ireenslandericcacescucsncweeeverr 392 8,024 10,958 19,306 
South Australia ..........cceeee! 310,636 692,508 | 1,768,781 | 1,552,423 
Western Australia.............../ 13,584 25,697 21,951 26,866 
TASMANIA cesses Aree s 58,823 63,332 51,757 47,217 
New: Zealand: s.tictecesenveasees 29,531 108,720 365,715 402,273 
Australasiaiascissersesens 733,356 | 1,381,920 | 3,367,779 | 3,737,434 
The production during the same period was :— 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
New South Wales........... ... 1,606,034 | 2,229,642 | 3,405,966 3,963, 668 
Victoria: ac: scanisccsennuieres 3,607,727 | 4,500,795 | 8,714,377 | 13,629,370 
Queenslandie, ison cassaresss: 5,880 36, 288 39,612 | 392,309 
} 
South Australia ........c0c0.0008 3,410,756 | 3,967,079 | 8,087,032 | 6,436,488 
Western Australia ........... 160,155 | 345,368 153,657 | 288,810 
TasmManlasisessstaisssasevesseascens 1,380,913 847,962 977,365 | 930,841 
ING weZealandia.s.ccsicesccrnsstee 772,531 | 2,448,208 | 8,297,890 | 10,257,788 
Auistralasiaye.nccssustavers 10,943,996 |14,375,337 29,675,899 | 35,899,224 










whole of Australasia being a little short of 10 bushels. In the 


The production of wheat per acre varies from 6 bushels in South yieta of wheat 
Australia to 24°8 bushels in New Zealand, the average for the 








Small average 
yield per acre. 


Wheat produced 
by each Colony. 





AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 





following statement is given the average yield for each province 
during the 10 years which closed with 1891 :— 














Average 
Colony. for the ten years, 

1882-91. 

Bushels. 
New South Wales 12°9 
WACtOLIA | ceo sccies ence te wae — 102 
Queensland ........ aon 12°9 
South Australia ....... tet 6:0 
Western Australia ... dane 5 na 12°1 
Tasmania R31 
New Zealand .......... 24:8 
WAUStrAlASIO scctrvcnetes outdeeaecmaties smantrasaeerisebeeeneseys 9°8 








Ayield of 10 bushels per acre is certainly small compared with 
the average obtained in European countries, but a bare statement 
of averages may mislead. Thus, in South Australia it is found 
that, owing to favourable conditions of culture, a yield of 7 
bushels is financially as satisfactory a crop as one of 15 bushels in 
New South Wales, or 20 bushels in New Zealand. These 
averages, however, are susceptible of being much increased if 
cultivation were to be adopted in the colonies of a more scientific 
character. Asa rule the seed is simply put into the ground, and 
little is done to assist the natural growth of the crops. 


The proportion of wheat produced by each province, compared 
with the total Australasian production in 1881 and 1891, is 
exemplified in the following figures :— 














Colony. 1881. 1891. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
New South Wales 115 | 11:0 
VictOFIAN oc ic0ssce63 oo 29°4 | 38:'0 
Queensland ........... <3 a 01 Le} 
South Australia 272 17°9 
Western Australia 05 8 
Tasmania tvaeccstes ose 5 fen 3:3 2°6 
New. Zealand 5.3 sirsics sess stsecesssestssccesvescores 28°0 | 28°6 
Australasia: Venss.ciecartosreet 100°0 











































IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WHEAT. 





Victoria takes the lead among the seven Colonies with regard to 
to the production of wheat, having to its credit more than one-third 





of the total yield. New Zealand comes next with 28°6 per cent. of 
the total production, and South Australia, though in 1881 it 
provided 27-2 per cent., and in 1890, 28°6 per cent., of the wheat 
grown in Australasia shows a decline in the percentage to 17:9, 
while New South Wales is about stationary for the two periods 
Tasmania, in 1881, produced wheat to the extent of 3:3 of the total 
Australasian production, and was able to export a trifling quantity, 
but in 1891 that Colony only produced 2°6 per cent., and had to 
import wheat and flour to the amount of 224,947 bushels. 


Compared with most European countries, and with North vied of wheat 
America, the yield of wheat in Australasia is inconsiderable, both Ean 
in regard to the total quantity obtained, and the produce per acre, 
Thus, in the United Kingdom the average yield for the last five 
years was 28:5. In the United States the average was 11:9 
bushels ; the average for Manitoba during the same time was 18-4 
bushels, and for Ontario 16°5 bushels, as against the Australasian 
yield of 9°8 bushels, With regard to other European countries the 
Holland, 27°6 
bushels ; Germany, 18 bushels ; France, 17:1 bushels ; Hungary, 


averages for the last available five-year periods are 





15:3 bushels ; and Russia (excluding Poland), 7:4 bushels. 


The following table shows the net imports or exports of wheat 
and flour of each of the colonies during 1891, flour being stated in 
terms of wheat, on the assumption of 1 ton of flour being equal 
to 48 bushels :— 





Colony. Net Imports. Net Exports. 





: Bushels. | Runtiols 
INewiSouth, Wales: v.c.uteccconcetosascnseresecss os DOSS VST Ss eseeeceenes 
VACLOLIA a treancnaasen ar -acakuionenlaceurtans suresoesesel | rasecnenec tones 6,666,002 


Queensland ........... eraltioavaneccen ets WS63iG940) tae cine are rns 
South Australia ........ Pree eaianiecscrasamera Wi gee dete cetree 9,177,355 
Western Australia .... Avi geaesienip tees QTM 2 |» aherieesetecus 
MPASMANIE Frvstiees care eames cook oleate aha c acca Q24 947 | shacesse veces 
ING WHLCAlANs cctes roevcueerececane scene vee ore reoes || ee eea leech ens 1,624,758 
















Fasaatandewstess este: lll Mess car sePnctaee 12,244,121 
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YIELD AND CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT. 





According to a statement made under the authority of the 


Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
U.S.A., Australasia ranks fifth on the list of the wheat exporting 


countries. 


Nevertheless the present contribution to the markets 


of Europe does not amcunt to more than one-twentieth of the 


demand, so that these Colonies cannot be said to form, as yet, a 


considerable factor in the wheat trade of the world. 


The figures contained in the statement herewith represent for 


the most part an average for several years :— 





Importing Countries. 


Net Imports. | 


Exporting Countries. 


Net Exports. 





Belgium 
Hrance!iccacccaverecess 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy ....... a 
Norway and Sweden ... 
Netherlands........ West es 
Portugal 
Spain svewvityene 
Switzerland 








Totals .ccscesctes 


240,942,525 





Bushels. 
19,170,059 
37, 426,407 
18,767,319 

8,975,790 
19,931,234 

1,909,362 


8,591,639 | 


3, 663,852 
6,111,449 
10,867,766 
105,527,648 























Bushels. 
| Austria-Hungary ...... 5,846,800 
Bulgaria .s.s.csversagers 5,690,996 
FROUMATIA Uae Askren cet 19,200,979 
Russia 83,170,011 
Servia .... 2,236,912 
India 30,946,842 
United States 88,343, 864 
Argentine Republic 3,747,733 
Ganaday aicisdaveucteven 2,416,821 
3,924,346 
12,244,121 
Totals sscscise 252,769,425 





The following table shows the average annual yield and con- 


sumption of each Colony for the ten years ending with 1891, 


with the surplus or deficiency in each case :— 




















. Yield, Surplus . , 

Colony. rane es . ae toy | Deficiency 

dens a vd Consumption. | av nae Imported. 

} 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
New South Wales......| 3,607,000 634515000), cease 2,844,000 

Wictorians. cease. scsi 9,861,000 6,057,000 | 3,804,000 |_......... 
Queensland............... | 117,000 2,016,000 | 1,899,000 

South Australia ...... ) 10,263,000 2,363,000 ACRE 
Western Australia ... 299,000 453,000 154,000 
Tasmania. “ssis1-casavese 674,000 845,000 171,000 

New Zealand........ ... 7,539,000 4,730,000 | 2,809,000) ......... 

Australasia...... 32,360,000 | 22,915,000 | 9,445,000 | .....,... 











9,445,000 
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The acreage under wheat in 1891 in the various Colonies is Area under 
wheat, 1881 and 








compared below with that of 1881 :— 1891. 
| a [ 
Year mala Victoria Queens- | South Western Tas- New | Austra- 
SAEs ai| poe ctorla.) “land. | Australia.| Australia. mania. | Zealand.| lasia. 
Wales. | 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 


1891 ....} 356,666 1,332 19,306 26,866 47,217 | 402,273 | 3,737,434 





1881 ....] 221,888] 926,729 10,958 21,951 51,757 | 365,715 | 3,367,779 





Increase} 134,778 | 405,954 | 8,348 | *216,358 4,915 | 4,540 86,558 | 369,655 


























* Decrease. 


From the above table it will be found that the extension of this Extension of 
wheat culture 


cultivation has not been uniform, for, while South*Australia and not uniform. 





Tasmania have decreased their acreage, there has been a tendency | 
in the other provinces to increase the area devoted to this cereal. 
Taking Australasia as a whole, however, the area under wheat in 
1891 was only 369,655 acres in excess of that of 1881, notwith- 
standing that in Victoriaand New South Wales, 540,732 acres were 
added to the breadth of land previously under this grain crop. As 
already pointed out the greater portion of the area devoted to 
agriculture is laid under wheat, and in an ordinary season the 
produce of over 1,200,000 acres is available for export to Europe. 
Whether the extension of wheat-growing for export, after supplying 
local demands, will be profitable is for the present a matter 
determined by the prices obtained in the London markets. But 
as far as present indications can be followed, it is hardly possible 
that any large expansion of this industry can be expected, unless 
perhaps in New South Wales, the only Colony of importance 
which, though adapted for wheat-growing, produces less than the 
requirements of its population. 


In the subjoined table is given the value of the yield per acre Value of yield 
‘ ae . _ per acre, 
for three of the Colonies estimated on the market rates ruling in 
February and March of each year. It will be seen that a con- 
siderable decline has taken place since 1883, due for the most 


part to the fall in prices rather than to any decrease of production. 


British market 
for wheat. 


VALUE OF AUSTRALASIAN WHEAT CROP. 





In regard to the value per acre the fall has been most marked in 
New South Wales :— 


Average. 





shane Yield in Bushels per acre. Value of Yield per acre. 


March. = = = = — 


New South ae South New South} y, South 
Wales. Victoria. Australia. Wales. Victoria. Australia. 











Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
16°3 9°0 42 
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* No returns, 

The United Kingdom is the largest importer of wheat, and the 
British demand largely influences the price throughout the world. 
The average rate per bushel in 1892 in London was 3s, 8d. In 
the latter months of 1892 the price of wheat fell as low as 2s. 9d. 
per bushel, which is said to be the lowest recorded for many years. 
The opening local prices at the beginning of 1893 showed but a 
slight upward tendency, from 2s, 11d. to 3s. 1d. only being offered 
to farmers ; so the Australian wheat crop of 1892-3, plentiful as 
it is, may not represent a total value much in advance of that 
realised in the season of 1891-2, which is shown below :— 


] 
Colony. Value. 








£ 

New South Wales 759,703 
Victoria 2 2,792,851 
Queensland ....... 5 73,558 
South Australia ... . z 1,340,935 
Western Australia .. Tivetees ve 74,509 
Tasmania Pe 190,046 
New Zealand 1,923,326 


7,154,928 














WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 
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The average London prices during the last decennial period London prices 
= AS) for wheat, 


were the following :— 





Year. 














The importance of Australasia as a producer of wheat is but Relative 
importance of 


small.when compared with the great wheat-producing centres of cape acass 
the world. Out of 2,358,621,365 bushels produced in 1891, only 
35,899,000 bushels, or 1:5 per cent., were of Australasian 
growth. The subjoined statement, based on the returns of the 


United States Department of Agriculture, except as regards Wheat crop of 
5 2 5 the world, 





Australasia, gives the approximate crop of the world for the year 


mentioned :— 
























Countries. Bushels. Countries. Bushels. 
Europe— Asia— 

IATISETA cr rccsesisseess 41,143,750 Undigierce iareter 255,434,667 

Hungary ... 126,268,750 Asia Minor......... 37,029,375 

Belgium 14,187,500 Caucasus 74,269,440 

Denmark ... 3,713,472 Persia ..... ...| 20,630,400 

France .. ... ...| 232,360,236 YTB wrasse ees 12,348,125 

Germany ... ........ 126,254,663 | Africa— 

Great Britain ...... 74,400,714 PAI Serial Hecacagons.3 21,281,250 

Trelandt caveats: 2,615,437 Hgyptices cscescnses 11,140,416 

Greece “e 5,675,000 Cape Colony ..... 4,126,080 

tally deat ehtcutentnce: 128,801,916 PUMIS severe ecccnes 4,256, 250 

Netherlands......... 3,713,472 | North America— 

Portugal .:,......00. 8,252,160 United States..... 611,780,000 
Xoumania 53,073,684 Canada: nccsiisees 61,592, 822 
Russia ... 181,789,628 | South America— 

Servia ... we 7,945,000 Argentine ......... 33,069,000 

SNAIN s.c02;ciestee eos 71,349,094 | Chili fee ee cree. 14,187,500 

Sweden ... rt 4,551,350 

INO WAY sscs0scss seca 412,608 | Australasia ............ 35,899,224 

Switzerland ......... 4,041,766 — 

IPUPK Ys cots cocco sees 33,008,640 Total. Jsssssco.s-. 2,358, 621,365 

Sediee sense 40,022,976 




















Ig2 CULTIVATION OF OATS. 





Consumption of The following figures show that the average consumption for 











wheat. 
Australasia is higher than that of any other part of the world 
for which records are available, with the exception of France :— 
Consumption per Head. 
(Bushels. ) 
United Kin gd omnysiccasssenavet cmren, heaves ook eee Meee eee 5:9 
Hiram Cece encnseatudneieamnecce dota: nee Sil 
GermanyareSariicacciececsnceaese oe 30 
1 UT ee ocr anspeoe sonaronnantine oo ace COREE AT MOR eee meee 21 
Augthiancctirrcn sacs tenn ore omer ee 2°9 
Uta vsscen ceansincsesees co cscea cence redentee ens 54 
Spain and Portugal.......... cc cccee eee 64 
Belgiumyand Holland. isc enuscass et ects 50 
Scandinavian cwevaccue sarvecccnasesess 14 
Wark ey: ae snccvess sasauscarmaiaietceesvesieeetcosi sever ehomiaaes 6'1 
United States wise cgessivescae-covennereu ma neoeneoenn teres 5:0 
Canada ..... FONG 65 
Australasiatin: cist eves ras-orteesieticminerteces 66 
That of the Australasian Colonies will be found below :— 
New South Wales 65 
ICCOLIA Hes scecesedeancwes 6:0 
Queensland ......, 6'1 
South Australia 65 
Western Australia .... 9°3 
Tasmania: sccvsesse caves ee ONT 
New Zealand iiiicisciisuesivedssese het secsesateescreeseraeens 75 
The figures for Western Australia may appear abnormal, but 
are the result of a careful computation from the official returns for 
the last seven years. 
OATS. 
Cultivation of The cultivation of oats, coming next in importance to wheat as 
oats, 


a grain crop, is increasing, as the following figures show :— 











Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

New South Wales... 7,224 13,795 16,348 12,958 
Victoria cs, tss6c- eects 91,061 175,944 146,995 190,157 
Queensland............ 69 | 131 88 715 
South Australia...... | 1,638 3,586 3,023 12,637 
Western Australia..| 507 1,474 827 1,301 
Tasmania iiss. oie: 29,022 29,631 27,535 | 28,242 
New Zealand........ 15,872 139,185 243,387 323,508 

Australasia........ 145,393 363,746 438,203 569,518 























AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF OATS. 









The production for the same periods was as follows :— 





































Colony. 1861. 1871. 1831. 1891. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

New South Wales... 152,426 280,887 356,566 276,259 
Victoria: vc ccssc cesses 2,136,430 3,299,889 3,612,111 4,412,730 
Queensland... ccd ace S| leet 1,121 16,669 
South Australia...... 33,160 38,894 32,219 80,876 
Western Australia... 8,162 | 28,330 8,270 18,539 
Tasmania; aserssnects 751,475 | 593,477 783, 129 873,173 
New Zealand......... 512,665 | 3,726,810 6,924,848 11,009,020 

Australasia........! 3,594,318 | 7,968,287 | 11,718,264 16,687, 266 














The average yield per acre in each province for the ten years iis Jal pad 
which closed with 1891, was :— 



















Colony. Bushels. 

New South Wales 21°9 
Wictorian sieeve | 225 
Queensland ...., 177 
South Australia 10'8 
Western Australia 175 
TaAsMAaniawencuncinc: 27:1 
New, Zealand? sisss2 Vesceae. 31°5 

Australasianasncmssmers.rccarntiiiccimiacien cine: 277 








= $$ 


The average yield of oats for the group was therefore 27-7 eee ta, 
bushels per acre, New Zealand, with its high average yield, 
furnishing nearly 71 per cent. of the total production. The 
cultivation of this cereal is comparatively neglected in New South 
Wales ; in Victoria, however, it is next in importance to wheat, 
whilst in Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, 
the yield being small and the climate ill-adapted, oats count for 
very little in the total grain production. 

The average yield of oats in the United Kingdom for the last gee eto 
available quinquennial period was 26-2 bushels; the average for countries. — 
the United States was 25 bushels; for Holland, 43-2 bushels ; 

France, 25:9 bushels; Hungary, 20-3 bushels; Austria, 16-5 
N 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT OF OATS. 





bushels; Russia in Europe, 14:5 bushels ; while the Australasian 
average was 27:7 bushels. 
The total value of the oats crop and the return per acre in each 


of the Australasian Colonies for the season 1891-2, will be found 


below :— 

















Colony. Value. Value per acre. 

£ ‘S85, a. 

New South Wales cic cnisaisscneveccsseocinnsyavesieeicees 27,626 D728 
Victorias cccctss 33> ; 514,818 24 2 
Queonslandicaccusinisnetecetiesussene soreness Sele deed 2,292 34 1 
South Australia: cistuctunaccstsvsateidcised ane cules 9,435 0 14 11 
iW esternwAustraliaysscmcrmueminmsesieuererusesces 3,703 216001 
Tasmaniaics..cese sr niesy 101,870 S12 .2 
NW. emlANG te ec aticcs TEraaten nie ease saceaasy 825,676 b dali BO) 
Anistralasiayiccnterucsecvacutiedacsenvaeegees one’ 1,485,420 DaND = 22) 











The net import or export of oats for each of the Colonies 
is given below. New Zealand was the only province which ex- 
ported to any considerable extent, the major part of her export 
being to the neighbouring Colonies ; but, nevertheless, 1,886,081 


bushels were forwarded to the United Kingdom :— 
























Oats. 
Colony. 
Net Imports. Net Exports. 
! == ————- 
Bushels. Bushels. 
New: South: W aleg acc. iosscidccvecsestascsetrtuasss sys 1,439,334 
VAGCEONIB A orsacci ice saieaviedesees sss 234,114 
Queensland ..... 93,548 
South Australia ....... 110,318 
Wrenstern Atistralta: 55. ccccsc.ccsscaceswsecesenaiancvaess 210,488 | 
AD QYIAOTULS. (osc coke, evs oettncounesnattcacietecdsaceasceeesisah [aspecparckos | 5,060 
New: Zealand s -t.casressiiertesieerste sec shcoprecras cone e|launesseb cies e 4,052,132 
Net Exports’ iccscssosisscsssecss sosverratepcersees|| heneecaeatiss 1,969,390 











According to a carefully compiled estimate of the average pro- 
duction of oats throughout the world, recently issued by the 





AREA AND PRODUCTION OF MAIZE. 





United States Agricultural Department, the commercial supply of. 


this grain is represented by the following condensed results :— 


Bushels. 
Europe (official estimates) 1,592,114,138 
- (unofficial estimates) ... 34,050,000 
United States ase 594,961,401 
Australasia 17,045,346 
90,000,000 


2, 328,170,885 


MAIZE. 


Maize is the principal crop grown in Queensland, and is one of Maize. 
the most important products of New South Wales; in the other 
Colonies the climate is little adapted to its growth, and the 
cultivation of this cereal does not extend to more than 14,000 
acres. 


The following figures show that fair progress has been made in Progress of the 
55 f=) industry. 
the cultivation of maize since 1861. The first table shows the 
area under maize for grain in four decennial periods; the second 


gives the quantities produced :— 





) 
| 


Colony. 1861. 1871. H 1881. 





Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, 

New South Wales... 57,959 119,956 117,478 174,577 
Victoria 1,714 1,709 1,783 8,230 
Queensland 1,914 20,329 46,480 101,598 
New Zealand | 770 3,177 5,447 
91 36 23 





62,448 | 168, 954 289,875 








Colony. 1861. j | 1881. 1891. 








Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. 
New South Wales...) 1,727,434) 4,015,973 4,330,956 5,721,706 
Victoria 20,788 30,833 81,007 461,447 
Queensland ......... 42,100 508,000 1,313,655 3,077,915 
New Zealand 31,570 127,257 | 238,746 
367 2 648 | 483 

















1,822,259 | 4,556,806 5,853,523 9,500,297 
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ae - produce The following is the average rate of production of each Colony, 
10n Or maize, 


and of the whole group for the ten years ending with 1891 :— 














Colony. Bushels. 
New South Wales? viccscssievtvccssevosen seiecssveestegaticctestvenars 30°9 
Victorias sveccuers as ; ease : 482 
Queensland ........... 24°2 
Western Australia .... a Vid: 
New Zealander wir trtnuncnacessiaveewercdesacasnv enuteucauass ren sechae *42°1 
Australasian cccncrdsasoeten ek oes icecteec uneven es anes 29°4 





* Last five years only. 


The figures for Victoria and New Zealand are worth little, as 
the land under maize is small in area, and very favourably situated, 
while Western Australia had but 86 acres under cultivation, 
producing 1,500 bushels. The average yield of maize in the 
United States for the last five years was 23:3 bushels, while for 
Austria and Hungary the average was a little over 19 bushels, 
and Italy produced at the rate of about 16 bushels. Little good, 
however, is to be gained by placing these figures with the Aus- 
tralasian averages, as the acreage devoted to maize in Australasia 
is too small to make any such comparison useful. 


Value of the The total value of the maize crop of 1891-2 and the average 
maize crop. 


return per acre of the maize-growing colonies of Australasia will 
be found below :— 














Colony. paces of maenpotia 

£ yas 

New: South: Widest, .icacsscaseesar al cote droreiatenreaeen 667,532 316 6 
WiCtOTIA I. cies etence ets 65,37 7 18 10 
Queensland ........... iss 384,739 815 9 
New Zealand ... rae 35,811 611 6 
Other, Colonies is so.tics.ccssseic eserves eee 145 6 6 0 
Australasia ..... Paaignalicumaldagesdtsseuat eters 1,153,599 318 3 











The high average value of production of maize per acre in 
Victoria and New Zealand is due to the fact that the area operated 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MAIZE. 





upon is small, and the local average prices are relatively higher 
than in New South Wales and Queensland, where large areas are 
devoted to the cultivation of this cereal. 





The net import or export of maize for each Colony during 189] Imports and 




















exports of 
was :— maize. 
Colony. Net Imports. Net Exports. 

tng hs Bushels. Bushels. 
New South Wales Gyeccrrcceietess pacacesseuscees 213;160 | isesevaee 
WACtOTIA: cess cus asthe wD 3,794 
Queensland yey. cre cos seracsitcaee eer eee ime seecenan 
South Australia ....... BebankotooDd ee aeseAdee sod 4,156 

Western Australia.... ; 2,120 
Tasmania, ........0505+ 3,492 
New: Zealand iisccscsssesssedespsessoeccnaicccsoures|, | abtesnoqee 

INGtIMPOLtA yc ataciciusgeasessiel  Wresuecesss 














New South Wales is the only Colony importing maize to any 
extent from abroad, chiefly from United States and New Cale- 
donia. The balance in favour of exports is owing to the fact that 
Queensland exported last year 311,565 bushels chiefly to the 
United Kingdom. From the above it may be readily understood Consumption of 
that Australasia practically consumes the whole of its production ae 
of maize. In this part of the world, however, corn does not enter 
into consumption as an article of food as it does in other countries, 
and particularly in America, which produces and consumes nearly 
80 per cent. of the whole maize crop of the world as the following Maize erop of 
figures—compiled on the authority of the Department of Agricul- ; 


ture in the United States—will show :— 








Bushels. 

Muroper(OMiciall) A Geccwssccvaswersneeseodeat 311,820,759 

5 (NOMA) Tere cecsewecerateterissicese 54,196,250 
Asia (official) .......... idadolassauesawatetes’ 823,868 
PATrIGAy Nn WP rcavec eee reena remeatie cnt etna ae 2,904,979 

oy w(UNOMIClal)! See cvahecet scant cheese 13,620,000 
United States (official) ...... eee eee 1,680, 696,600 
America (unofficial) BS 229,109,606 
Australasia; o. ccsccsssukerecccasciece aie 9,500,297 
Various Islands (unofficial) .............. 30,147 





2,302,702,506 
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BARLEY. 


(uly etien of Barley is the least cultivated of the cereal productions of 


Australasia. The area and production for each period under 


review were as follow :— 





Colony. 361. | 7 1881. 1891. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. 
New South Wales y 3,461 6,427 4,459 
Victoria ae 16,772 48,652 45,021 
Queensland ae 971 256 739 
South Australia 7 a iy rey 11,953 11,461 
Western Australia ...... p 5,083 8,679 3,738 
Tasmania 4,275 4,597 2,644 
New Zealand 3,457 13,305 29,808 24,268 








30,141 61,092 105,372 92,330 








Colony. | 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 








Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. | Bushels, 

New South Wales 41,054 55,284 135,218 93,446 
Victoria 5 | 68,118 335,506 927,566 830,741 
sais 158 11,836 3,207 21,302 
South Australia... ---| 168,137 164,161 137,165 107,183 
Western Australia ...... 2,412 5,083 36,790 48,594 
Tasmania 169,381 76,812 102,475 71,400 
New Zealand 96,658 287,646 664,093 688,683 





545,918 936, 328 2,006,514 | 1,861,349 

















Production of The average production of barley per acre for each Colony is 
yarley, q " 
given in the following table for the ten years period 1882-91. 
# = : = 








Bushels, 
New South Wales 19°4 
Victoria .... 186 
Queensland f 24:4 
South Australia ..... 12°2 
Western Australia.... 15°3 
Tasmania Suits td 24°4 
New Zealand 28°3 


20°5 
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The trade in barley and malt for each Colony in 1891 was :— Barley and malt. 





Barley. Malt. 





Net Imports. | Net Exports. | Net Imports. | Net Exports. 





Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
New South Wales 383,697 
Victoria ee 
Queensland ee 110,912 
South Australia me Res Perr 49,098 
Western Australia ......... eaenete} 5,704 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 





38,890 386,091 

















Barley is not cultivated to the extent it deserves. In fruitful Ea a nneen 
seasons, Australasia produces sufficient barley, exclusive of that 
required for malt, for home requirements, and a small surplus 
for export; but if the combined trade in barley and malt be 
considered, all the Colonies, with the exception of Victoria and 
New Zealand, are dependent upon external sources. The high 
import duties in Victoria on both these articles practically prohibit 
importations. 

The total value of the barley crop and the average return of pee of barley 
thiscereal peracre during the season 1891-2 in each ofthe provinces 


of Australasia will be found below :— 





| 
Total value of | Average value 


Colony. Barley Crop. per acre. 





£ 

New South Wales 10,513 
Victoria Ae 124,611 
Queensland oa 2,752 
South Australia ..... ri 16,077 
Western Australia ... readioot 10,326 
Tasmania ees a 12,495 
New Zealand 88,954 


8. 

7 
15 
14 

8 
15 
14 
13 


17 








wm] werrmorwnrpth 
sa] RNwWOORNA 


265,728 





































AREA AND PRODUCTION OF POTATOES. 




















































POTATOES. 
Cultivation of The cultivation of the potato is not confined to any particular 
tatoes. Pee : 
eet Colony, but Victoria and New Zealand are the leading growers, 
as will be seen from the subjoined table :— 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Acres, | Acres, Acres, Acres. 
New South Wales 10,040 | = 14,77 15,943 22,560 
WVACLOLIA: strnskaeeeuerencs lat Pai 27,174 39,064 39,129 57,334 
Queensland 4... 5....c00000 see 512 | 3,121 5,086 9,173 
South Australia......... ae 2,612 | 3,156 6,136 6,892 
Western Australia ite 20s 494 278 532 
Tasmania) ...cctee0ss6s 9,349 | 8,154 9,670 | 16,368 
New Zealand! jeactccstcnns 7,292 | 11,933 22,540 27,266 
Australasia............ 57,256 80,692 98,782 | 140,125 
The production for the same periods was :— 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881, 1891. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales 30,942 44,758 44,323 62,283 
Mictoriay,enrisntarrctornne 59,364 125,841 134,290 109,786 
Queensland 1,080 6,585 11,984 25,018 
South Australia 7,726 10,989 18,154 27,824. 
Western Australia ........ ... 817 1,457 556 1,596 
Tasmanian .dcccscriavere: 47,428 22,608 33,565 62,995 
New Zealand.. .......c0ccscesee. 37,554 42,130 121,890 162,046 
Australasia ........... 184,911 254,368 364,762 451,548 
Beene ick The average production of potatoes per acre, expressed in tons, 
potatoes. 


for Australasia and for each of the separate Colonies is next given, 
for the ten years which ended with 1891. New Zealand, it will 
be seen, shows a considerably larger return per acre than any of 
the other provinces :— 





Colony. | Per acre. 





| Tons, 
New South Wales 2° 
VACUOLIG =: cess ccetcesiauteesieren sateeeeres ‘Al i 
Queensland .............. 
South Australia ....... 
Western Australia 
MASMADIA st sacessnccsersss 
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Only three of the Colonies are in a position to export potatoes, Imports and 
Si : ‘ ; exports 0 
Tasmania, New Zealand, and Victoria ; but the surplus available potatoes. 
for export in the last-mentioned province, though at one time 


considerable, has now very much decreased. 


The following were the Imports and Exports of Potatoes :— 
















Colony. | Net Imports. | Net Exports. 
J } 
Tons. 

New, Southi Wales’ icrltcvcsitsvcsccssteneess 51,011 
Victoria: 3...... ae soe rEattectekete 
Queensland ......... 12,269 
South Australia ..... 175 
Western Australia .. 1,680 
Tasmania ..... Reale Garon seve ra esieen err meres nist on st 
New, Zealand ys; rten.sacccntrinnstestycene|l | aatatssenr ar. 

Net Export ccs sccssstacecioge|| | teaeanrsiyss 














The total value of the potato crop and the average return per Value of potato 
: 3 ‘ ; crop. 
acre for 1891-2, in the Australasian Colonies, will be found 













below :— 
Colony. Total Value of Crop. goctene value Dek 

£ £8) ds 
New South Wales 249,132 ll 010 
Victoria’ aisinetiancieee. 356,804 6 4 15: 
Queensland ..... ane o 93,817 10 4 6 
South Australia ....... Pal 125,208 18 3 4 
Western Australia ot 14,763 27 15 0 
PASMAUL AY sivosie sae reseeess an 149,613 9 210 
New Zealand are ntca secretes san man toeieaes 263,325 9213822 
Auistralasiaycomvveiciss oorasaaieese 1,252,662 | 818 6 











In the above table, the average for Western Australia may 
appear excessive, but it is due to the very small area under this 
crop which is principally raised as a kitchen garden crop. As 
regards South Australia, the high average is due to the prices 


obtained during the year in the Adelaide market, which were higher 





Area under hay, 


Production of 
hay 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF HAY, 





than those ruling in the other Colonies. Victoria, Tasmania and 
New Zealand are exporting countries, producing largely in excess 
of their requirements, hence the comparatively small returns 


owing to the low price of the produce in their local markets. 


HAY, 


Considerable quantities of wheat, oats, and barley are grown for 
the purpose of being converted into hay. This crop in point of 
value is second in importance of the agricultural production. 
The area under crop for hay has since 1881 steadily and largely 
increased, as will be seen from the table herewith. 
































Colony. 1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Acres. Acres. Acres, | Acres. 

New South Wales... nas 45,175 51,805 146,610 163,863 
VACCOLIA © capiecsercenes Sach 74,681 103,206 212,150 369,498 
Queensland. aieccmessnioistets 280 | 3,828 16,926 30,655 
South Australia .........c.-0000. 62,874 | 97,812 | 333,467 304,171 
Western Australia ............ 6,676 *14,342 24,445 28,534 
Tasmania s.ccsverevsvees « 31,808 | 31,578 34,790 45,338 
New Zealand | 27,160 | 30,717 68,423 145,728 
Australasia ....cce.sec00y. | 248,649 | 333,288 | 836,811 | 1,087,787 

- : *In 1869. a + In 1867, ; — = 


The production for the same periods was :— 

















Colony. 1861. | 1871. 1881. | 1891, 
| J 

Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales.............. 57,363 | 77,460 | 198,532 209,417 
VICUOTIB. eadeessuses ba aS 92,497 | 144,637 | 238,793 505,246 
Queensland................. sai 459 | 6,278 | 19,640 58,842 
South Australia..... Rasiseanees 78,886 | 98,266 | 240,827 | 193,317 
Western Australia ..... Rare 6,609 14,288 | 24,445 | 28,534 
Tasmania. «..i:sisvevss000 pean 59,851 | 30,891 | 44,957 | 66,996 
New Zealand i. sccsccccssasetese 36,666 | 35,674 89,081 | 243,716 
Australasia's: iecscses) 332,331 | 407,494 | 856,275 | , 306,068 











IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HAY. 





The average production of hay per acre for each Colony will be ereenee yield of 
ay. 


found in the next table, the period embraced by the average being 
the ten years which closed with 1891 :— 


Colony. 


New South Wales 1-2 
Victoria 1:2 
Queensland Ley 
SouthvAustraliay i nscoststessscccesnessvs fear nep boca mepreaore 70d ans 1:0 
Western Australia 1:0 
FPASIMNATUIA! ¢cy densa sceaeccaasc ects ieedem nine ceseeasernrces teem Cnrs aan 12 
IN GW Zealand. cocncc te cbornccats crececetse. inceseanmevarsarnesaasasveceesere 14 


Australasia J2 





The greater portion of the hay is made from wheat, though large 
quantities of oaten and lucerne hay are produced in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and New Zealand. Hay is, for the most part, grown 
in each province in quantities sufficient for its own requirements, 
New South Wales being the only one which imports to any extent. 
The net import or export of hay and chaff for each Colony for Imports and 


exports of hay 


the year 1891 was :— 





Colony. Net Imports. Net Exports. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania .... 


New Zealand.. 








Net imports 
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GREEN FORAGE AND SOWN GRASSES. 





The total value of the hay crop and the average return per acre 
for the season 1891-2 in the Australasian Colonies will be found 
below :— 





Total Value of | Average Value 


Colony. Hay Crop. per Acre. 





£ 

New South Wales 732,959 
Victoria aay 1,389,426 
Queensland wae 164,424 
South Australia Pre 869,927 
Western Australia .. ae 185,471 
Tasmania ee 251,235 
958,020 











4,551,462 


GREEN FORAGE AND SOWN GRASSES. 

The cultivation of maize, sorghum, barley, oats, and other 
cereals for the purpose of green food, and the laying down of lands 
under lucerne and grass, engage attention in the districts where 
dairy-farming is carried on. The agricultural returns of some of the 
Colonies do not admit of a distribution being made between these 
forms of cultivation prior to 1887. The following table shows 
the area under svch green food for 1887 and 1891, and it will be 
seen that there have been large developments in most of the 
Colonies, chiefly in New Zealand. After a consideration of the 
figures relating to the last-mentioned province, little difficulty 
will be experienced in accounting for its superiority in the dairy- 
farming industry :— 





Green Food. Sown Grasses. 





1887. | 191. | — 1887. 1901. 
| 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 

New South Wales | 32,138 | 192,678 | 333,238 
Victoria 3 9,202 | 154,612 174,982 
Queensland | 58% 10,727 13,619 20,921 
South Australia | 7 6,416 | 23,217 
Western Australia ... | 238 | 
Tasmania 1 | 2,255 | 184,653 208,481 

| 421,719 | 21,087 | 5,869,247 | 7,403,831 








469,065 82,063 | 6,438,026 | 8,159,022 

















AREA UNDER VINE CULTIVATION. 





THE VINE. 


The history of the vine in Australia dates from the year Introduction of 


he grape-vine 


1828, when cuttings from the celebrated vineyards of France, in Australia. 


Spain, and the Rhine Valley, were planted in the Hunter River 
District of New South Wales, and formed the nursery for the 
principal vineyards of that Colony. Years afterwards the vine 
was planted in the Murray River District and other parts of 
New South Wales, and was afterwards introduced into Victoria 
and South Australia, and is now cultivated in all the provinces of 
the Australian continent. In South Australia a large proportion 


of Germans are employed in the industry of wine-making. 


The climate and soil of Australia are peculiarly adapted to 
the successful cultivation of the vine, and with a demand which 
the present production hardly satisties, and also the opening up 
of a market in England, where Australian wines have obtained 
due appreciation, the future expansion of wine-growing appears 
fairly assured. The depreciation which French and other foreign 
wines have suffered, both in quantity and quality, owing to the 
devastation of the vineyards by phylloxera is an additional reason 
for the vine-growers of this continent looking forward to largely 
increased operations for their industry. 


The progress of vine cultivation since the year 1861 is illustra- 
ted by the table subjoined. The areas given include the vines 
grown for table use, as well as for wine-making; also the young 


vines not yet in bearing :— 






















Colony. 1861. 1871, 1881. 1891. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
New South Wales ............ 1,692 6,618 6,624 | 8,281 
Victoria ....... od 1,464 5,523 4,923 24,483 
Queensland .... 40 568 1,212 1,988 
South Australia......... nate 3,918 5,455 4,202 12,314 
Western Australia ............ 457 692 527 | 1,004 

Australasia, .....:s0s0.00005 























Climate and soil 
adapted to the 
vine. 


Progress of vine 
cultivation. 





Area devoted to 
vines. 


Average pro- 
duction of wine. 


PRODUCTION OF WINE. 





Until the year 1881 New South Wales contained the principal 
wine-growing districts, but at present the area devoted to vines is 
much larger in Victoria and South Australia. Of recent years 
great attention has been paid to the industry in Victoria, and that 
province now produces more than half the wine made in 
Australasia. The following table shows the progress made during 
thirty-one years :— 





1861. 1871. 1881. 1891, 
Colony. 7 





Table 
Grapes. | 


Table 


y ) 
Wine. Table Wine. Table Grapes. 


Grapes. Grapes. 


Wine. Wine. 


] 
Gallons.| Tons. | Gallons. | Tons. | Gallons. | Tons. Gallons. | Tons. 

New South Wales| 85,328 224 | 413,321 508 3,688 1,103 | 913,107 3,694 
Victoria..........| 47,568] 849 3,589} 1,545 9,19 740 |1,554,130| 2,791 
Queensland Fo eto wees eee tc ie| 2 255 | 168,526 1,169 
South Australia ..| 312,021} 1,161 | 852,815 | 1,692 j 1,498 | 801,835} 4,590 
Western Australia} .... Kad nee Gtiae ABOG 166,664 seers 




















Australasia ....| 444,917 | 2,234 |1,97 ,225 |) 3,745 |1,587,660 96 |3,604,262 | 12,244 











It is impossible to tabulate the averages of all the Colonies, 
as in many instances the acreage under cultivation for wine-making 
purposes cannot be separated from young unproductive vine- 
yards, or areas cultivated for table varieties of grape only, 
Making, however, due allowance for this fact, it would appear 
that the average production for the season 1891-92 was about 
166 gallons in Western Australia, 160 gallons in South Australia, 
170 gallons in Victoria, 237 gallons in New South Wales, and 
247 gallons in Queensland. Taking an average year, the pro- 
duction for Australasia may be set down at 190 gallons. The 
average production in gallons per acre for other countries is 
shown by the following figures :— 


‘ 7 oy | 1 . 
Country. eye per Country, Gallons: per 





a0 300 France 133 

Cape Colony.. ty) 220 | Spain... cance 130 

Switzerland .. “3 210 Russia 5 130 

Germany ........ 185 Hungary 117 

Portugal 175 Chili | 100 

Austria 5 152 Argentine Republic... 100 

Servia Sion 150 Italy 89 
oe 150 

140 Australia 190 
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Compared with the wine production of other countries, as given The World's 
: production of 
hereunder, that of Australia appears small, but the prospects of wine. 


this industry are sufficiently promising to encourage a hope that 
the coming years will witness important developments :— 


| Production in 
| million gallons. 





Production in 


Country. million gallons. 


Country. 





715 Roumania 30 
France 624 Turkey and Cyprus... 20 
Spain 550 | Chili 20 
Hungary” cccscccssseoses ES 100 | United States ......... 18 
Austria | Switzerland 
Portugal | 90 Argentine Republic.. 
Germany | 5 Cape Colony.... 
Servia 5 Australia 
Russia 
Algeria ) | Total 











The following table illustrates the progress of the Australian bn eae 
Surope. 


wine trade with Europe since 1881. The total value of this trade 
in 1891, it will be noticed, had grown to ten times what it was in 
1881, while the number of gallons exported to Europe had in- 
creased over sixteen fold :— 





1881. 





| 
Quantity. Quantity. 





Gallons. r Gallons. 
New South Wales 13,271 9,451 
Victoria 5,588 136,213 
Queensland 124 
South Australia | 2,859 y 38,630 





Australasia 21,842 372,251 65,612 















































GROWTH AND MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 












































Including the trade of one province with another, as well as 
the foreign trade, the exports of each during the same years is 
shown as under :— 

Colony. 1881. 1891. 
Gallons. £ Gallons. £ 
New South Wales............... 22,377 7,233 54,143 11,644 
Victoria Fd ae 12,544 5,388 160,982 32,516 
Queensland 124 COM I Meccrsanaay oll comnen se 
South Australia...........0...... 57,812 12,879 286,188 58,684 
Australasia............ 92,857 25,560 501,313 | 102,844 
Value of grape The total value of the grape crop, and the average return per 
crop. , ; : : 
acre for the year 1891 in the Australian Colonies, will be found 
below :— 
Colony. Total value of Crop. Average ade soos 
£ £ os. d. 
New South Wales .... 211,510 25 10 10 
Mictoriae iccctcsesscn aeeel ieee 340,846 13 8 5 
Queensland ..,...... dees 29,251 14 14 3 
South Australia ..,.... secvedaien 196,320 15 18 10 
Western Australia 42,186 42 0 4 
Australasia. .......:.s0000: TESA RESTS 820,113 \ 7 RE 
SUGAR-CANE, 
Bugatenane The growth of the cane and manufacture of sugar are important 
plantations, 


features in the industry of Queensland and New South Wales, 
but whilst the climate of the former Colony renders the employment 
of white labour in the field almost impossible, the plantations of 
the latter are worked without the assistance of coloured labour, 
The owners of Queensland plantations usually combine the func- 
tions of cane-growers and sugar manufacturers, but in New South 
Wales, where the numerous holdings are, as a rule, small in area, 
the cane is purchased from the planters principally by the Colonial 


AREA UNDER SUGAR CANE. 





Sugar Refining Company, whose various crushing mills and refinery 
are fitted with machinery of the most modern character. The 
importation of coloured labour into Queensland has been renewed 
under stringent regulations to protect the Kanakas. The attempt 
made in 1891 by the planters to solve the ditlicult problem as to 
whether successful sugar-growing is compatible with the employ- 
ment of white labour, by the introduction of Italian farm-labourers 
under contract to work in the sugar plantations for a number of 
of years, was a failure. Japanese immigrants are now being 
introduced. 


The area under cane for the years specified below was :— 


1864. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
New South Wales ; wean 22, 4,394 12,167 22,262 
Queensland 94 9,581 28,026 50,948 





116 13,975 40,193 «73,210 

The progress of this industry has been very rapid, especially in 
Queensland, the area of suitable land being very large in that 
Colony. Some years ago sugar-growing was started on the Daly 
River, in the Northern territory of South Australia, but no 


statistics are available regarding acreage or production. 


The area given includes all the cane planted, whether cut during 


the year or not. The following table shows the acreage actually 


cut during the last six years :— 


1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
New South Wales ... 5,915 8,380 4,997 7,348 8,344 8,623 
Queensland 34,657 36,806 32,375 29,438 40,208 36,821 





Total 40,572 45,186 37,372 36,786 48,522 45,444 
The returns of the sugar industry, both for Queensland and 
New South Wales, are incomplete. In those of the former 
Colony the yield of cane per acre is not stated; and in the latter 
the production of sugar per ton of cane crushed is not given. As 
regards the latter it varies, of course, with the density of the 
juice, but in ordinary seasons it may be set down at something 
over 9 per cent. 
ie) 


Coloured labour 
in Queensland. 


Progress of 
Sugar-growing, 


Acreage of cane 
actually cut. 
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PRODUCTION AND IMPORT OF SUGAR. 





The production of sugar from cane crushed for the last six 
years was as follows :— 
1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 





Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

New South Wales ...13,750 22,500 11,279 19,016 26,533 25,245 
Queensland .,........ 56,859 57,960 34,022 44,411 68,924 51,219. 

Total ce, isco 70,609 80,460 45,301 63,427 95,457 76,464 


The figures in the foregoing are from the returns made by the 
mill-owners, and, possibly, as regards Queensland, somewhat 
understate the truth. 


The net imports of sugar by each Colony for 1891 are shown 
in the subjoined table. Queensland was the only Colony that 
was able to supply sugar enough for its own requirements, and 
spare some for export. The surplus amounted to 40,856 tons 
valued at £630,612, which was mostly exported to the other 
Colonies, only 4,378 tons having been for foreign export. The 
following figures include the 36,478 tons from Queensland -— 




















Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
New South Wales ..:.si00 vessssevessevees 31,245 563,927 
WACEOTIA” Siiseteress tee 54,043 875,450 
South Australia ..... 17,998 293,586 
Western Australia .. serae 2,416 60,410 
ERAN GNION ES sige Aedeitnty ate eaen eras wane seasmene 5,123 97,230 
New: Zealand). 2. .sc.ceces cesiea seg etsenveress 27,531 371,523 
TAUStralasian cise ieetiie cts: 138,356 2, 262,126 





The imports, therefore, amounted to 97,500 tons, valued at 
£1,631,514, of which only 91,225 tons, of the value of £1,419,129, 


can be traced to the original country of shipment, viz. :— 








Country. Quantity. } Value. 
} } 

Tons. £ 
Misa yea tat 32 «5 ates ass faa Sec Ra vptucoacnse nes steve ace ote es 22,712 455,378 
18,271 208,311 
43,567 624,745 
118 2,136 
6,557 128,559 














91,225 1,419,129 
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The total value of the sugar crop, and the average return per Value of the 
sugar crop. 





acre, for the year 1891, in the sugar-growing Colonies of Australia, 
will be found below :— 











Colony. Value of Cane grown. | Average value per acre. 
slKe a ee sas 
| £ | £8. 4 
New South Wales... 138,943 | 6 410 
Queensland ............ wees naoualinesiea? 281,705 | etsy 0, 
TOBACCO. 


The cultivation of the tobacco plant has received attention in Area, and pro- 
duction 0: 


the three eastern Colonies. The following table shows the area tobacco. 


and production of tobacco for four decennial periods :— 





| 


Year. | New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. Australasia. 





| 
Acres, | cwt. of leaf.) Acres, | cwt. of leaf.| Acres. | cwt. of leaf.| Acres. | cwt. of leaf. 


1861 224 2,647 220 2,552 ory Hii vocs Gatien 444 5,199 
1871 567 4,475 299 2,307 GEE || arrears 910 6,782 
1881 | 1,625 18,311 1,461 12,876 68 521 3,154 31,708 
1891 886 9,314 545 2,579 790 7,704 2,221 19,597 

















Owing to over production, and the want of a foreign market, anes the 
the area devoted to tobacco culture has greatly declined since 
1888, when 6,341 acres were devoted to this industry, and 
70,251 cwt. of leaf was grown. The Australasian tobacco leaf 
has not yet been prepared in such a way as to find acceptance 
abroad, and until such is accomplished it will be useless to expect 
the cultivation of the plant to become a settled industry. The 
soil and climate of Australia appear to be suitable for the growth 
of the plant, but sufficient care and skill have not been expended 
upon the preparation of the leaf. The quantity just mentioned 
as having been produced in 1888 was so greatly in excess of local 


requirements that very low prices only could be obtained, and a 
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production. 
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AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO. 





The 
result was that many farmers abandoned the cultivation of 


large portion of the crop was left upon the growers’ hands, 


tobacco, so that the area under this crop during 1889 was only 
3,239 acres in New South Wales, and 955 acres in Victoria, 
producing respectively 27,724 cwt. and 4,123 ewt. of leaf—less 
than half the crop of the previous year. In 1891 the acreage 
showed a further decline to 886 acres in New South Wales, and 
545 acres in Victoria, with a yield of 9,314 cwt. and 2,579 cwt. 
respectively. In Queensland, on the other hand, the acreage 
increased from 123 acres in 1888 to 540 acres in 1890 and 790 in 


1891. 


The average production of tobacco per acre for the year which 
closed with December, 1891, was :—” 











Colony. Cwt. 

New: Southy Wales: cisccaciaiccasaestaieuss ccs ticysucvencecot sevsenessenngss 10°7 
Victoria.’ sscivisvessicoes 5'8 
Queensland ..... 81 
New Zealand 5°3 
Australasia: ccsccnurcoutevscctses teres cossvancedivesesseciwaeas 8:7 








This average is somewhat larger than that of countries where 
the plant is grown under like circumstances, but the cultivation 
in Australia is altogether too restricted to make any comparison 
with those countries valuable. The following table shows the - 


production per acre in foreign countries :— 





















Country. Cwt. per acre. Country. Cwt. per acre. 
| | ] 

Russiaveses ice | 13°6 Wee Lurk 6yitcscdecuacesr ss 78 
Germany ........eeceser eee 12°3 Manilla, &c.... 7:4 
France ...... 11°4 United States 7-0 
Austria ....... 9°3 be Brazil cies sve 7:0 
West Indies ... 8°8 UNGIAS hescsrecsciseietacs 5:9 
SVG tent cannes 8-4 { 

870° i Australia: faccic sce. 8:7 














IMPORTS OF TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 





The Agricultural Department of Queensland is endeavouring to 
assist the tobacco-growers by the importation of American seed 
of first quality, suitable to the Queensland climate. New Zealand 
also has commenced the cultivation of tobacco, but it is only 
so far in the condition of an experiment. 


The following table shows the imports for home consumption of popes 
. bacco, &e, 


tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes into Australasia during 1891 :— 





Colony. Quantity. 





lb. 

New South Wales 2,333, 964 
Victoria Poveavos, eral 2,002,202 
Queensland eat 981,480 
South Australia ak 815,062 
Western Australia .. iy 287,002 
Tasmania ae 278,183 
New Zealand ... .... ocr 1,482,176 


8,180,069 








The total value of the tobacco crop and the average gross value of the 


: : : tobacco crop, 
return per acre for the year 1891 in the Australasian Colonies are : 


given below :-— 





| 
Colony. | Total value of Crop. Average: value per: 


acre, 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

New Zealand 


Australasia 











As will be seen from the above table, in Queensland and New 
South Wales the returns are fairly comparative, but in Victoria 
they are very small, whilst the experimental stage of the industry 
in New Zealand gives no test of its possible value. 




























AREA AND PRODUCTION OF FRUIT. 





GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


Cultivation of The cultivation of fruit does not attract anything like the atten- 
a tion it deserves, although the soil and climate of large areas in all 
the provinces are well adapted to fruit-growing. Nevertheless, 
some progress has been made, especially of recent years. In 1891 
the proportion of the total cultivation allotted to fruit was 2:1 
per cent., while in 1881 the proportion was 1:5; the area per 
1,000 persons in the first-named year was 36 acres; in 1881] it 
was 29-4 acres. Grapes, oranges, apples, pears, and peaches are 
the principal fruits grown, but with an unlimited area suitable for 
this class of cultivation, and the climatic conditions so varied, 
varying from extreme cold in New Zealand and the high lands of 
New South Wales and Victoria, to tropical heat in Queensland, 
a large variety of fruits could be cultivated, and the industry only 
languishes for want of sustained demand for fruit products. The 





area under orchards and gardens in 1881 and 1891 was :— 

































1881. | 1891. 
Colony. ] eS 
Percentage to Percentage to 
Area, total area Area. total area 
junder Crops. under Crops. 
acres, | acres. ee 
New South Wales...... 24,565 4°3 40,116 4°7 
Victoriavies.tcurcsasseet 20,630 14 37,435 1:8 
Queensland 3,262 2°8 9,758 4:0 
South Australia... 9,864 0-4 14,422 0°7 
Tasmania ...... 5 6,717 45 10,696 6°4 
New Zealand............ 16,360 15 29,235 20 
Australasia......... 81,398 15 141,662 21 
Fxportation of With the extension of artificial irrigation, and the increased 


aralt, facilities of export by the adoption of the cool chambers for the 


preservation of fruit for long voyages the fruit growers of Austra- 
lasia are now enabled to compete with foreign states in the fruit 
supply for the English market, which in 1891 was valued at over 
£8,000,000. The Tasmanian fruit trade with England has passed 



























IMPORT AND EXPORT OF FRUIT. 








the experimental stage, and every season large steamers visit 


Hobart to receive fruit for the home market. 


The following table shows the import and export trade of each 
Colony in green fruit and pulp for 1891, from which it will be 
seen that with the exception of Tasmania all the other Colonies 


import considerably more than is exported :— 


















Colony. | Imports. | Tenuate aioe: 
{ £ £ 
New South Wales) vaccat-cotescsacc seesss| 335,809 130,703 
WACCOLID Mees once enes mwananeenie arent entes 319,859 33,329 
Queensland! tranccntestrorescicsscuse assauaeeet 101,652 | 47,950 
South Australia . Snes 45,011 | 35,387 
Western Australia ....... : 4| 10,214 WP enrnce ne 
SPASTAANIA coo econ sec stataes ua st or ; 25,578 | 125, 888: 
ING We Zealand Prcsccsccsmsrencoceavmesteseees | 126,528 3,343 
Australagia......:.0000css6 964,651 | 376,600 
| 





The total value of the gardens and orchards crop, and the value of fruit 
: . . 4 . and garden 
average returns per acre of this branch of agriculture in 1891 in crops. 


each Colony, save Western Australia, were :— 
















. Total Average 

Colony. value Gh Crop: vale nas ore: 
£ Lead. 
New South Wales Bene 487,548 1225 
Victoria's casicre sous tae 1,123,050 30 0 0 
Quicompland | .xcs oscar octacdicetsceneseee 259,170 2611 2 
South Australian. .cserics estes ccnsestes 2 432,660 | 30 0 0 
WASMANIAsevsidencisicciccarscesNoaseurueess 191,253: isha by fete 
New Zealand......... nt Retaunseet ensases 582,645 19 18 7 
Australasia \..<ccss.0s60ies 3,076,326 2114 3 











The average returns per acre of gardens and orchards in each 
Colony have but little value for purposes of comparison, as much 


depends on the proportion of the areas under certain kinds of 





fruit, and under vegetable gardens, which would tend to raise or 
decrease, as the case may be, the general average returns per acre 
in certain provinces. In New South Wales, the smallness of the 


average is explained by the fact that in a great number of instances, 


Minor Crops. 


Condition of 
Agriculture in 
the Colonies. 


CONDITIONS OF AGRICULTURE. 





owing to a lack of facilities for disposing of the fruit crops, which 
is a source of complaint from the growers, the produce of the 
orchards did not reach the markets, and, in some cases, was not 
even gathered. In Tasmania and New Zealand, stone fruits 
are principally grown, the gross returns from which are much 
smaller than those obtained from the cultivation of grapes and 
sub-tropical fruits such as the orange, and citron, &c., which tend 
to increase the average returns in the continental and northern 
provinces. 


MINOR CROPS. 

Besides the crops already specifically noticed there are small 
areas on which are grown a variety of products, chiefly rye, bere, 
onions, beans, peas, turnips, mangel wurzel, pumpkins, melons, 
and hops, but none of these crops are sufficiently important to 
warrant a special notice. The area under such crops for each 


province in 1891 was :— 





Colony. 





Acres. 
New South Wales 7,617 
Victoria ed ; one 42,050 
Queensland . ie 6,232 
South Australia 4 6,953 
Western Australia .. ; | 1,973 
Tasmania 14,640 
445,959 


525,424 








Although considerable progress has of late years been made in 
some directions, it must be admitted generally, that agriculture in 
the Australasian Colonies has scarcely passed the tentative stage. 
The typical Australian agriculturist, relying largely on a bountiful 
nature, does not exercise upon crops anything approaching the 
same patience, care, and labour that are bestowed by the European 
cultivator ; nor, as a rule, does he avail himself of the benefits of 


scientific farming and improved implements to the extent that 





IRRIGATION AT MILDURA. 





prevails in America and Europe. It may be expected that 
improvements will take place in this respect and that the efforts 
made by the Governments of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia for the promotion of scientific farming, will bear 
good fruit. Agricultural colleges and model farms have been 
established in the three Colonies, and travelling lecturers are 


sent to agricultural centres. 


IRRIGATION. 

Originally cultivation in Australia was confined to the banks 
of the coastal rivers, and the country near the sea, and within 
the influence of regular rainfall. Now, however, that cultivation 
has spread beyond the coastal districts and the adjacent table- 
lands, into the interior of the continent, where the irregular 
character of the rainfall makes harvesting uncertain, irrigation has 
become necessary to insure successful husbandry. For some years 
past small areas have been irrigated by private enterprise ; 29,343 
acres were returned as irrigated in New South Wales during 1891, 
and in 1889 there were 24,574 acres irrigated in Victoria. 

A few years ago a special Act was passed by the Victorian 
Legislature, enabling the Government to hand over to the firm of 
Chaffey Brothers an area of 250,000 acres of mallee scrub, 
situated at Mildura, in the Swan Hill district, about 340 miles 
north-west of Melbourne. The land was then uninhabited and 
practically valueless. Now it has grown into a flourishing 
Colony, . with about 3,000 inhabitants. The Act obliged the 
promoters to spend £35,000 on the land within the first five 
years, but they actually expended £275,000 within less than 
four years, and have thus become entitled to the freehold of 
40,000 acres, holding the balance of the 250,000 acres on lease. 
In addition to the sum mentioned it is estimated that the settlers 
have spent at least £100,000 in improving the land. 


The raisin industry is so far the leading one at Mildura, but 


all kinds of fruit grow to perfection, and out of 6,500 acres culti- 


vated no less than 6,000 acres are orchards and gardens. 


Necessity for 
irrigation, 


Mildura, 


Production of 
raisins. 
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Irrigation in 
Victoria. 


Trrigation in 
New South 
Wales. 


Mulgoa, 


Renmark. 


Underground 


Water Supply. 


IRRIGATION AT MULGOA AND RENMARK. 





A number of irrigation trusts have been formed in Victoria, 
and extensive works constructed in various districts, chiefly on 
the Goulburn, Loddon, Wimmera, and Avoca Rivers. 


In New South Wales matters are in a more backward state. 
The water conservation branch attached to the Department of 
Works is at present engaged in obtaining sufficient hydrographical 
data to form the basis of a scheme of irrigation for vast areas in 
the vicinity of the Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Macquarie, 
and Darling Rivers. 

A company of capitalists has also commenced operations under 
what appears to be great promise of success, and has secured an 
area of about 20,000 acres in the Mulgoa district, within a 
distance of 30 miles of the metropolitan market. The soil consists 
chiefly of a rich friable loam, but the district suffers from an 
unequal rainfall. An Act, passed by the New South Wales 
Legislature in 1890, gives the right to tap the Nepean, and if 
necessary the Warragamba River, for the purpose of irrigating 
this area, and it is proposed to devote the land chiefly to the 
cultivation of vines and fruit-trees. 


In October, 1888, the firm of Chaffey Brothers commenced 
operations in South Australia, at a place called Renmark, situated 
on the river Murray, close to the boundary of New South Wales, 
and about 70 miles below Mildura, where an area of 250,000 


has been set apart for irrigation purposes, and although Renmark 


has not progressed so rapidly as Mildura, it promises in time to 
become an important settlement. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


The necessity of providing water for stock in the dry portions 
of the interior of the Australian Continent, induced the various 
Governments to devote certain funds for the purpose of sinking 
for water and bringing to the surface such supplies as might be 
obtained from the underground sources which geologists stated to 
exist in the tertiary drifts and the cretaceous beds which extend 
under an immense portion of the area of Central Australia, from 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 





the Western districts of New South Wales to a yet unknown limit 


into Western Australia. 


In New South Wales the question of the existence of under- New South 
ground waters had long been a subject of earnest discussions, but 
doubts were set at rest in 1879 by the discovery, on the Killara 
Run, at a depth of 140 feet, of an artesian supply of water which 
rose 26 feet above the surface. The Government undertook the 
work of searching for water, and since the year 1884 the sinking 
of artesian wells has proceeded in a scientific and systematic 
manner, under the direction of specially trained officers. Private 
enterprise, which had shown the way, has also followed up its first 
successes. It has been ascertained from official sources that 
contracts have already been let by the Government of New South 
Wales for the sinking of fifty-two wells; of these, nineteen have 
been completed, nine are in progress, and the others will shortly 
be commenced. From the completed wells a total of about 
5,000,000 gallons of water flow every day to the surface ; at the 
Mongulla bore and at the Native Dog bore the daily supply 
reaches respectively 1,750,000 and 1,500,000 gallons. But these 
are far from being the most successful artesian wells in New 
South Wales, for some wells sunk by private enterprise have 
tapped much larger supplies ; the Coomburrah well, for instance, 
has a daily flow of 5,000,000 gallons, and those at Leila Springs, 
Tinenburrah, Lissington, Briwara, &c., give aggregate flows 
exceeding 2,000,000 gallons of water per diem. A better idea 
of the importance of these wells to the community will be 
obtained when it is known that the aggregate flow of under- 
ground water brought to the surface since the year 1884 reaches 
the enormous quantity of over 40,000,000 gallons of water in 
New South Wales alone. 

The Queensland Hydraulic Engineer reports that in the year Queensland. 
1891 eleven bores had been successfully completed by private 
contractors on Government account, the more remarkable being 
that at Charleville, where a daily supply of 3,000,000 gallons was 
struck at asdepth of 1,370 feet. The number of private bores is 











South Australia. 


Western Aus- 
tralia. 


Victoria, 


ARTESIAN WATER SUPPLY. 





given at ninety-one, of which seventy-five were successfully sunk ; 
in some cases, however, the supply is sub-artesian, and has to be 
pumped to the surface. The largest daily supply was yielded by 
the well at Burranbilla, where a flow of 4,000,000 gallons was 
struck at a depth of 1,811 feet ; on the Noorama Run there are 
three wells yielding, respectively, 3,456,000 gallons, and 1,500,000 
gallons. Several other wells yield over 1,000,000 gallons of 
water per diem, and the aggregate flow from artesian sources in 
Queensland, at the date of this report was about 46,000,000 
gallons per day. 

In South Australia a number of bores have been put down with 
success in widely distant parts of the territory, and an essay was 
made on the Great Australian Bight, which resulted in a supply 
being struck on the Nullarbor Plain, at a depth of 777 feet, 
yielding 68,000 gallons per diem, the supply is, however, sub- 
artesian ; other wells have been sunk since with better results, the 
water rising to the surface in several instances. The most successful 
wells, however, are situated in the central portion of the territory, 
those at Hergott Springs, Coward, Strangways, and Mungamurtree, 
giving supplies of 50,000 to 1,200,000 gallons per diem. 

The Government of Western Australia, following the example 
set by those of the Eastern Colonies, has lately entered into 
contracts for the sinking of a line of wells in the direction of the 
South Australian Border. 

In the province of Victoria the Government have since the year 
1886, spent a sum of £42,700 in experimental borings, but, so far, 
the results have not been encouraging. Artesian water has, how- 
ever, been struck at Sale, in Gippsland, where the first artesian 
well was bored, in the year 1880, and also lately at Mordialloc. 


The fears so long entertained that the search for underground 
water might prove unsuccessful have now been dissipated by the 
results already attained, and both private firms and the State 
are emulating each other in extending their operations throughout 
the arid portions of the continent, meeting generally with the most 
pronounced success. 





PASTORAL. RESOURCES AND DAIRY 
INDUSTRY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the soil, climate, and ernemeerah 

indigenous herbage of Australasia are admirably adapted to industry. 
the sustenance of animal life, no attempt was made to test the 
capabilities of the land as a feeding ground for flocks and herds 
on a large scale, until the example of Captain Macarthur had 
demonstrated, beyond doubt, that Nature favoured the produc- 
tion in Australasia of a quality of wool unsurpassed by that of 
any part of the world. Then the settlers began to understand 
and utilise the natural resources of the country, and as the in- 
domitable spirit of exploration gradually opened up the apparently 
boundless plains of the interior, pastoralists extended their domain, 
and sheep and cattle in increasing numbers spread over the face of 
Eastern Australia. The expansion of the pastoral industry is 
gradually converting the central and western portions of the 
continent into holdings, devoted to the production of the greatest 
element of the wealth of Australasia. 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in the Colony were very Humble 
humble. The whole stock of the community which accompanied stock breeding. 
Captain Phillip comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 
mares, 3 foals, 29 sheep, 12 pigs, an] a few goats ; and although 


the whole of the present flocks and herds of Australasia have not 


sprung from these animals alone, it will be seen on how small a 


scale the business of stock-raising was first attempted. No sys- 








INCREASE OF FLOCKS AND HERDS. 





tematic record of the arrival of stock seems to have been kept in 
the early days of settlement, but it appears that in the period 
between Governor Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there were 


some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. 


Increase of liye- 


ere In the last-mentioned year the stock in Australasia of the 
8 Ke 


various kinds was—6,124 sheep, 1,044 eattle, 203 horses, and a 
small number of swine, the precise figures not being obtainable; in 
1891 the numbers had increased to 124,547,937 sheep, 11,861,330 
cattle, 1,785,835 horses, and 1,154,553 swine. 


The following figures give the number of stock in the Colonies 
at various epochs ending with 1851 :— 





Sheep. Cattle. Horses. Swine. 


| 





105 

6,124 
33,818 
290,158 
6,312,004 
17,326,021 


23 

1,044 
11,276 
102,939 
1,014,833 
1,921,963 


11 

203 
1,114 
4,564 
70,615 
166,421 


43 
4,017 
8,992 

33,906 
66,086 
121,035 

















The progress since 1861 is 


illustrated in the following table :— 





| Sheep. 


23,741,706 
49,773,584 

...| 78,063,426 
| 124,547,937 


Live stock per The numbers of each class 
inhabitant. A 
periods were :—- 


| Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. 


4,039,830. | 
4,713,820 
8,709,628 
| 3:861,830 | 
| 


459,970 

782,558 
1,249, 765 
1,785,835 


362,417 
737,477 
903,271 
| 1,154,553 





of stock per inhabitant at the same 





Cattle. Horses. Swine. 











INTRODUCTION OF MERINO SHEEP, 





Tt will be seen that during 1861 there were 18:8 sheep for 
every person in the Colonies, increasing in 1891 to 31°8. On 
the other hand cattle had decreased from 3:2 per inhabitant at 
the former period to 3-0 in the latter. The breeding of horses 
and swine had about kept pace with the population. 


SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land discovered in the early days of New Country suitable 


for sheep. 
South Wales for pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly the means of 


leading the infant Colony to take its first step on the path of 
commercial progress; and it is not a little surprising at this 
distance of time how steadily some of the settlers, in the face of 
the almost insurmountable difficulty of transport which existed a 
century ago, availed themselves of the opportunities at their dis- 
posal. The importation of valuable specimens of sheep from 
England or the Cape of Good Hope, prior to the introduction of 
steam, was at all times attended with great risk, and it frequently 
happened that many of these costly animals died during the tedious 
voyage. These enterprises were, however, on the whole successful, 
and thus the flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first 
slowly, increased and multiplied. 


By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promo- Captain 
ters of sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a Promotes 


wool-growing. 
flock of 1,000, which were held in great estimation, and gradually 
increased in value, until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten 
years later, the market price of a fat wether had risen to £5, Not 
satisfied with the natural increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought 
to improve the quality of his fleeces, by which means he could see 
opening before him the promise of great wealth, and the prospect 
of establishing important commercial relations with Great Britain. 


With these ends in view, he procured from the Cape of Good 





Improvement 
of the flocks. 


Spain formerly 
chief wool- 
grower, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE FLOCKS. 





Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior rams and 
ewes. A happy circumstance occurred which favoured his enter- 
prise ; for he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been 
presented by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These 
animals, out of a total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, 
arrived in Sydney in 1797, and were disposed of to various 
breeders. With the exception of Macarthur, however, those who 
had secured sheep of the superior breed made no attempt to 
follow up the advantage, being probably amply satisfied with the 
larger gains from the sale of an increased number of animals. 
Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present profits, 
and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He 
attentively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with 
the old stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which 
were the offspring, for further mingling with the sires, he gradually 
improved the strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very 
fine texture which met with the ready appreciation of English 
manufacturers. It has been asserted that Macarthur was not the 
first to introduce merino sheep into Australia ; but whether this 
be so or not, there is no doubt that to him is due the credit of 
having been the first to prove that the production of fine wool 
could be made a profitable industry in this Colony. 


Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool 
had been confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures 
were necessarily carried on in England upon a somewhat limited 
scale, which was not likely to improve in face of certain restric- 
tions the operatives endeavoured to place upon their employers. 
These men, in support of their contention that the woollen 


trade could not be expanded, on account of the limited supply 


of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable only 
in Spain; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his 
finest sheep, conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as 





QUALITY OF AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 





a wool-producing country. In this way he opened up a small 
trade with English manufacturers, which, as Australasian wool rose 
in public estimation, gradually increased until it reached its pre- 
sent enormous dimensions. During his visit to England, Macarthur 
purchased an additional stock of ten rams and ewes of the noted 
Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those which in 1797 he 
had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That these animals 
were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from the 
fact they also had formed portion of a present from the King 
of Spain to George III. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to 
New South Wales, patiently continue for many years the process 
of selection, with such success, that in 1858, when his flock 


was finally dispersed, it was estimated that his superior ewes 
numbered fully 1,000. Victoria secured a considerable portion of 


Macarthur’s flock, and the process of breeding proceeded simul- 
taneously in that and other adjacent Colonies. 


Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was 
satisfactory, the importation of superior stock was not discontinued, 
and the stock of the Colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 
by the further introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding 
was about this period commenced in the Mudgee district, and the 
climate of that region has produced a still more favourable result 
upon the quality of the fleeces than any other part of the Colony, 
and it was thence that the finest merinos were for a long 
time procured. As might have been anticipated, the climate 
has in some respects changed the character of the Spanish 
fleece. The wool has become softer and more elastic, and while 
haying diminished in density it has increased in length, so 
that the weight of the fleece has only slightly altered. The 
quality of the wool has thus on the whole improved under the 
beneficial influence of the climate, and if no further enhancement 
in its value can be reasonably hoped for, there is at least every 
reason to believe that Australasian wool will maintain its present 
high standard of excellence. 

P 
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PROGRESS OF SHEEP-BREEDING. 





The following table shows the number of sheep at the close of 
1861 and 1891 for each Colony ; also, the annual increase per cent. 
in comparison to that of the population :— 


| Annual Increase from 
1861 to 1891. 
Colony. 





Sheep 
per cent. 


Population 
per cent. 





61,831,416 
12,928,148 
20,289,633 
7,745,541 
1,962,212 
1,662,801 
18,128,186 


New South Wales......... 
Victoria 

Queensland . 

South Australi 

Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand... .. .... 


5,615,054 
6,239,258 
4,093,381 
3,038,356 
279,576 | 
1,714,498 
2,761,583 
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| 124,547,987 


Australasia 23,741,706 


or 








* Decrease. 

Tasmania is the only Colony of the group in which the 
business of sheep-breeding has not advanced since 1861, though, 
strange to say, it is singularly well adapted for sheep raising, and 
its stud flocks are well known and annually drawn upon to 
In all the 
other provinces there has been a material increase, except in the 


improve the breed of sheep in the other colonies. 


case of Queensland, where the proportion of sheep has declined 


as compared with the population. There has been a very 
substantial increase in the number of sheep depastured in 
that Colony during the period covered by the table, but the 
population has progressed at a rate even more rapid. In South 
Australia the area adapted to sheep is -limited, and no great 
expansion in sheep-farming can be looked for. As regards 
Victoria, the important strides made by that province in agri- 
culture and kindred pursuits, afford sufficient explanation of the 
slow rate at which its flocks are increasing. The following state- 
ment shows the proportion of sheep in each Colony to the total 
In 1861 out of every 100 sheep New 


South Wales depastured 23-7, while, in 1891, the proportion had 


flocks of Australasia. 


increased to 49:5, or little short of one-half the total flocks. New 


Zealand came second, with 16:3 per cent. With the exception of 
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36,591,946 





SoA: 
N.Z. 
Tas. 
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12,985,085 
10,267,265 
8,292,883 
6,810,856 
1,847,479 
1,267,912 





16,278.69 
10,002,381 
9,700,629 
7,403,334 
4,412,055 
1305489 
670,999 


6,239,258 
5,615,054 
4,093,381 
3,038,356 
2,761,583 
1,714,498 
279,576 
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the two Colonies named, and of Western Australia, whose flocks 
are small, the proportion of sheep depastured in each Colony to 
the total number of sheep in Australasia was less in 1891 than it 
had been in 1861 :— 





Colony. 1861. 1891. 





{ 
: Per cent. Per cent. 
New South Wales P : 23°, 49'5 
Victoria oes nes 3 10°4 
Queensland 16°3 
South Australia 6'1 
Western Australia .... 16 
Tasmania ....... masinssies 13 
14°'8 


@vsword 


100°0 


_ 
S 
rd 
} 











The value of the sheep depastured in Australasia at the value of sheep 
in Australasia, 


‘ beginning of 1892 may be set down at £46,602,000, thus distri- 
buted among the various provinces :— 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


£ 
20,868,000 
5,171,000 
6,340,000 
2,711,000 
711,000 
831,000 
9,970,000 


£46,602,000 


CATTLE. 
Except in Queensland cattle breeding is secondary to that of fattle sai Ane: 
sheep. In New South Wales the industry does not occupy so 
important a position as it formerly did, the decline being nearly 
10 per cent. since 1861, or at the rate of 0°3 per cent. per annum. 
The lowest point was reached in 1885, when the herds only 
numbered. 1,317,315, the result partly of continuous bad seasons, 
but principally of the more profitable character of sheep-farming, 
which induced graziers on many runs to substitute sheep for 
cattle. Since that period the improvement has been gradual, and, 


though small, would seem to indicate a disposition on the part of 








Number of 
cattle. 


Value of cattle. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF CATTLE. 





pastoralists in some parts of the Colony to devote more attention 
to cattle-breeding. The progress of Victoria in this direction has 
been steady; but although the total number of cattle was nearly 
three times as great in 1891 as it was 30 years ago, the relative 


position occupied by the Colony remains much the same as in 
1861 in regard to the proportional number of cattle depastured 
in the province. Queensland has largely increased her herds, 
and now possesses 52:2 per cent. of the total cattle of the whole 
group. New Zealand and Western Australia—especially the 
former—show decided improvement, and the breeding of this class 


of stock seems to be greatly in favour in those Colonies. 


The following table shows the number of cattle in 1861 and 
1891, with the yearly increase or decrease per cent. for the whole 
period, as well as the growth of the population :— 





Increase or Decrease per cent. 


per annum, 1861-1891. 
Colony. 





| 
Cattle. | Population. 





New South Wales 2,271,923 | 2,046,347 
Victoria 628,092 | 1,812,104 
Queensland 560,196 | 6,192,759 
South Australia... vee] 265,484 676,933 | 
Western Australia 33,795 133,690 
Tasmania 87,114 167,666 
193,285 831,831 | 
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4,039,839 |11,861,330 | 
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* Decrease. 


The value of the cattle in Australasia at the beginning of 1892 
may be set down at £55,139,000, thus divided amongst the various 


provinces :— 
£ 
New South Wales 11,940,000 
Victoria 10,873,000 
Queensland 21,675,000 
South Australia : 3,385,000 
Western Australia 769,000 
Tasmania 1,090,000 
New Zealand 5,407,000 


Australasia £55,139,000 


















6,192,759 
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LIVE- 


AUSTRALASIA AUSTRALASIA AUSTRALASIA 


AUSTRALASIA 


11,861,330 


8,709,628 


4,713,820 


4,039, 839 


N.S.W. 


Yc. 812, 











NOZ. 831,83] 
S.A. 676,933 
Tas. 167,666 
WA. 133,690 
Qld. 3,618,513 





























NSW. |2,597,348 
Vic. 1,286,677 
N.Z. 698,637 
S.A. 314,918 
Tas. 130,526 
W.A. 63,009 
NSW. 2,0144888 
Qid. 1,168,235 
Vic. 799,509 
N.Z. 436,592 
S-A: 143,463 
Tas. 101,540 
W.A. 49593 
N.S.W. 2,27 1,923 
Vic. 628,092 
QTd. 560,196 
S.A. 265,434 
N.Z. 193,285 ‘ 
Tas. 87,114 


W.A. 33,795 
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HORSE-BREEDING IN 


AUSTRALASIA. 








HORSES, 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most descrip- Horse-breeding. 























tions of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. 
At an early period the stock of colonial bred horses was enriched 
by the importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from 
India ; and the high name which was acquired by the horses of 
Australasia was largely due to this cause. The abundance of good Excellence of 
pasture everywhere obtainable also contributed to this result. The at 
native kangaroo-grass, especially when in seed, is full of saccharine 
matter, and young stock thrive excellently upon it. This abundance 





of natural provender allowed a large increase in the stock of the 

settlers, which would have been a great advantage, had it not been 

that the general cheapness of horses led to a neglect of the canons of 

breeding. In consequence of the discovery of gold, horses became 

very high priced. Under ordinary conditions this circumstance 

would have been favourable to the breed of horses, and such 

was the case in Victoria. In New South Wales it was far other- 

wise. The best of the stock of that Colony, including a large 
proportion of the most valuable breeding mares, was taken by 

Victoria, with the result that for twenty years after the gold rush Partial deterior- 
the horses of New South Wales greatly deteriorated. One class ee 
of stock only escaped. The thoroughbred racer was probably 

improved both by the importation of fresh stock from England, 

and by the judicious selection of mares. 


The Colonies are specially adapted for the breeding of saddle and Saddle and 
light-harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular ; 
breeds of Australasian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush 
horse is hardy and swift, and capable of making very long and Endurance of 
rapid journeys, when fed only on the ordinary herbage of the ores 
country ; and in times of drought, when the grass and water have 
become scanty, these animals often perform astonishing feats of 


endurance. Generally speaking, the breed of horses is improving, 
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Foreign demand 
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limited, 
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NUMBER OF HORSES IN AUSTRALASIA. 





owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the breeding 
from good mares. Where there has been a deterioration in the 
stock, this has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing 


purposes and from the effect of droughts. 


Although the demand in India is fair, and Australia is a natural 
market from which supplies may be derived, the speculation of 
sending horses there is one open to many risks, as, apart from 
the dangers of the voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to 
the stock being accepted. Owing, therefore, to the limited foreign 
demand, it has not been found advantageous to breed horses for 


any but local requirements. 


The following table shows the number of horses in each Colony 
for 1861 and $891, also the proportion in each case to the total 
at each period. In 1861, New South Wales possessed 50-7 per 
cent. of all the horses in Australasia, Victoria being second, with 
In 1891, New South Wales still held the leading 


position as regards numbers, but her proportion to the whole had 


18-3 per cent. 


fallen to 26 per cent. Queensland and New Zealand exhibit 


the most relative progress, having increased their respective pro- 
portions of the total from 6:3 and 6:2 per cent. in 1861 to 


22°5, and 11:9 per cent. in 1891. The numbers and proportion 


for each Colony were :— 














Number. eee tema 
Colony. ete = = = —————— a 
1861. 1891. 1861. | 1891. 
New South Wales... 233,220 459,755 50°7 | 26°0 
Wictonia cies. sesgeees 84,057 440,696 18°3 | 24°9 
Queensland............| 28,983 399,364 63 | 225 
SonchtAdatraliar, 1 52,597 | 202,906 11-4 106 
Western Australia... 10,720 40,812 2°3 2:3 
Tasmania. -sissessse ia 22,118 31,262 4°8 1'8 
New Zealand......... | 28,275 211,040 6-2 11:9 
Australasia ......| 459,970 | 1,785,835 100°0 100°0 
























FLOCKS AND HERDS OF THE WORLD. 





The value of horses in the various Colonies is estimated as 
follows :— 





Colony. 


£ 

New South Wales re 4,598,000 
Victoria nae Nye ba eth eter 4,407,000 
Queensland oe 3,195,000 
South Australia sees 2,029,000 
Western Australia .. fe Meco 408,000 
PLASMA ics cee csesace nats 326,000 
New Zealand 2,532,000 


17,495,000 








The following table gives the flocks and herds of each of the Flocks and herds 
7 _ of the world. 
great divisions of the globe, the returns are the latest available, and 
are based on figures given in the report of the Statistician to the 


American Department of Agriculture :— 





Cattle. Horses. | Sheep. Swine. 





Europe | 104,166,000 | 34,865,000 | 214,499,000 | 46,152,000 
ASI site sents seeeesee| 70,850,000 4,443,000 | 71,669,000 417,000 
Africa ... | 8,203,000 721,000 | 60,820,000 840,000 
America .. ....| 117,249,000 | 21,920,000 | 143,581,000 | 53,974,000- 
Australasia | 11,861,000 1,786,000 | 124,548,000 1,155,000 











eee 63,735,000 | 615,117,000 | 102,538,000 


| | 





STOCK CARRYING CAPACITY OF AUSTRALASIA. 


None of the Colonies are stocked to their full capacity, while im capacity of the 
the large territory of Western Australia, and the Northern terri- ae 
tory of South Australia, the process has only begun. A clear idea 
of the comparative extent to which each Colony is stocked cannot 
be given unless the different classes of stock are reduced to a 
common value. Assuming, therefore, that one head of large stock 


is equivalent to ten sheep, and stating cattle and horses in terms 








Limit of produc- 








AUSTRALASIAN CAPACITY FOR STOCK. 





of sheep, it will be found that the number of acres per sheep for 
each Colony is-as follows :— 








Coty ‘eee 

New: SoutheWaleavnsncenacicarsitaneanena en Es 
VACLOLIA NS. ssteetvice rsa eaetttasadeie anne eee ee 16 
Queensland. sama ete ee 5:0 
SouthtAustraligvn tcanvatcunceniet arene 35°0 
Western Australia .... a 183°0 
ASMANIA Kacy eces cecie mieteo Tees ae 4°6 
New. Zealand: Airenusveccata civitena eens 2:3 

Australasianvacmatret cess centers 78 


The most closely stocked Colony is Victoria, with 1-6 acres por 
sheep, but this is by no means the limit of the carrying capacity 
of that province. On the contrary, there is still a considerable 
tract yet to be brought under the sway of the pastoralist. 
Neither New Zealand nor New South Wales, with 2:3 acres 
per sheep, can be said to have reached their full carrying 
capacity. If the present average of New South Wales be taken 
as the possible limit to which Australasia may be stocked, 
then there is room in these Colonies for 600 million of sheep, or 
60 million cattle more than now depastured. That Australasia 
can carry 1 sheep to 2:3 acres is an improbable supposition. In 
almost every Colony the best land is under occupation, and the 
demands of the farmer must diminish the area at present at the 
disposal of the grazier. This will more especially prove true in 
regard to Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. On the other 
hand, by resisting the temptation to overstock inferior country, 
and by increasing the natural carrying capacity by water con- 
servation and irrigation, and the artificial cuitivation of grasses, 
the Colonies where agriculture has made most progress will be 
able to carry stock in even larger numbers than they have hitherto 
attempted. Taking all circumstances into consideration it may 
be fairly estimated that under the present system the Colonies 
are capable of maintaining, in ordinary seasons, stock equivalent 
to 390,000,000 sheep ; that is, about 150,000,000 sheep, or their 
equivalent in cattle, more than are now depastured. 








VALUE OF PASTORAL PROPERTY. 





The number of stock in Australasia, expressed in terms of 


sheep, the number of acres per sheep, and number of sheep 


per head of population for the various dates herein mentioned, 
were :— 





Cattle. Horses. Acres | Sheep per 
Sheep. | Interms of | In terms of per head of 
Sheep. Sheep. Sheep. |Population. 


| | 
} ! | 





23,741,706) 40,398,390) 4,599,700) 68,739,796) 29:4 54°3 
49,773,584 47,138,200) 7,825,580) 104,737,364) 19°3 53°2 
78,063,426] 87,096,280) 12,497,650) 177,657,356) 11:4 62°9 
124,547,937] 118,613,300) 17,858,350) 261,019,587| 7°8 67°4 























The total value of pastoral property, that is, improvements, Valpe ot 
plant, and stock, was estimated at the beginning of 1892 property, 
at £249,736,000, and of this large sum £152,068,000, or 
over one-half, belonged to New South Wales. In the amount 
quoted the value of stock alone (excluding swine), comes to 
about £119,236,000. No account is here taken of the value 
of land devoted to pastoral purposes, for, though much purchased 
land is used for depasturing stock, the larger area comprises lands 
leased from the State, so that a statement which omitted to take 
into account the value of the State lands would be misleading. 

The annual return from pastoral pursuits was £38,228,000, 
the share of each Colony in the total production being in 
1891-92 :— 
New South Wales £14,725,000 
Victoria 6,283,000 
Queensland 6,616,000 
South Australia 2,380,000 
532,000 
735,000 
6,957,000 


£38,228,000 





EXPORT OF WOOL. 
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Davy casle snat The products of dairy cattle and swine are not included in the 
foregoing statement, the figures being given in another place. It 
should be understood that the values quoted are those at the place 
of production. The value of the return from each class of stock 


may be approximately reckoned as follows :— 








Sheep er te tee Se eee ree Al £28,543,000 
Gattlomee eee tee eee eee 6,550,000 
WEL OLS OB Mie anstonsic ores Seunie eeee See IG is de eee ON Ae 3,135,000 

£38,228,000 


Export of Wool. As might be supposed the greater part of the value of stock 
returns is due to wool. Thus, out of the £381228,000 quoted 
above, £22,253,000 is the value of wool, viz.:—£22,037,750 
for wool exported, and £215,250 for wool used locally. The 
wool export of the Australasian Colonies during 1891 was 
707,010,242 pounds weighed in the grease, the export value 
being £24,591,324—that is to say, £2,553,574 more than the 
figures shown above. The excess represents the cost of freight, 
handling, and brokerage between the sheep-walks and the port 
of shipment. 


ae op} The quantity and export value of the wool clip in the grease is 

given for each Colony in the subjoined table for 1881 and 1891. 

The values of the clip for the latter year for South Australia 

and Tasmania do not compare favourably with those of 1881 ; 
all the other Colonies show an improvement both in quantity and 
value of the clip, but this increase was relatively greatest in 
Queensland, New Zealand, and New South Wales, in the order 
named. New South Wales maintains its high position as a wool 
producer, nor can it be denied that in New Zealand sheep- 
breeding is a flourishing concern, for though the number of sheep 
in 1891 was not largely in excess of that in 1885, this is mainly due 


to the heavy demand upon the resources of the province for the 
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VALUE OF THE WOOL CLIP. 





supply of stock to meet the requirements of the London market 
in regard to frozen mutton. 





Weight of clip in grease. Values. 





Colony. 


1881. 1891. | 1881. | 1891. 
| 
ib |. wb £ £ 
New South Wales 165,436,500) 353,704,668) 7,175,200) 10,927,487 
Victoria 58,832,500) 79,777,765, 2,562,800) 3,792,938 
Queensland... 32,532,500) 89,069,525 1,331,900) 3,453,548 
South Austra 46,328,200, 49,751,143) 1,573,300) 1,540,079 
Western Australia 4,107,000} 8,783,073) 256,700) 329,365 
Tasmania 8,269.700) 9,378,173 498, 400) 418,460 
70,787,000] 116,553,895) 2,910,600} 4,129,447 





386, 293, 400) 707,018,242) 16,308,900 








24,591,324 














The value of the clip of the year 1892 at the port of shipment 
was £24,169,970, and the weight, 674,285,057 lb.; of greasy, 
567,209,721 lb. ; of washed or scoured wool, 107,075,336, equiva- 
lent to about 727,822,725 lb. if all were exported in grease. 
Of this quantity, 490,541,376 Ib. of greasy or washed was 
despatched to London, and 183,743,681 lb. to other European 
ports and to America. The British trade returns show that during 
the twelve months ended March, 1893, 491,892,542 lb. of 
Australasian wool, valued at £18,236,303, were imported into 
Great Britain, figures closely approximating to those just given, and 
demonstrating the correctness of the export returns of these Colonies. 

The average price per lb. obtained for wool in grease, at the 
London Wool Sales, for the five series during each year from 
1885, for the principal producing Colonies was :— 





New South Wales. Victoria. New Zealand. 
(Merino). | (Merino). (Cross bred.) 





d. 
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10} 
10¢ 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS SHEEP. 





It will be noticed that Victorian wool averages a little more 
than 2d. per lb. higher than New South Wales wool. The figures 
must be taken with qualification. Much of the New South Wales 
wool, the product of the Riverina districts, is exported via 
Melbourne, and sold as Port Phillip wool, and brings a price 
considerably in excess of the average given in the table for the 
Colony of which it is the produce. 

In view of the large increase of stock which a succession of 
favourable seasons has brought to the flock masters of Australasia 
the question of the disposal of the surplus cast has become a 
matter of very serious consequence. In New South Wales 
especially, and in the Riverina district in particular, it was found 
necessary to bave recourse to the old method of boiling down, 
which a fortunate rise in the price of tallow has made it possible 
to carry on with a margin of profit. In New Zealand, however, 
a much better solution has been found, and a trade in frozen 
mutton with the United Kingdom has been established on 
a thoroughly payable basis. The first successful attempt at 
shipping frozen mutton to England was made in New Zealand 
in 1882, and since then the trade has attained great  pro- 
portions, to the immediate benefit of the Colonial producer as 
well as to that of the English consumer. The trade initiated 
by the New Zealand Land Company has been extended by the 
formation of numerous joint stock companies, which now own 
twenty-three meat freezing works in the two islands, having an 
aggregate capability for freezing about 4,000,000 sheep per year. 
In New Zealand the sheep are generally killed up country, and 
transported by rail to the freezing works. Three fleets of steamers 
are engaged in the trade, and the freight rates charged enable 
the companies to realise satisfactory profits. The example of 
New Zealand is now being followed by the continental provinces, 
and by New South Wales in particular; the following figures 
will show how the trade is being extended :--In 1881 the value 
of the trade done by New Zealand was only £22,391, or 6 per 
cent. of that of Australasia; in 1891 it had increased to 


































EXPORT OF AUSTRALASIAN MEAT. 





£1,316,848, or 73:5 per cent. of the total. New South Wales 
and Queensland are the principal exporters in this trade after 
New Zealand, the value of export being £197,916 for New 
South Wales, and £246,871 for Queensland. In 1881 New 
South Wales and Victoria exported meat to the total value of 
£304,909 ; in 1891 their joint export had decreased to £218,312, 
two-thirds of the decrease being due to Victoria. A revival of 
this industry may, however, be looked for in the near future. 


The following table shows the quantity of fresh and preserved Quantity and 


meats exported, the produce of each Colony, in 1881 and 189] :— exported. 

















Quantity. 
Colony. 1881. ele 
Fresh | Salt Fresh | Salt 
and Frozen. | and Preserved.| and Frozen. | and Preserved. 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
New South Wales... 17,740 62,094 106,810 68,192 - 
Mictoridia vaiccnassees 8,136 35,947 110 10,486 
Queensland sisncasean| Gieesisenses 22,051 106,307 80,639 
South Australia...... 22 746 940 2,131 
New Zealand: isccssset|) sasieeverese 9,595 998,277 61,490 

Australasia...... 25,898 130,483 1,212,444 222,938 

















The seriousness of the question of the disposal of the surplus 
cast may be grasped when it is understood that, apart from 
New Zealand, there is a surplus of from 60,000 to 100,000 head 
of cattle, and 4,500,000 sheep, which in any ordinary year could 
be exported without trenching upon the local requirements, while 
if a satisfactory trade were opened up the surplus could be made 
much larger, 


DAIRY-FARMING. 

Dairy-farming has of late years made fair progress in Austral- dew ot 
asia, especially in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 

The introduction of the factory system at convenient centres, and 

the use of the cream separator, have done much to cause the ex- 

tension of this industry. The number of dairy cows and the 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 





estimated quantity of milk produced by them in each Colony were 


as follows in 1891 :— 





Colony. 


Dairy Cows. 


Quantity of milk pro- 


duced (estimated), 













No. Gallons. 

New South Wales. ... 343,477 123,652,000 
ViCtOrl@iscsssercss és 405,973 146,150,000 
Queensland...... 120,000* 36,000,000 
South Australia. ..... 79,864. 28,751,000 
Western Australia. 10,000* 3,600,000 
TASMANIA 7 penn csesaee noe 33,687 13,475,000 
New: Zealand iccpecccerscatsvtesssee te 206,906 82,762,000 

Aristralasia:. ccessesscassesiss 1,199,907 434,390,000 











* Estimated. 


The value of the milk and its products, butter and cheese, and 


of the return obtained from swine, together with the total value 


of dairy produce for each Colony in 1891 were :— 


























r P Total Value 
Colony. V heer Value of Return é of r 
and Cheese. from Swine. ie ey tiny 
£ £ £ 

New South Wales............ 1,684,275 348,675 2,032,950 
Wittorisily iicsccsvsee 1,916,000 430,000 | 2,346,000 
Oneansland <0. 5 cissnsetocees 531,375 162,250 693,625 
South Australia ............... 396,575 114,800 | 511,375 
Western Australia............ 53,125 31,350 84,475 
PASMANIB ier satioscssateseees 196,850 93,025 289,875 
New Zealand: 32 vissccacesen 1,398,900 405,150 1,804,050 
Australasia ..:.....0....:. 6,177,100 1,585,250 7,762,350 





is estimated to have been as follows :— 


The production of butter and cheese for 1891 in each Colony 





Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria ...... 

Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia... 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 









Butter. Cheese. ‘ 
| 

tb. | Tb 
18,363,000 | 5,506,000 
23,582,000 5,748,000 
6,701,000 1,986,000 
2,948,000 416,000 
310,000 | 58,000 
2,414,000 | 650,000 
16,310,000 | 6,976,000 
70,628,000 | 21,240,000 



































IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 239 





The Colonies having a surplus of butter and cheese available Export of butter 
for exportation are-shown in the following table :— bias eae 

















Quantity. 
Colony. ] 
Butter. | Cheese. 
: Tb. tb. 
WWAGCCONISS c acveesceneraiy cshasdeacn arn eaee 4,337,534 | 82,621 
South Australia Padeciees|) a secaveee 547,065 
Ne wiZealand vss ssccaateeen erent rere 4,416,160 4,451,664 
dl Wo} 7 eee ene aco tor ocricdc eicacoraedaee 8,753,694 5,081,350 








New South Wales is in the anomalous position of being both 
an importer and an exporter ; this is explained by the circumstance 
that only during the spring and early summer months is the 
production larger than the local requirements ; in other months 
it is less, hence the necessity of importations, which are made chiefly 
from New Zealand. The balance of trade is, however, in favour 
of imports. 
The Colonies which, on the other hand, are obliged to import Import of butter 


and cheese, 
butter and cheese are shown below :— 

















Quantity. 
Colony. a 
Butter. Cheese. 
Tb. tb. 
New: South: Wialesv-svecaacserrsast esa vietst 838, 296 158,463 
Queensland .a3 ties odes 303,608 965,878 
South Australia ............. QOUTIO li Aesaeemcese 
Western Australia .......... 546,744 186,693 
Tasmanian cesicdeca cies 267,090 5,377 
Total an cso eure csnuce cavtenetens 2,357,517 1,316,411 











From the foregoing figures it will be seen that those Colonies Butter ana 

A cheese for 
which produce a surplus of butter and cheese have, after export. 
providing for the deficiency of the other provinces, a balance 
available for exportation. The quantity in 1891 amounted to 
6,396,178 lb. butter, and 3,764,939 lb. cheese, valued at £213,200 


and £63,000 respectively. An export trade in butter and cheese 
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PROGRESS OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 





has long been maintained from New Zealand, but since 1890 
Victorian and New South Wales butter has been sent to the 
London market, and its very favourable reception there gave a 
fresh stimulus to the dairying industry in those Colonies. The 
rapidity with which this trade is growing may be gauged from the 
following table, which shows the quantity and value of butter 
exported to the United Kingdom during the years 1890 and 
1891 :— 












































1890. 1891, 
Colony ———s <> 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tb £ ib £ 
New South Wales.. ...... 589,160 18,914 391,180 17,278 
EVACUOLIA Shc iescssasoccnontease 1,286,583 47,516 3,778,775 186,437 
South Australia ............ 10,850 826 23,864 1,150 
New Zealand ............... 2,976,848 92,646 3,246,768 106,446 
Australasia ......... | 4,863,441 159,402 7,440,587 311,311 
| 





The increase in trade for one year only, in the provinces of 
Victoria and New Zealand, is certainly remarkable. New South 
Wales appears to have been lagging behind the other Colonies 
but the force of the example was not lost upon the province, for 
in the following year, 1892, the direct butter trade from New 
South Wales to the United Kingdom suddenly increased from 
391,180 Ib. to 1,532,782 lb. in weight, and from £17,278 to 
£63,129 in value. 


From latest advices it would appear that the price obtained for 
Australian butter in London, was higher than the rates ruling 
in the local market, and as there can hardly be a limit placed 
to the capacity of Australasia to produce butter and cheese, it 
is probable that these high prices will have the effect of greatly 
stimulating the dairy industry throughout all these Colonies. 
In connection with this subject it may be mentioned that the 
value of the butter, cheese, and eggs imported into the United 
Kingdom during 1891 was £11,591,183, £4,813,404, 
£3,505,522 respectively. The supply is chiefly drawn from the 
Continent of Europe, and from America. 


and 
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The breeding of swine is usually carried on in conjunction with Breeding of 

dairy-farming. Below will be found a return of the number of *"* 
swine in each Colony in 1861, and in 1891, together with the 
proportion owned by each in comparison with the total stock. 
It will be observed that the actual number owned by the various 
Colonies has in all cases increased, though the relative proportions 
have altered considerably. New South Wales, for instance, held 
over 40 per cent. of the stock of swine in 1861, but in 1891 the 
proportion had receded to 21:9 per cent., while Victoria, which 
possessed little less than 15 per cent. in 1861, has now nearly 
25 per cent. of the total number. In the same interval New 
Zealand had increased from nearly 12 per cent. to something over 
26 per cent. of the whole :— 





Percentage of each Colony 


Number. to total of Australasia. 





Colony, 
1861. 1891. 1861, 1891. 





No. No. Per cent. | Per cent. 
146,091 253, 189 40°3 G 
| 48,480 286,780 12:0 
Queensland aah 7,465 122,672 Di) 
South Australia ..| 69,286 83,797 19:1 
Western Australia... .| 11,984 25,930 3°3 
Tasmania ...| 40,841 73,373 hes 
43,270 308,812 119 


362,417 | 1,154,553 | 100°0 

















The products of the swine—bacon, ham, lard, and salt pork— Products of the 
are still imported by all the Colonies with the exception of South °Y"® 
Australia and New Zealand, as is shown in the following table, 
which relates to the year 1891 :— 





Net value 


Colony. Bacon and ham.) Salt pork. imported. 





£ ; £ 

New South Wales... 40,571 40,603 
Victoria 3,588 y : 4,328 
Queensland 15,034 B 15,026 
South Australia 695 937 
Western Australia... 7,097 5 7,520 
Tasmania 2,042 2,072 
#25, 182 5 *30,304 

















43,845 | 20 | 40,182 





Q 








Poultry, eggs, 
and honey. 


POULTRY, EGGS, HONEY, &C. 





The figures marked (*) show an. excess of exports, all the others 
represent an excess of imports. There seems to be considerable 
scope for an extension of this particular branch of farming in most 
of the Colonies. 


POULTRY AND MINOR INDUSTRIES. 


An estimate is given below of the value of the production of 
poultry and eggs, together with that arising from bee culture. 
The value of the production in each Colony in 1891 was as 

















follows :— 
Colony. Poultry and Eggs. | Honey and Beeswax. 
£ £ 

New South Wales ... ........sceeeeees 683,000 20,000 
WACbOriaiy icucstautsretine trees aseanaee sons 662,000 30,000 
Queensland! .(.iscscsseucsesvecwereene snes 242,000 10,000 
South Australia .......sccccccsesseeees ! 241,000 16,000 
Western Australia ........sc.seceeeee 30,000 1,500 
TasMania .....c..rcecrreeccrennesomnseves 89,000 4,000 
New: Zealand’. .iiccciaesoc.csvcaccetaeess | 376,000 16,000 

Australasia: ......ccecescore 2,323,000 97,500 











The most remarkable feature is the trade in eggs between 
South Australia as supplier and Victoria and New South 
Wales as buyers. The figures for 1891 show that during that 
year South Australia exported eggs to the value of £48,544, 
viz., £21,230 to Victoria, £26,606 to New South Wales, and 
£708 to Western Australia. The bulk of the New South Wales 
trade was done with the Barrier district, which is commercially 
a dependency of South Australia. 





MINERAL RESOURCES. 


LMOST all the principal metals of economic value are found 

in Australasia, and many are common to several Colonies. 

In dealing with the occurrence and value of mineral deposits, the 

classification into noble metals, metallic minerals, carbon minerals, 

soluble and insoluble salts, diamonds and other gem stones, has. 
been adopted. 


NOBLE METALS. 


Gold, the most valuable of noble metals, is found throughout Gold. 
Australasia, and the present prosperity of the Colonies is largely 
due to gold discoveries, the development of other industries being, 
in a country of varied resources, a natural sequence to the acquisi- 
tion of mineral tréasure. 


Settlement in Australia was still young when many-toneued Discovery of 
y 2 = gold 


rumour spoke of the existence of gold, but it was not until the 
16th February, 1823, that the Government was officially apprised 
of a discovery destined to be the precursor of a prosperity seldom 
surpassed in the history of nations, On the date mentioned Mr. 
Assistant-Surveyor M‘Brien reported that, at a spot on the Fish 
River, about 15 miles east of Bathurst, he had discovered gold. 
Mention is made, in the early records of New South Wales, of 
several other finds, but it remained for Count Strzlecki and the 
Rey. W. B. Clarke to demonstrate the existence of the precious 
metal in payable quantities, and to assert their belief in its 
abundance, an opinion strongly supported in England by several 
eminent authorities, and substantiated by Hargraves’ discovery in 
the year 1851. The gold-fields of Lewis Ponds and Summer Hill 
Creek had hardly been opened up when, on the day that witnessed 








Gold in Western 
Australia, 


Value of gold 
raised. 


VALUE OF GOLD RAISED. 





the severance of the Port Phillip district from the mother Colony of 
New South Wales, Mr. J. M. Esmond discovered gold in Victoria. 
Shortly afterwards, a rush set in for Ballarat, and the gold fever 
took possession of Australia. The following year (1852) saw 
gold found in South Australia and Tasmania ; the rush to Canoona, 
in what is now Queensland, took place in 1858 ; and gold was also 
discovered in New Zealand in the same year, though it was not 
until 1861 that a large population was, by the prospect of rapidly 
obtained wealth, attracted to the last-mentioned Colony. 


In Western Australia gold was first found in 1868, although it 
was not until 1887 that any diggings of importance were discovered. 
The richest field is at the Yilgarn Hills, 200 miles east of Perth, 
which has yielded to the end of July, 1892, 29,800 oz. valued 
at £109,130. Until quite recently this Colony was considered to 
be destitute of mineral deposits of any value, but now it is known 
that a rich belt of mineral country extends from north to south. 
The Kimberley gold-field, in the north-eastern portion of the 
Colony, is considered likely to become an important reefing 
district, as the lodes are rich and easily worked. , 


The following table gives the value of gold raised from the com- 
mencement of mining in the various Colonies to the beginning of 
the year 1892, and the proportion due to each :— 














Proportion 
Colony. Value. of value raised by 
each Colony. 

£ Per cent. 
INEW:SOUth  WSIER 5. s-cicck tors tavartaske | 38,633,488 ist 
VilOGOMIE Mancess ta can acere A 229,787,892 66°0 
Queensland ......... Seaham | 28,052,199 8:0 
South Australia S05 1,295,297 0-4 
Western Australia ra | 720,717 0-2 
STPasmaniaic.cecessisccesseceeivecsovsee vee 2,388,499 0-7 
New Zealand | 47,433,117 13°6 
Australasia es sccsecuctcstrssselcressoves | 348,311,209 100-0 

} 





During the year 1892 gold valued at £569,178 was won from 
the New South Wales mines. 
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It will be readily understood from the foregoing figures how Bitect ‘of gold 
Victoria, although in area the smallest of the group, with the Victoria. 
exception of Tasmania, achieved the foremost position amongst 
the Colonies, and retained that place so long as the powerful 
attraction of gold continued ; but as the alluring dazzle of the 
gold-seeker’s life was gradually dimmed by privation and frequent 
disappointment, people turned to safer, if less brilliant, fields of 
employment. Although the discovery of such extraordinary 
deposits as those of Mount Morgan, in Queensland, may astonish 
the world, and give princely dividends to shareholders, the thirst 
for gold—so powerful in the past—cannot now entice any con- 
siderable proportion of the population from other pursuits, and 
this, notwithstanding that only a small portion of the auriferous 
area of the continent has been explored, and astill smaller portion 
fully developed. 


The production of gold, which had been declining steadily for a Bret oes 
many years, reached the lowest point in 1886. Since then there ; 
has been a marked revival, owing chiefly to the increased produc- 
tion of Queensland. It will be seen from the following figures, 
showing the quantity and value of gold obtained up to the 
beginning of 1892, that the annual production of Queensland is 
now almost equal in value to that of Victoria. The returns from 
South Australia include 98,140 oz., the production of the Northern 


Territory :— 





| Weight. | Proportion 
Colony. ee ne ee = Value. of value 
raised by 

Alluvial. Quartz. each Colony. 





=| 

| | 
OZ. oz. oz. £ | Per cent. 
New South Wales. 52,915 | 100,421 | 153,336 558,306 ; 
Victoria 188,548 | 387,852 | 576,400 | 2,305,596 36° 
Queensland | 660,418 576,439 | 2,017,536 
South Australia...) .. : Sueesern ||| 8 80;080 125,529 
Western Australia What gee ones es ni 30,311 115,182 
Tasmania 39,203 149,816 | 
251,296 | 1,007,488 








1,663,218 | 6,279,453 | 














YIELD OF GOLD FROM QUARTZ. 











Quantity of gold The average value of gold to each miner is given below, but, as 
per miner, 






the conditions under which mining is carried on are by no means 






the same in every Colony, the figures, which vary considerably, 
























may be somewhat misleading. In those Colonies where a revival 
of mining has lately been experienced, it is natural to expect a fall 
in the average yield per miner, for mining, as now carried out, is 
not an industry from which immediate returns can be expected. 
It is probable that the number of gold-miners in New South 
Wales is largely overstated, otherwise the industry must be carried 
on ata great loss. Most likely many of the men employ them- 
selves in mining for only a portion of their time, and devote the 
rest to more remunerative pursuits. But when full allowance is 
made on this score it will be evident that in some Colonies, at 
least, the search for gold is not a profitable occupation. The 





following shows the number of miners at work in 1891, with the 
quantity and value of gold won per man, for those Colonies for 
which returns are available :— 




















Colony. No. of Miners, pea nahin Value per Miner. 
0Z. fig. 0. 
New South Wales............ 11,166 13°73 50 0 0 
Victorias ncnerscmraes 23,763 24°26 97 0 6 
Queensland). iis. iicseesisessees 9,195 62°69 219 8 4 
Tasmania. ciciicirnyccintiess 1,056 37°12 141 16 5 
New Zealand ..........0.0. 00 12,724 19°80 Vien a a 
Yield of quartz. Attempts have been made to ascertain the average yield from 


quartz, but the number of tests made and the quantity of stone 
treated are inconsiderable ; furthermore, it has not been found 
possible to obtain material from all the principal mining centres. 
The results obtained for the last five years ending 1891 were as 
follow. The high average yield for Queensland is due to the 


Mount Morgan mines, which, for some years, yielded one-third 









VALUE OF GOLD-MINING MACHINERY. 





of the total gold production of the Colony, and in 1891 nearly 


one-fourth :— 






















New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. Tasmania. 
oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. oz, dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. 
1887 OO 35 OV9797 10 Te 15210 35-21 
1888 1s 0) 38 6 9 18 ote FS AL Ib" 52 
1889 1h 0" 2 0 9 19 1 17 20 0 17 16 
1890 (pn es) 0 9 4 1 dd 0 16 12 
1891 0 18 13 0 9 4 Je 23021 1 5 4 











































It is not pretended that the above figures have any great 
statistical value, but they may, nevertheless, be accepted as giving 
an approximate idea of the average yield of quartz-reefs. Alluvial 
deposits are generally richer than those in reefs ; but the precious 
metal is so unevenly distributed that any attempt to obtain a 


reliable average would be futile. 


The greatest development of quartz-reefing is found in Victoria, Deep mines in 
some of the mines being of a great depth. The ten deepest mines 
at the close of 1891 were as follows :—Lansell’s, at Sandhurst, 
2,640 feet; New Chum and Victoria Company, 2,448 feet ; 
Magdala-Moonlight, 2,409 feet ; North Old Chum Company, 2,310 
feet; Victorian Quartz, 2,302 feet ; Victory and Pandora, 2,300 
feet; Lazarus Company, 2,264 feet; Old Chum, 2,210 feet ; 


“ Garibaldi,” 2,183 feet ; and New Chum Railway, 2,180 feet. 





The value of machinery on the gold-fields of those Colonies from Value of 
° fe machinery. 
which returns were obtainable, was during 1891 as given below. Som ate 
For 1892 the value of machinery on the gold-fields of New South 


Wales was returned at £570,143 :— 





Colony. Value. 


£ 








New South Wales ... 574,416 
ViACbOTIBy aiden coaccesean 1,848,218 
Queensland 1,123,046 
TaSMania: .ses02 veces 215,285 


NG ede i eee ees 395,985 
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LARGE NUGGETS OF GOLD. 





A notice of gold-mining would be incomplete without some 
reference to the remarkably large finds made at various times, 
Information on this point is meagre, and not altogether reliable, 
as doubtless many nuggets were unearthed the weight and 
value of which were never published. Victoria’s record is the 


best, and includes the following nuggets :— 
Ib. oz. dwt. 
‘The Welcome Stranger,” found 9th February, 1869... 190 
““The Welcome,” found 9th June, 1858 184 
One found at Canadian Gully, 31st January, 1853 134 
98 
93 
84 
And others of the following weights j 


New South Wales can boast of having produced some splendid 
specimens. In 1851 a mass of gold was found on the Turon, 
weighing 106 lb. ; another, from Burrandong, near Orange, pro- 
duced, when melted at the Sydney Mint, 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure 
gold ; and a third, the “ Brennan,” was sold in Sydney, in 1851, 
for £1,156. During 1880-82 several nuggets were discovered at 


Temora, weighing from 59 to 1,393 oz., and others, of 357, 347 


(the “Jubilee”), 200, 47, and 32 oz. respectively, were found 


during the year 1887 in various parts of the Colony. Veins of 
gold of extraordinary richness have been worked in New South 
Wales. In January, 1873, at Beyers and Holterman’s claim, at 
Hill End, 1:02 cwt. of gold was obtained from 10 tons of quartz, 
and a mass of ore, weighing 630 lb., and estimated to contain 
£2,000 worth of gold, was exhibited. The Mint returns during 
the year 1873, for this mine, were 16,279°63 oz., valued at 
£63,234 12s., obtained from 415 tons of stone. From Krohman’s 
claim, at Hill End, gold, to the value of £93,616 11s, 9d., was 
obtained during the same year. The foregoing figures are, how- 
ever, insignificant when compared with the enormous yield of the 
Mount Morgan Mine, in Queensland, which has already paid nearly 
£2,750,000 in dividends, and may be designated one of the 
wonders of the world. It is a huge mound of ore, highly 





PLATINUM AND SILVER. 





ferruginous, and contains gold to the extent of several ounces 
to the ton, the peculiar formation, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment Geologist of Queensland, being due to the action of thermal 
springs. 

Platinum and tridosmine, though not specially sought for by 
miners, have been found in New South Wales and New Zealand, 
but few efforts have been made to ascertain whether either mineral 
can be extracted with satisfactory commercial results. The same 
remarks apply to the noble metal tel/uriwm which is found in 
New Zealand, associated with gold and silver (petzite) and with 
silver only (hessite). 


Silver has been discovered in all the Colonies, either alone or in 
the form of sulphides, antimonial, and arsenical ores ; chloride, 
bromide, iodide, and chloro-bromide of silver, or argentiferous 
lead ores, the largest deposits of the metal being found in the last- 
mentioned form. 


The leading silver mines are in New South Wales, the returns 
from the other Colonies being comparatively insignificant. Up 
to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South 
Wales was very small, but in that and the following years 
extensive discoveries of this metal, associated principally with 
lead and copper ore, were made in various parts of the Colony, 
notably at Boorook, in the New England district, and, later on, 
at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, also at Silverton, and Broken 
Hill at the Barrier Ranges in the Western district. The Sunny 
Corner Silver mines in 1886 paid handsome dividends, and pro- 
duced £160,000 worth of silver, but since that period the yield 
has largely fallen off. During the year 1891 the Company raised 
from their mine 35,287 tons of ore and smelted 39,046 tons, the 
production from which was valued at £104,565. The Company 
possesses smelting plant to the value of £16,024, and gives 
employment to 350 men. 


The field of Silverton has proved to be of immense value. 


Discoveries have been made along the Barrier’ Range at Broken 


Platinum and 
Iridosmine. 
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BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY COMPANY. 





Hill, Umberumberka, The Pinnacle, and many other points. The 
yield of minerals in the Broken Hill and Silverton districts during 
1891 showed a total value of £3,960,677, while the machinery 
employed is valued at £535,164. The aggregate output of the 
mines in the Barrier country to the end of 1891 was valued at 


Be ea £10,679,857. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 


silver-lead 
mines, 







by Charles Rasp, a boundary-rider on Mount Gipps Run, extends 
over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed into one of 
the principal mining centres of the world. It is situated beyond 
the river Darling, and close to the boundary between New 
South Wales and South Australia. In the Barrier Range 
district the lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists, 
intruded by granite, porphyry, and diorite, and traversed by 
numerous quartz-reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. The 





Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. It varies in 
width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several 
miles, the country having been taken up all along the line of the 
lode, and subdivided into numerous leases, held by mining com- 
panies and syndicates. 


Broken Hil The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier 
Proprietary: i f 
Company. position. They have erected on their lease a complete smelting 


plant on the latest and most approved principles, and have enlisted 
the services of competent managers, whose experience has been 
gained in the celebrated silver-mining centres of the United States. 
From the commencement of mining operations in 1885 to the 
beginning of June, 1892, the Company treated 984,350 tons of silver 
and silver-lead ores, producing 36,512,445 oz. of silver and 151,946 
tons of lead, valued in the London market at £8,252,138. They 
have paid dividends to the amount of £3,880,000, and bonuses 
amounting to £592,000, besides the nominal value of shares 
from the several “Blocks,” sold to other Companies, amounting 
to about £1,744,000, or a total return from the mine of 
£6,216,000. The sum spent in the erection and construction of 
plant, from the opening of the property, was £471,322. During 
the year 3,203 nren were employed, of whom 1,686 were engaged 











PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 





under ground. The net profit for the half-year ending May 31st, 
1892, was £906,552. The nominal value of this mine at the end 
of March, 1893, had declined to £3,292,963, as against six and a 
half millions at the end of 1890. 
The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported to Silver and 


: fi z silver-lead ore 
the end of 1892 from New South Wales is shown in the following exported, 


table -— 





Silver. Silver Lead. 





Quantity. 


Quantity. 
Ore. Metal. 





Up to oz. £ Tons cwt. | Tons cwt. £ £ 
1882 765,397 187,429 203 12 5,885 192,814 
1883 77,066 16,488 105 1,625 18,113 
1884 93,660 19,780 4,668 123,174 142,954 
1885 794,174 159,187 2,095 107,626 266,813 
1886 1,015,434 197,544 4,802 294,485 492,029 
1887 177,308 32,458 12,530 541,952 574,410 
1888 375,064 66,668 11,739 1,075,737 1,142,405 
1889 416,895 72,001 | 46,965 4 1,899,197 1,971,198 
1890 496,552 95,410 89,719 : 2,667,144 2,762,554 
1891 729,590 134,850 92,383 55,896 8,484,739 3,619,589 

350,661 56,884 87,504 E 2,420,952 2,477,836 








5,291,801 1,038,699 {352,718 195,438 15 | 12,622,016 | 13,660,715 




















Tt will be seen that the production of silver in New South Wales terease in 
has, during the past few years, considerably increased, until that en 
of 1891 exceeded the largest annual production of gold, even 
in the palmiest days of the diggings. The number of miners 
engaged in silver and lead mines in 1891 was 7,645, and the 
average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, amounted to 
£473 9s. 2d. The lower results shown by the figures for 1892 
are due to the stoppage of work for some three months by reason 
of a general strike amongst the mining hands of the Broken Hill 


district. 


Although indications of silver abound in all the other Colonies, oven other 
nies, 


no fields of great importance have yet been discovered. The value 
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SILVER IN VARIOUS COLONIES. 





of the yield of Australasia to the end of 1891, exclusive of that of 
New South Wales, was only £927,298, of which amount Queens- 
land contributed more than one-half. The leading silver mines of 


Queensland are south-west of Cairns, in the Herberton district, 
and it is from these fields that the largest proportion of the total 
production was raised. 


Tn New Zealand silver is found in various localities throughout 
the Colony, principally in the Te Aroha, Thames, and Coromandel 
fields, but it is generally worked for in conjunction with gold- 
mining. 


The silver-mining industry in Tasmania is steadily developing, 
principally in the Mount Zeehan and Dundas districts, from which 
almost the whole quantity produced in the Colony is obtained. In 
the first-named district, argentiferous lead ore has been found over 
30 square miles of country, and the Mount Dundas field, almost 
adjoining, extends north as far as the Pieman River. The extent 
of ground taken up in the Zeehan and Dundas districts for silver- 
mining in 1890 was 87,000 acres. The total area leased for 
silver-mining in Tasmania during 1891 was 108,327 acres. 


There are no silver mines in Victoria or Western Australia, the 
small silver production of the former Colony being found associ- 
ated with gold. The quantity of silver extracted from gold during 
the year at the Melbourne Branch of the Royal Mint was 
30,039 ounces. 


The production of silver in South Australia is very limited, and 
it is remarkable that the argentiferous lead-ore fields of Broken 
Hill and Silverton, which are almost on the border of the two 
Colonies, are exclusively confined within the boundaries of the 
mother Colony. 


Up to the end of 1891 New South Wales had produced over 92 
per cent. of the total value of silver raised in Australasia, Queens- 
land followed, with 4:1 per cent., the remaining small proportion 


being distributed among the other Colonies, New Zealand claiming 





LEAD AND MERCURY. 





the largest share. The total production of silver in Australasia, 
during 1891, and up to the end of that year, was :— 





“i g Total production to 31st 
Maen ela | December, 1891. 





Colony. | 
Proportion Proportion 
Value. due to each due to each 
Colony. Colony. 





£ Per cent. £ Per cent. 
New South Wales 3,619,589 iS 11,302,095 92:4 
Victoriavscncncaciiets G 94,930 08 
Queensland ‘6 | 498,590 
South Australia t 101,727 
Western Australia 2: ‘i | 250 
Tasmania y 91,653 
‘ 140,148 


3,705,161 ; 12,229,393 | 100°0 




















It will be seen that the silver production of the group during 
1891 was little less than one-third of the total production of 
Australasia to the end of that year. 


METALLIC MINERALS. 
Lead is found in each of the Australasian Colonies, but is Lead. 
worked only when associated with silver. In Western Australia 
the lead occurs in the form of sulphides and carbonates of great 
richness, but the quantity of silver mixed with it is very small. 
The lodes are most frequently of great size, containing huge 
masses of galena, and contain so little gangue that the ore can be 


very easily dressed to 83 or 84 percent. The Government offered 
£10,000 for the first 10,000 tons of lead smelted in the Colony. 
Works were erected, but up to the present without success. 


Western Australia has, since 1845, exported 34,025 tons of lead 
ore, valued at about £169,250. The chief mining centres for this 
mineral are in the Northampton district, between Geraldton and 
Murchison. 


Mercury, in the form of sulphides or cinnabar, is found in New Mereury. 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. Few attempts, 
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however, have been made to ascertain whether the deposits are 
of sufficient value to warrant the expenditure of capital in this 
direction. 


Copper is known to exist in all the Colonies, but has been mined 
for most extensively in South Australia, New South Wales, and 
Queensland. The discovery of copper had a marked effect upon 
the fortunes of South Australia at a time when the young and 
struggling Colony was surrounded by difficulties. The Kapunda 
Mine, opened up in 1842, is the oldest copper-mine in South Aus- 
tralia. Unfortunately information regarding the total quantity 
of org raised is not available, but the average yearly output has 
been estimated at 2,000 tons. Three years later than Kapunda 
the celebrated Burra Burra Mine was discovered. This mine 


- proved to be very rich, and paid about £800,000 in dividends to 


Principal copper- 
mines of New 
South Wales. 


the original owners. For a number of years the mine has been 
suffered to remain unworked, partly in consequence of the low 
price of copper, but principally because the deposits originally 
worked were found to be depleted. For many years the average 
yield was from 10,000 to 13,000 tons of ore, yielding from 22 to 
23 per cent. of copper. During the twenty-nine and a half years 
that the mine was worked, the output of ore amounted to 234,648 
tons, equal to 51,622 tons of copper, valued at £4,749,224. The 
Wallaroo and Moonta mines were discovered in 1860 and 1861. 
Up to the year 1886 these two mines had put out 927,196 tons 
of ore, valued at £6,609,240. The yield of copper ranged from 
10 to 20 per cent. The Moonta Mine at one time employed 
upwards of 1,600 hands, and up till 1891 employed fully 1,100 
men, but shortly after that date the industrial operations were 
disturbed, owing to labour and other difficulties, which were only 
terminated during the opening month of 1892. 


The principal mines in New South Wales are those of Cobar and 
Nymagee, situated in the centre of the Colony, and within 80 miles 
of each other. The former at one time employed over 500 men 
and boys, but is now idle; the deepest shaft is 566 feet, and the 
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width of the lode from 2 to 50 feet. From the date of the com- 
mencement of operations in 1876, that company treated 213,182 
tons of ore, giving a return equal to 23,611 tons of refined metal, 
an average production of 11-07 per cent. of copper per ton of ore, 
and the sum of £154,000 has been paid in dividends to the share- 
holders. Nymagee employed a complement of 250 persons, and 
its ores contain an average proportion of copper equal to 11:42 
per cent. Since its formation in 1883, to the end of 1891, this 
mine has paid in dividends £94,000. The yield for 1891 was 9,355 
tons of sulphide ore, which when melted produced 901 tons of 
copper, valued at £45,050. The production for 1892 was returned 
as 6,238 tons of ore, valued at £31,360. The mine is now closed. 
The refined Nymagee copper is superior to that of Cobar, and 
commands a higher price in the market. A depth of 734 feet 
has been reached in sinking through the lode, which varies from 
8 to 20 feet. The New Mount Hope and the Great Central 
copper-mines are also said to be rich in payable ores. The first 
mentioned employed 36 men and 4 boys in 1891, and raised 1,094 
tons of ore, equal to 208 tons of copper, valued at £9,158. The 
total yield of the Cobar district during 1891 is estimated at 
1,1094 tons of copper, valued at £54,208. The. Burraga Mine 
yielded during 1889, 476 tons of copper, valued at £36,625 ; and 
during 1890, 420 tons, worth £24,150. Owing to the low price 
of copper this mine was closed during 1891, but the furnaces were 
still at work upon 2,000 tons of ore at grass. The deepest shaft 
is 300 feet, and the lode is said to be 15 feet wide. The output 
for 1892 was only 800 tons of ore. 

Cupriferous deposits abound in Queensland, and at one time 
there was considerable speculation in copper-mining stock. 
Peak Downs and Mount Perry acquired great celebrity in 
the Australian mining market, but afterwards suffered reac- 
tionary depression, and were ultimately abandoned, the result, 
in a large measure, of over speculation. In Northern Queensland 
copper is found throughout the Cloncurry district, in the upper 
basin of the Star River, and the Herberton district. The returns 
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of the copper-fields in this Colony are at present small, owing to 
the lack of suitable fuel for smelting purposes, which renders the 
economic treatment of the ore difficult ; and the development is 
greatly retarded for the want of easy and cheaper communication 
with the coast, but it is expected that these disabilities will be 
overcome at no distant date, and a revival of the industry is hoped 
for, as some of the abandoned fields contain very extensive deposits 
of copper-ore. 


In Western Australia copper deposits have been worked for 
some years, and form with lead the principal elements of the 
mineral production of that Colony. Very rich lodes of both metals 
have been found in the Northampton, Murchison, and Champion 
Bay districts, and also in the country to the south of these 
districts on the Irwin River. The copper industry, however, is 
almost at a standstill, at present, through the low ruling price of 
copper, and the heavy expense of cartage, but it is anticipated 
that the cost of carriage will be reduced, and then several of these 
mines may be worked at a profit. The total export of copper since 
1845 was 8,521 tons, valued at about £140,000. 


Copper mining has not attained any great proportions in 
Victoria, although deposits have been found in several parts of 
the Colony, particularly in the Beechworth district, where they 
have been traced over an area of some 50 square miles. The 
production during 1891 was 60 tons of ore, valued at £216, 


The copper deposits of New Zealand and Tasmania have been 
worked to a small extent only. 


The metal is sometimes found in the Australasian mines in a 
virgin state, of which beautiful specimens have been exhibited at 
different times, but occurs generally in the form of oxidised 
copper ores, carbonates, sulphates, phosphates, and silicates of 
copper. The museums of South Australia, Victoria, and New 
South Wales contain striking samples of azurite and malachite, 


magnificent blocks of which have been shown from time to time 
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at exhibitions, not only in the Colonies, but also in Europe and 


America. 


Copper sulphides and arsenides of copper are generally found stannine. 
in deep sinkings. The metal has also been found associated with 
tin in the form of stannine. 

The number of men employed in copper-mining in New South Number of 
Wales, during 1891, was 481, whilst but a few hands were em- 
ployed in Queensland and Tasmania, 

The total value of copper produced in Australasia during and up Australasian 
to the end of 1891, and the proportion furnished by each Colony pies ae 
are given below. The value of copper produced in New South 
Wales during 1892 was £163,242 :— 
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£ Per cent. £ 

New South Wales... 119,195 3°3 3,481,923 
Victoria } 191,423 
Bs 1,958,112 
South Australia .. ... 235,317 ; 19,986,767 
Western Australia... A 144,462 
Tasmania 617 | 
17,866 


360,059 : 25,781,170 























In 1872, copper realised as much as £172 per ton, whilst in Price of copper. 
December, 1886, the lowest price on record was touched, and only 
£38 7s. 6d. could be obtained for Chili bars. At the end of 1887 
the price had risen to £74 per ton, and in August, 1888, to £81 5s. 
In January, 1893, the quotation had fallen to £46 per ton, 


Tin was known to exist in Australasia almost from the first Tin. 
years of colonisation, the earliest mention of the mineral appear- 
ing in a report of a discovery by Surgeon Bass on the north coast 
of Tasmania. In the form of cassiterite (oxide of tin) it occurs 
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in all the Colonies, but the richest deposits have been found in 
Tasmania—the Mount Bischoff being the most celebrated tin- 
mine in Australasia. The wealth of Queensland and the Northern 
Territory of South Australia in this mineral, according to the 
reports of Mr. Jack, the Government Geologist of the former 


colony, and the late Rev. Tenison-Woods, appears to be very great. 


In New South Wales this mineral occurs principally in the 
granite and basaltic country in the extreme north of the Colony, 
near Tenterfieldand Vegetable Creek, now called Emmaville, Tingha, 
and in other districts of New England. ‘Tin has also been disco- 
vered in the Barrier Ranges, at Poolamacca; near Bombala, in the 
Monaro district, and in the Valley of the Lachlan, but none of 
these deposits have as yet been utilised to any extent. The de- 
posits occur in the shape of stream and lode tin, and are worked by 
European and Chinese miners. Although this mineral was dis- 
covered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as the year 1853 the 
opening of the tin-fields of New South Wales only took place in 
the year 1872, and since that date the output from the mines has 
been considerable. The chief tin-mining centres are at Emmaville 
and: Tingha in the northern portion of the Colony. ‘The produc- 
tion of these fields has been until lately from alluvial deposits 
which are now said to be practically exhausted. In the former 
district several lodes have been opened up, the principal of which 
is at the Ottery mines, the yield from which was 75} tons during 
1891. 


In Tasmania, as in New South Wales, nearly all the tin hitherto 
produced has been from alluvial deposits, the lodes in the vicinity 
of Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, and Ben Lomond have remained 
almost untouched. Considerable areas of alluvial tin ground in the 
eastern and north-eastern divisions are now worked out, and the 
miners have been obliged to turn their attention to the develop- 
ment of the other branch of tin-mining. Considerable energy is 


now being thrown into lode tin-mining in the Blue Tier district, 


where there are deposits containing a payable percentage of tin. 
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The present difficulty is to provide suitable appliances for saving 
the metal, but no doubt a means will be found to work the 
deposits profitably. The Mount Bischoff Mine and the Ringa- 
rooma mines in the north-eastern and north-western divisions 
respectively yielded more than three-fourths of the annual tin 


production of Tasmania. 


The most important tin-mines in Queensland are in the Her- 
berton district, south-west of Cairns, at Cooktown on the Annan 
and Bloomfield Rivers, and at Stanthorpe on the borders of New 
South Wales. The Herberton is the chief tin-mining centre of 
Queensland, and the output for 1891 was valued at £68,850; the 
tin in this district being chiefly obtained from lodes. Herberton 
and Stanthorpe have produced more than three-fourths the total 
production of Queensland to the end of 1891. 


The yield of tin in Victoria is very small, and until lately no fields 
of importance had been discovered, but towards the latter end of 


1890 extensive deposits were reported to exist in the Gippsland 


district at Omeo and Tarwin ; 140 men are now engaged mining 


on these fields ; small deposits have likewise been found in the 
Beechworth district at Indigo and Mitta Mitta, where 23 miners 
are employed. The total yield for these fields during 1891 was 
1,778} tons of tin-ore, valued at £5,092. 

In South Australia and Western Australia tin-mining is unim- 
portant, the yields up to date being slight, while in New Zealand 
no production is officially recorded. During 1890 some small 
fields were reported to have been found in Stewart Island, but 
there is no record that they were worked during 1891. 


The tin-mining industry has been subject to frequent fluctuations, 
especially of late years. The value of the metal in the European 
market was £159 per ton in 1872, £52 in 1878, £114 in 1880, 
and 1882, and fell to £72 in 1884. The highest price—£168 per 
ton—was attained in the year 1887 owing to the operations of 
French syndicates. In January, 1893, Australian tin was quoted 
in the London market at £96 10s. per ton. 
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The value of the production of tin during 1891, and up to the 


end of that year, was as given below. During 1892 tin to the 


value of £152,994 was produced in New South Wales :— 
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1891. 

Colony. | = a= Se 

7 | Percentage of State Percentage of 

Value. each Colony: Value. eeeh Colony: 

£ | Per cent. £ Per cent. 
New South Wales... 133,963 | 24:0 5,675,663 | 36°5 
WViACCOLIA? 5 coves ecsttrv ace 5,092 | Ore | 679,111 4°4 
Queensland..... 116,387 | 208 | 3,925,310 25°] 
South Australia...... 68 | Set acre 18,388 oi] 
Western Australia.. 10,200 1'8 15,900 3 
Tasmaniascs cascicsicce 293,170 | 52°5 5,301,355 34:0 
Australasia...... 558,880 | 100°0 15,615,727 100°0 





The number of persons engaged in tin-mining in 1891, was as 
follows :—In New South Wales, 1,951 ; Tasmania, 1,443 ; Queens- 
land, 984 ; and Victoria, 163. 


Titanium, of the varieties known as octahedrite and brookite, is 


found in New South Wales, with diamonds, in alluvial deposits, 


Wolfram (tungstate of iron and manganese) occurs in some 
colonies, notably New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 
Scheelite, another variety of tungsten, is also found in the last- 
mentioned Colony. Molybdenum, in the form of molybdenite 
(sulphide of molybdenum), is found in New South Wales and 
Victoria, associated in the former Colony with tin or bismuth in 
quartz-reefs. None of these minerals—titanium, tungsten, and 


molybdenum—have been systematically mined for. 


Zinc ores, in the several varieties of carbonates, silicates, oxide, 
sulphide, and sulphate of zinc, have been found in several of the 
Australasian colonies, but have attracted little attention. 


Iron is distributed throughout Australasia, but for want of 
capital in developing the fields this industry has not progressed. 
In New South Wales there are important deposits of rich iron- 
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ores, together with coal and limestone in unlimited supply, suitable 
for smelting purposes, and for the manufacture of steel of certain 
descriptions abundance of manganese, chrome, and tungsten ores 
are available. The most extensive fields are in the Mittagong, 
Wallerawang, and Rylstone districts, which are roughly estimated 
to contain in the aggregate 12,944,000 tons of ore, containing 
5,853,000 tons of metallic iron. ‘During 1890 a mining expert 
from England was sent out in the interest of English capitalists to 
inspect the iron, coal, and limestone deposits of New South Wales, 
and to report upon the probable cost of manufacturing iron in the 
Colony. 


The only works for the manufacture of iron from the ore are 
situated at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where the metal treated is red 
siliceous ore, averaging 22 per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 
50 per cent. metallic iron. Abundance of coal and limestone are 
found in the neighbourhood. This establishment, however, has 
for some time abandoned the manufacture of pig-iron, for which 
it was originally built. The principal work now carried on is the 
re-rolling of old rails, the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and 


nails, and of ordinary castings. 


WMugnetite, or magnetic iron, the richest of all iron ores, is 
found in abundance near Wallerawang in New South Wales. 
The proximity of coal-beds now being worked should accelerate 
the development of the iron deposits, which contain 41 per cent. 
of metal. Magnetite occurs in great abundance in Western 
Australia, together with hematite, which would be of enormous 
value if cheap labour were abundant. 


Works for the treatment of local titanic iron ore were erected 
some years ago at Taranaki, on the west coast of New Zealand, 
but it was found that the cost of smelting left no margin for 
profit, and the works were consequently abandoned. 


Goethite, limonite, and hematite are found in New South 
Wales, at the junction of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation 
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and the Wianamatta shale, near Nattai, and are enhanced in value 
through being in proximity to coal beds Near Lithgow extensive 
deposits of limonite or clay-band ore are interbedded with coal. 
Siderite or spathic iron (carbonate of iron) and vivianite (phosphate 
of iron) are found in New Zealand. The latter also occurs in New 


South Wales, intermingled with copper and tin ores. 


Sulphuretted iron ores (pyrites) are of little intrinsic value, 
but are often of considerable worth on account of the other mine- 
rals with which they are associated, common pyrites being often 
auriferous. Mispickel differs from other pyrites inasmuch as it 
contains arsenic, sometimes gold and silver, and is frequently 
associated with tin and copper ores ; but the extraction of gold is 
rendered difficult on account of the presence of the arsenic. These 


minerals (pyrites) are common to all the Colonies. 


Nickel, so abundant in the island of New Caledonia, has, up to 
the present, been found in none of the Australasian Colonies except 
Queensland; but no attempt has been made to prospect syste- 
matically for this valuable mineral. 


Cobalt occurs in New South Wales and Victoria, and efforts 
have been made in the former Colony to treat the ore, the metal 
having a high commercial value ; but the results have not been of 
an encouraging nature, and the development of this industry is in 
abeyance. The manganese ores of the Bathurst district often 
contain a small percentage of cobalt, sufficient, indeed, to warrant 
further attempts in this direction. 


Manganese probably exists in all the Colonies, deposits having 
been found in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, New 
Zealand, and Western Australia, the richest specimens being in New 
South Wales and New Zealand. Little, however, has been done to 
utilise the deposits, the demands of the colonial markets being 
extremely limited, butin eventof theextensive iron ores of New South 
Wales being worked on alarge scale the manganese, plentiful as it 
is in that Colony, will become of commercial importance. The ore 
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generally occurs in the form of oxides, manganite, and pyrolusite, 
and contains a high percentage of sesquioxide of manganese. The 
production of manganese in New Zealand during 1891 was valued 
at £2,634, and the total yield up to the end of that year £53,925. 
New South Wales is the only other Colony producing even a 
small quantity of this mineral. 


Chrome Iron or chrome ore has been found in New Zealand ©hrme iron. 


and Tasmania, but the only attempt to work this mineral in this 
part of the world is that made at New Caledonia. 


Sulphur exists in large quantities in the volcanic regions of New Sulphur. 
Zealand, where it will doubtless some day become an article of 
commerce. Professor Liversidge, in his work on the minerals of 
New South Wales, states that sulphur occurs in small quantities 
at Mount Wingen, in the Upper Hunter district of that Colony, 
and also at Tarcutta, near Wagga Wagga, and on Louisa Creek, 
near Mudgee. 


Arsenic, in its well known and beautiful forms, orpiment and Arsenic. 
realgar, is found in New South Wales and Victoria. It usually 


occurs in association with other minerals, in veins. 


Antimony is widely diffused throughout Australasia, and is Antimony. 
sometimes found associated with gold. Extensive fields have 
been discovered in the northern tablelands of New South Wales, 
especially at Hillgrove, in the vicinity of Uralla. In Victoria the 


production for the last few years was small compared to former 


periods ; only 35 men were engaged mining for this metal during 
1891, as against 238 in 1890. The fluctuation in the price of 
this mineral cn the London market is the cause of this great 
falling-off in the number of miners, The principal mine is at 
Castlemaine, but several fields are being explored in the Sand- 
hurst and Beechworth districts. In Queensland the fields are all 
showing development, as the output of 1891 proves, there being 
a considerable increase compared with that of late years. In 
New Zealand very little antimony ore was obtained during the 
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year. The quantity of ore exported from that Colony in 1891 
was 413 tons, valued at £4,950. Good lodes of stibnite (sulphide 
of antimony) have been found near Roebourne, in Western 
Australia, 


The following table shows the value of antimony produced in 
Australasia up to the end of 1891 :— 


Percentage 


Colony. produced. 





Victoria 
Queensland 
New Zealand 








The antimony produced by New South Wales in 1891 was 
valued at £22,057 ; that produced by New Zealand was worth 
£4,950 ; Queensland, £3,625 ; and Victoria, £1,188. In 1892, 
New South Wales produced antimony to the value of £14,680. 


Bismuth is known to exist in all the Australian Colonies, but up 
to the present time has been mined for in New South Wales and 
Queensland alone. It is usually found in association with tin and 
other minerals, but in one instance a mass of native bismuth, 
weighing 30 lb., was found in the Colony first mentioned. The 
principal mine is situated at Kingsgate, in the New England district, 
where the mineral is generally associated with molybdenum and 
gold ; this mine, however, is at present closed. The value of bismuth 
produced up to the end of 1891, in New South Wales and 
Queensland, was £36,642, and £21,331 respectively. 


Of all the mineral forms of carbon the diamond is the purest, 


but as it is usual to class this precious substance under the head 
of gems that custom will be followed in the present instance. 


Graphite, ov plumbago, which stands second to the diamond in 
point of purity, has been discovered in New Zealand, in the form 











LIGNITE AND BLACK COAL, 


of detached boulders of pure mineral. It also occurs in impure 
masses where it comes into contact with the coal measures. 
This mineral, up to the present time, has not been found in any 
of the other Colonies except New South Wales, where in 1889 a 
lode 6 feet wide was discovered near Undercliff, in the New 
ingland district, and Western Australia, where, however, owing 
principally to difficulties of transit, very little of it has been 
worked. 


The Australasian Colonies have been bountifwly supplied by 
Nature with mineral fuel. Five distinct varieties of black coal, 
forming well characterised types, may be distinguished, which 
form, with the two extremes of brown coal, or lignite, and anthra- 
cite, a perfectly continuous series. For statistical purposes, how- 
ever, they are all included under the generic name of ‘ coal,” and 
therefore these minerals will be considered here under the three 


main heads—lignite, coal, and anthracite only. 


Brown coal ov lignite occurs principally in the Colonies of New 
Zealand and Victoria, Attempts have frequently been made to 
use this mineral for ordinary fuel purposes, but its inferior 
quality has prevented its use extending very largely. In Victoria, 
during 1891, 6,322 tons were raised in the Ballarat district, 
valued at £1,673. The fields of lignite in New Zealand are 


roughly estimated to contain about 500 million tons. 


* Black coal forms one of the principal mineral resources of New 
South Wales, and in New Zealand the rich deposits of this valuable 
substance are rapidly being developed. That they will form an 
important source of commercial prosperity cannot be doubted, 
as the known areas of the coal-fields of this class have been 
roughly estimated to contain about 500 million tons of coal in 
New Zealand, and 78,198 million tons in New South Wales. New 
Zealand also possesses a superior quality of bituminous coal, which 
is found on the west coast of the Middle Island. An estimate of 
the probable contents of these coal-fields is given as 200 million 


tons. Coal has been discovered in Victoria, and raised in small 
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quantities for some years past; but the industry is still in its 


experimental stage. Excellent steam coal has been found in 


Tasmania, and coal-mining in that Colony is becoming a well 


established industry. From time to time reports have been raised 
of the discovery of coal in South Australia, but no very definite 
or satisfactory information on the subject has been brought forward, 
such as would warrant the employment of capital, except in the 
direction of prospecting researches. Coal of a very fair description 
was discovered in the basin of the Irwin River, in Western 
Australia, as far back as the year 1846. It has been ascertained 
from recent explorations that the area of carboniferous formation 
in that Colony extends from the Irwin northwards to the Gas- 
royne River, about 300 miles distant, and probably all the way to 
the Kimberley district. Brown coal, of a somewhat poor quality, 
has been discovered on the south-eastern coast of the Colony, but 
black coal, of fairly good quality, has been found on the Fly Brook, 
near Cape Leeuwin, and in the bed of the Collie River, near Bun- 
bury, to the south of Perth. Mr. Jack, the Government Geologist 
of Queensland, considers the extent of the coal-fields of that 
Colony practically unlimited, and is of opinion that the car- 
boniferous formations extend to a considerable distance under 
the Great Western Plains. It is roughly estimated that the 
coal measures at present practically explored extend over an 
area of about 24,000 square miles. Coal-mining has been an 
established industry in Queensland for some years, and is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

Coal was first discovered in New South Wales in the year 1797, 
near Mount Keira, by a man named Clark, the supercargo of a vessel 
called the “Sydney Cove,” which had been wrecked in Bass’s Straits. 


-Later in the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the river 


Hunter with the coal-beds situated at its mouth. Little or no 
use, however, was made of the discovery, and in 1826 the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company obtained a grant of 1,000,000 acres 
of land, together with the sole right, conferred upon them by 
charter, of working the coal-seams that were known to exist in 
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the Hunter River district. Although the Company held this 


valuable privilege for twenty years, very little enterprise was 
exhibited by them in the direction of winning coal, and it was not 
until the year 1847, when the Company’s monopoly ceased, and 
public competition stepped in, that the coal-mining industry began 
to show signs of progress and prosperity. From the 40,732 tons 
extracted in 1847 under the monopoly of this Company, the 
quantity raised had in 1891 expanded to the large figure of 
4,037,929 tons, valued at £1,742,796. In 1892, however, the 
output was only 3,780,968 tons, valued at £1,462,388. 


The coal-fields of New South Wales are situated in three 
distinct regions—the Northern, Southern, and Western districts. 
The first of these comprises chiefly the mines of the Hunter 
River districts; the second includes the Illawarra district 
and, generally, the coastal regions to the south of Sydney 
together with Berrima, on the tableland ; the third consists of the 
mountainous regions on the Great Western Railway, and extenits 
as far as Dubbo. The total area of the carboniferous strata of 
New South Wales is estimated at 23,950 square miles. The seams 
vary in thickness. One of the richest has been found at Greta, 
in the Hunter River district; it contains an average thickness 
of 41 feet of clean coal, and the quantity of coal underlying each 


acre of ground has been computed to be 63,700 tons. 


The number of coal-mines registered in New South Wales 
during 1892 was 101, as compared with 102 in the previous year. 
These gave employment to 10,514 persons, of whom 8,624 were 
employed under ground, and 1,890 above ground. The average 
quantity of coal extracted per miner was 360 tons, as against 
an average of 463 tons for the previous year. In 1882 the 
weight per miner stood at 578 tons; but the yield has since 
gradually declined, and the average for 1890 was less than that 
of any of the preceding ten years, owing to the collieries standing 
idle for several months during the year on account of the general 
strike ; however, the average for 1891 was the highest since 
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EARNINGS OF COAL-MINERS. 





1885, The average quantity of coal extracted per miner, 
calculated upon the basis of the output for the last ten years, is 
456 tons, which, at the mean price of coal at the pit’s mouth, is 
equivalent to £202 14s. 6d. This production is certainly very 
large, and compares favourably with the results exhibited by the 
principal coal-raising countries of the world, as will be evident 
from the following figures given by Mulhall :— 











: x Tons of coal Valueat the pit’s Total value of 

Country. geerig mouth per ton. Conlraised per 

Ee Ssds Corse s 

New South Wales...... ..cccsecsssessees 456 OSL 202 14 6 
Great Britain ........ 330 O765 <0) VL. 0:0 
United States .., ; 347 08 4 139 0 0 
Germany’ strstr eres vettunnconcle tor 336 05 3 78 0 0 
ELANCE Man. cot eutermncnioone ounce 196 0.9" -0: 88 0 0 
Belgium ... “ 168 0 7 6 63 0 0 
AUSULiAte. taheaet cen an ioe ee 270 0° 6 0 57 0 0 














In the absence of information as to the average amount of 
wages paid to coal-miners in other countries an exact comparison 
is not possible, but it is abundantly clear, that in spite of the 
acknowledged drawbacks to a miner’s lot in the Australian 
Colonies, in no other country is it so satisfactory. The foregoing 
table proves this, for on the improbable supposition that the miner 
everywhere receives in wages the same proportion of the value of 
the coal as in New South Wales, that is, about 40 per cent. of the 
selling price at the pit’s mouth, the average earnings in each 
country would be :— 


















: spate | WWaoceo Earnings of 

Country. eanee: | ton ‘of eal: | Taner 

Tons. | Be adey Wicces;. lt 

NewiSouth Wealesitvcctsvccessep erences: 456 SOT WN8ln14. 60 
Great Britain ....., ' 330 | 2 5 39 17 6 
United States. 347 | 3 4 | 5716 8 
Germany ....... voene| 836 | 2 1 135 0 0 
France ...., ae a MO6F ty BS 7 Bbho: v4 
3elgium re 168 See 25 a4 0: 
WAMIBLELA Ta corieseracene iecessesmenin rca 270 20 |27 0 0 


J | | 











EXPORT OF COAL. 





The Colony was its own chief customer during 1891, when out 
of a total production of 4,037,929 tons, the consumption amounted 
to 1,793,200 tons, or over 44 per cent. Victoria came next, with 
954,277 tons, or 38 per cent. of a total export of 2,514,368 tons. 
In 1892, when the total production amounted to 3,780,968 tons, 
the home consumption was 1,589,263 tons, or about 42 per 
cent. Victoria took 879,068 tons, or 40 per cent. of a total 
export of 2,191,705 tons. The quantity of coal required 
for local consumption denotes a satisfactory increase during 
most years. 


The annual consumption per head increased from 15 ewt. in 
1876 to 244 cwt. in 1888 ; it was 31 cwt. in 1891, and 27 ewt. 
in 1892, The larger use of steam for railway locomotives, for 
manufacturing, and other purposes, as well as the multiplication of 
gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the increase, but it must 
also be borne in mind that there is a large and increasing demand 
for bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as 
an export, but as required for home consumption. The amount 
of coal taken by the steamers during 1891 was little short of 
300,000 tons. 


The progress of the export trade, from 1881 to 1891, is shown 
in the following table, also the direction of the trade at those 
periods :— 








Quantity. Value. 





Country. S = : 
1881. 1891. 1881. 





Tons. Tons. £ £ 

Australasian Colonies .........4.. 657,135 | 1,510,976 | 255,572 755,509 
India, Ceylon, and China 136,511 98,817 | 59,944 55,219 
Mauritius 6,249 19,760 2,414 10,813 
Pacific Islands A 19,526 141,055 8,011 75,803 
United States .... 150,002 365,623 | 68,172 200,851 
South America .... eae 8,017 221,700 3,243 123,136 
Other Countries 52,404 156,437 | 20,174 85,299 

















{ 


| 1,029,844 | 2,514,368 | 417,580 | 1,306,630 
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NEW ZEALAND AND QUEENSLAND COAL. 





During 1892 the export of coal from New South Wales 
equalled 2,191,705 tons, valued at £1,028,395. Of this quantity 
1,318,008 tons, valued at £587,016, went to the other Australasian 
colonies. 


New Zealand is the only other Australasian Colony in a position 
to export coal to any large extent. 
Colony for 1881 and 1891 was :— 


The export trade of that 





Quantity. Value. 





Country. 


| 
1881. | 1891. 





£ 
8,488 
76,027 
2,469 
4,189 


Tons. 
14,277 | 

| 68,871 
3,282 
5,234 


Tons. 
Australasian Colonies 6,049 
United Kingdom 

Fiji and Norfolk Island ... 


Pacific Tslands&o. vec.<csteccccsssdones 





6,621 | 91,664 


| | 


91,173 














The exports to the United Kingdom, both from New South 
Wales, and from New Zealand, in all probability consisted of 
bunker coal, for the steamers. 


Most of the coal-beds of New Zealand are on the West coast of 
the South Island. 


and Otago. 


The chief mines are at Westport, Greymouth, 
The total quantity of coal produced in 1891 was 
668,794 tons, for the whole Colony, of which Westport con- 
tributed 206,184 tons, Greymouth 145,351 tons, and Otago 
164,870 tons. 


Island are those of the Waikato, which produced 55,869 tons. 


The only important coal measures of the North 


The total production of coal in Queensland for 1891, was, 
271,603 tons, valued at £128,198, most of which came from the 
mines at Ipswich and at Burrum, in the Maryborough district. 
Queensland exported in 1881, 2,742 tons, valued at £1,783; and 
in 1891, 9,635 tons, valued at £9,043. 


The quantity of coal extracted annually in Australasia has 
now more than reached 5,000,000 tons, valued at £2,293,259. 





VALUE OF COAL PRODUCTION. 





The proportion due to each Colony for the year 1891 was as 


follows :— 


Colony. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Proportion of 
value raised by 
each Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
Tasmania 


Tons. 
4,037,929 
29,156 
271,603 
45,524 
668,794 


£ 
1,742,796 
21,404 
128,198 
21,123 
379,738 


Per cent. 
76'1 
9 
56 
‘9 
16°5 








5,053,006 





2,298, 259 





100°0 





The total value of coal produced in 





Colony. 


Quantity. 


the Australasian Colonies Value of coal 


up to the end of 1891 is shown in the following table : 


Total value. 


production. 


Proportion of 
value raised by 
each Colony. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
Tasmania 


Tons, 
53,902,788 
103,420 
2,903,917 


£ 
25,809,041 
79,191 
1,341,552 
250,730 
3,740,958 


Per cent, 
82°7 
2 


12:0 











31,221,472 





During the year 1891 this industry gave direct employment, Number of 


miners em- 


in and about the mines, to the following number of persons in Ployed. 


the several Colonies in which the returns were available :— 


The average price of coal per ton varies in the Colonies very con- Average prices. 
In New South Wales, from 1846 to 1891, the average 


siderably. 


Miners. 


price obtained was 9s. 7d., but the mean of the last ten years 


is a little below these figures. 


In 1891 the average price per ton 





Anthracite. 


Kerosene shale. 


KEROSENE SHALE. 





of coal delivered at the mines in the Australasian Colonies was 


as follows :— 
FN eK 
New South Wales O88 
Victoria 


Australasia 
Anthracite is found on the island of Tasmania. It is a hard 
and heavy mineral, burning with difficulty, and it possesses very 
little commercial value in countries where ordinary coal abounds. 


The following table shows the coal annual production by the 
principal countries of the world to the latest date obtainable :— 


Country. Quantity. 


Great Britain 181,614,288 
United States ieyiccsasanendees | 125,563,704 
Germany ace ot 67,342,200 
France....... ET IGaPRCROLEDOG ae vee 24,303,509 
Belgium ... Rathegteaces at 19,869,980 
Canada 2,719,478 





Australasia 5,053,006 





Kerosene Shale (torbanite) is found in several parts of the Colony 


of New South Wales. It isa species of cannel-coal, somewhat similar 
to the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but it yields a much larger per- 
centage of volatile hydrocarbons than can be obtained from the 
Scottish mineral. The richest quality of Australian kerosene shale 
yields upwards of 150 gallons of crude oil per ton, or 18,000 cubic 
feet of gas, with an illuminating power of 38 or 48 sperm candles. 
The New South Wales Oil and Mineral Company, at Joadja Creek, 
and at Hartley Vale, not only raise kerosene shale for export, but 
also manufacture from it petroleum oil and other products. Since 
the year 1865, when the mines were first opened, to the end of 
1892, the quantity of kerosene shale raised amounted to 727,238 
tons, worth £1,552,791. The average price realised during that 
interval was £2 2s, 8d. per ton. The prices ruling in 1892, when 











OIL SHALE IN NEW ZEALAND. 








74,197 tons were extracted, averaged £1 16s. 8d. per ton, repre- 
senting a total value of £136,079, for the production of that year. 
The export of shale from New South Wales for 1891 and 1892 



















was :— 
1891, 1892. 
Exported to. r. Z ican 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Victorias ce sacsscarsssootens tenons 3,053 8,034 3,559 9,940 
United Kingdom .. ae 4,725 12,400 7,717 22,879 
Netherlands ........ ..| 8,267 23,465 18,578 54,301 
Ttalye oat steuc. csc BS 5,621 17,930 1,045 3,330 
United States ae 2,571 7,437 1,210 3,354 
SPAN sisvea cs a 5,272 15,472 3,438 10,528 
Brazil ....... 2,977 | 10,060 4,180 | 12,985 
(O) il ecresrseencna on call Mvessteraten || Sweaeeercee 1,950 5,616 
Other Countries ..... a 2,166 6,490 3,119 9,540 
Motalvesearcoccunes 34,652 101,288 44,796 131,773 

















Extensive formations of oil shale have been found in Otago, and paren Ney 
at Orepuki, in Southland. Attempts have been made to develop 
the oil resources of Waipaoa, but, so far, unsuccessfully, The 
oil produced does not possess the properties required in illumi- 
nating oils, but it is valuable for lubricating purposes. 
The net import of kerosene into Australasia in 1891 was as ueapar ct 


follows. No figures are given for Western Australia, as that 
Colony does not distinguish kerosene from other oils :— 





Colony. Quantity. Value. 





Gallons. £ 





New South Wales 1,885,335 83,748 
Mictoriay ucisercsssces 2,314,061 106,025 
Queensland ........... 1,229, 980 38,811 
South Australia .. ..... Megs tee 943,150 25,443 
(Tasmanians. .iis kane ae 188,077 7,173 
NewsZealandtnscc.ctieascon inten nenies 1,562,458 65,289 








ee a 8,123,061 





326,489 
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Ozokerite. Ozokerite, or mineral wax, is reported to have been found at 
Coolah, in New South Wales. 


eS: Elaterite, mineral caoutchoue, or elastic bitumen, is said to have 
been discovered in New South Wales and South Australia. In 
the last-named Colony a substance very similar to elaterite has 
been discovered in the Coorong Lagoons, and it has received the 
name of Coorongite. Up to the present time neither the extent 
of these finds nor their commercial value has been ascertained. 


Co: Bitwmen, is known to exist in Victoria, and it is reported to 
have been found near the township of Coonabarabran, in New 
South Wales. 


Le pa Kauri Gum, a resinous substance somewhat resembling amber in 
appearance, and like that production an exudation from trees, is 
found only in New Zealand, where it is included under the head 
of minerals, although more logically entitled to be considered as a 
vegetable product. In that Colony kauri gum forms the object of 
an extensive and lucrative commerce. It is computed that the 
total value of this product obtained from 1853 to the end of 1891, 
was £5,831,743. In the year 1891 the quantity obtained repre- 
sented a value of £437,056. 


SALTS. 
Rock salt, Common Rock Salt has been found in New South Wales in rock 
crevices in several parts of the Colony, but it is not known to 


exist in large deposits so as to be of commercial importance, 


Metros Natron is said to occur in the neighbourhood of the Namoi 
River, in New South Wales. It appears as a deposit from the 


mud-wells of that region. 


Epeon cele. Epsomite, or epsom salt (sulphate of magnesia), is seen as an 
efflorescence in caves and overhanging rocks of the Hawkesbury 
sandstone formation, and is found in various parts of New South 
Wales. 


a vuanirtone: Large deposits of Alwm occur close to the village of Bulladelah, 
Up to the end of the year 1892, 





30 miles from Port Stephens. 











EARTHY MINERALS, 





about 4,600 tons of alumite had been raised, most of which had 
been sent to England for treatment. It is said to have yielded 
well, and a quantity of the manufactured alum has been sent to 
Sydney for local consumption. During 1892 the Bulladelah 
mine yielded 1,600 tons of stone, valued at £3,200. In the course 
of the same year, 210 ewt. of locally manufactured alum, valued 
at £63, were exported to Victoria and New Zealand. 


EARTHY MINERALS. 


Marble is found in many parts of New South Wales, South 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. In New South Wales 
marble quarries have been opened in several districts, and some 
very fine specimens of the stone have been obtained. 


LInthographic stone has been found in New Zealand, where 
another beautiful species of limestone known as the Omaru stone 
is also procured. This stone has a fine, smooth grain, and is of a 
beautiful creamy tint. It is in great demand for public buildings, 
notonly in the Colony where it is found, but in the great cities 
of continental Australia, which import large quantities of this 
stone for the embellishment of their public edifices. 


Limestone is being worked on the Myall Lakes, near Bung- 
wall, and small quantities have been forwarded from this district 
to Sydney. 


Gypsum is found crystallised in clay-beds in New South Wales, 
and in isolated crystals in the Salt Lakes of South Australia, 
where a small proportion of sulphate of lime is present in the 
water. It is also found in portions of Victoria. This mineral is 
of commercial value for the manufacture of cement and plaster of 
Paris. It is found in the form of an insoluble salt in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 


Apatite, another mineral of considerable commercial importance, 
and very valuable as a manure, occurs in several districts of New 
South Wales, principally on the Lachlan River, at the head of 
the Abercrombie, and in the Clarence River district. 


Marble. 


Lithographic 
stone and 
Omaru stone. 


Gypsum. 


Apatite. 
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QUARTZ AND SILICA. 
Quartz is of common occurrence in all parts of Australasia. 
Rock crystal, white, tinted, and smoky quartz are frequently met 
with, as well as varieties of crystalline quartz, such as amethyst, 


jasper, and agate, which possess some commercial value. 


Common Opals are frequently found in the basaltic formations 
of Australasia, The precious, or noble opal, which might be 
included under the head of precious stones, has been found 60 
miles north-west from Wilcannia, at a few feet from the surface, 
in layers between hard silicious sandstone. As much as £5 per 
oz. has been offered for good specimens. During 1890 the quantity 
of noble opal won from these mines was 195 Ib., valued at 
£15,600. The mines were not worked in 1891. This gem has 
also been found in basalt, near the Abercrombie River, and in 
sandstone, near Lismore. In Queensland opals are found in the 
Windorah district, where the labour of twenty men in 1890, 
produced opals valued at £3,000. Opal-bearing stone is known 
to exist in the ranges between Adavale and Cooper’s Creek, in 


the Charleville district, Queensland and the northern portions of 
New South Wales. 


Chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, and cat’s eye, are found in New 
? } e ? ? 


South Wales ; probably also in the other Colonies, particularly 
Queensland. 

Tripoli, or rotten stone, an infusorial earth, consisting of 
hydrous silica, which has some value for commercial purposes, has 
been found in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 

Meerschawm is reported to have been discovered near Tamworth 
and in the Richmond River district, in New South Wales. 

Mica is also found in granitic country, chiefly in the New 
England and Barrier districts. In Western Australia very good 
mica has been found at Bindoon, and also on the Blackwood 
River, near Cape Leeuwin. Some promising discoveries of mica 
have recently been made near Herberton, in Northern Queens- 
land. 





CLAYS, GEMS, AND GEMSTONES. 





CLAYS. 
Kaolin, fire-clays, and brick-clays are common to all the Healeon other 
Colonies. Except in the vicinity of cities and townships, however, ~ 
little use has been made of the abundant deposits of clay. 
Kaolin, or porcelain clay, although capable of application to 


commercial purposes, has not as yet been utilised to any extent. 


Asbestos has been found in New South Wales in the Gundagai, Asbestos. 
Bathurst, and Broken Hill districts—in the latter in considerable 
quantities. Several specimens of very fair quality have been met 
with in Western Australia. 


GEMS AND GEMSTONES. 


Many descriptions of gems and gemstones have been discovered Diamonds. 


in various parts of the Australasian Colonies, but systematic 


search has been made principally for the diamond. 


Diamonds are found in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland, but only in the first-named Colony have any attempts 
been made to work the diamond drifts. The principal diamond- 
fields are situated in the Bingara and Inverell districts, on the 
New England tableland, and Cudgegong, in the Wellington 
district. The Government of New South Wales has, on various 
occasions, obtained the services of experts to report upon the fields, 
as well as the gems which have been from time to time extracted 
from them, and these reports have generally been of an encouraging 
nature. 

The number of diamonds found in the Colony is estimated to be Be aeadaualty 
97,000, the largest one being of 52 carats, or 16:2 grains. The 
diamonds occur in old tertiary river drifts, and in the more recent. 
drifts derived from them. The deposits are extensive, and have 
not yet been thoroughly prospected. The New South Wales 
diamonds are harder and much whiter than the South African 
diamonds, and are classified on a par with the best Brazilian gems. 

During the year 1887 the diamond companies at Cope’s Creek, 
near Bingara, produced about 23,000 diamonds, weighing 5,151 








Corundum, 


Emeralds. 


MISCELLANEOUS GEMS. 





carats ; but in 1888, owing to the severe drought which occurred, 
the search for diamonds had to be temporarily abandoned. In 
1889 finds are reported to the extent of 2,196 carats, valued at 
£878. In 1891, 12,000 carats of diamonds were won in the 
Tingha and Inverell districts, but no value is given. With effi- 
cient methods of working this industry bids fair to become a 
profitable one. 


Under the generic name of Corundum are included the most 
valuable gems known to commerce, next to the diamond. The 
sapphire, which is the most common of these gems, is found in all 
the Colonies, principally in the neighbourhood of Beechworth, 
Victoria. 

Oriental emeralds are found in New South Wales, and in 
Gippsland in Victoria. An emerald mine, in which the gem 
occurs in granitic lode, was opened near Emmaville, in the Glen 
Innes district, during 1890; 225 carats of emeralds were won 
from the mine during that year and forwarded to London. During 
1891, the Emerald Proprietary Company obtained some 25,000 
carats, the value of which, when cut and finished, is expected to 
attain about £2 per carat. 


The yellow corundum, or Oriental topaz, has been found in New 
South Wales. Oriental amethysts also have been found in that 
Colony, and the red corundum, or ruby, the most valuable of all 


these gems, has been found in Queensland, as well as in New 
South Wales. 


According to an authority on the subject of gem-stones, rubies, 
Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly obtained 
from alluvial deposits, but have rarely been met with in a matrix 


from which it would pay to extract them. 


Chrysoberyls have been found in New South Wales ; spinel 


rubies, in New South Wales and Victoria ; white topaz, in all the 


Colonies ; and yellow topaz, in Tasmania. Ziron, tourmaline 

, > ? ? 
garnet, and other gem-stones of little commercial value, are found 
throughout Australasia. 





MINERAL WEALTH OF AUSTRALASIA. 





In South Australia some very fine specimens of garnet were Garnets. 
found, which caused some excitement at the time, as the gems 
were mistaken for rubies. The stones were submitted to the 
examination of experts, whose reports disclosed the true nature 
of the gems, and dispelled the hopes of those who had invested in 
the supposed ruby-mines of South Australia. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Australasia possesses invaluable mineral resources, and though Summary of the 
enormous quantities of minerals of all kinds have been won since sources of | 
their first discovery, the deposits, with the exception, perhaps, 
of gold, have only reached the first period of their exploitation. 
Vast beds of silver, tin, and copper ore and coal are known to 
exist, but their development has not reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage to enable an exact opinion to be expressed regarding their 
commercial value, though it is confidently held by mining experts 
that this must be enormous. 


In the year 1891 the total value of minerals raised, and the Value of 


; ‘ é minerals raised 
proportion due to each Colony, also the value per inhabitant, in 1891. 


were as follows :— 





Total Percentage each Per 


Colony. production. Colony. Inhabitant. 





£ 

New South Wales 6,395,561 
Victoria | 2,339,513 
Queensland | 2,299,560 
South Australia 365,945 
Western Australia... 130,094 
Tasmania aE 516,393 
New Zealand | 1,840, 686 
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The total value of minerals raised in 1891 exceeds by about 
£2,840,000 the average annual amount since 1852. It will, 


however, be easily understood that the proportion of mineral 
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VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION. 





wealth extracted per head of the population is much less than it 
was during the prevalence of the gold fever. In comparison with 
that of the years 1851 to 1871 the production of the precious 
metals is considerably reduced. Nevertheless the search for gold 
led to the expansion of the mining industry into other channels, 
and although the gold-mining population has decreased, the 
number of miners engaged in the extraction of other minerals has 
largely increased, and it is a question whether the total number 
of persons who gain their livelihood by mining pursuits at the 
present time is not equal to the number who were so engaged at 
the time when gold and coal alone were the great elements of the 
mineral wealth of the Australasian Colonies. The resources 
known to exist, and yet to be developed in these Colonies, are 
likely to maintain, for many generations to come, a large and 
prosperous mining population. 


Comparing the value of mineral production with the population 
the largest share is obtained by Queensland, with £5 14s. 6d. per 
inhabitant, and New South Wales ranks second with £5 11s, 10d, 
The high average of Queensland is due to the gold mines, while 
in New South Wales more than half the year’s wealth was con- 
tributed by the silver fields) The average per inhabitant for 
Australasia was £3 12s. 3d. 


The table on the next page shows the value of minerals raised in 
each of the Colonies during 1891, also the total production up to 
the end of that year, distinguishing the principal minerals. With 
regard to some of the Colonies the data are defective in respect to 
“other minerals,” but not to so great an extent as to seriously 
affect the gross total. Coal was the only mineral raised in New 
South Wales prior to 1852, and its production up to that date 
was valued at £279,923, Deducting that amount from the total 
value of Australasian minerals raised up to the end of 1891, the 


remainder, £441,608,210, represents the value of mineral produc- 


tion from 1852, equal to an average of £11,040,200 per annum 
for the forty years. 





TOTAL VALUE or MINERALS 
RAISED, ro 31st. DEC. 1891 


Gold shewn thus 


Silver & Silver-lead 





Coal & Shale 


Other Minerals 


N.S.Wales £ 86,760,768 
N. Zealand £ 57383430 
Queensland # 35,834,506 
S. Australia £ 21,802,207 
Tasmania £ 8,032,854 


W. Australia £ 1,050,329 





Printed at the Department of Lands, Sydney. N.S.W.1893 
Wrof Lithograph D.92.12 








Total value of Minerals raised during 1891, and to the end of that year. 









































Colony. Gold. | ghivertead. | COPPCr Tin, | Cont, | Baie? | yiinorai, | Total 

a ] oe | 
New South Wales— oe £ £ 28 £ | £ £ £ S 
During 1891 ......... 558,306 | 3,619,589 | 119,195, 133,963 | 1,742,796 78,160 | 143,552 6,395,561 > 
To end of 1891 ...... 38,633,488 | 11,302,095 | 3,481,923 | 5,675,663 | 25,809,041 | 1,416,712 | 441,846 | 86,760,768 S 
Victoria— | | , 
During 1891 ......... 2,305,596 6,008 216 5,092 QIAO aay ruses: 1,197 2,339,513 | & 
To end of 1891 ...... 229,787,892 | 94,930 191,423 679,111 TOS ONG Wee sctsces 191,569 | 231,024,116 4 
Queensland— | | Le] 
During 1891 ......... 2,017,536 | 21,879 865 116,387 | _ 128,198 | 14,695 2,299,560 
To end of 1891 ...... 28,052,199 498,590 | 1,958,112 | 3,925,310; 1,341,552} ......... 58,743 | 35,834,506 | & 
South Australia— | bye | 2 
During 1891 ......... a eee 235,317 tLe eros IL wtacn ener 5,031 365,945 a 
To end of 1891 ...... 101,727 | 19,986,767 USE f | eee eeepc Ill ge eosgoeca: 400,028 | 21,802,207 | b5 
Western Australia— | | Pf 
During 1891 ......... 115,182 250 4,462 LOS2003}} areetrectecue! ||) aeeeesseen [Pl osaceaces 130,094 B 
To end of 1891 720,717 } 250 | 144,462 15,900 | 169,000 1,050,329 | ~*~ 
Tasmania— | } 
During 1891 ........ 149,816 | 52,284 tee, 293,170 DIVO mscenee. | musieereee 516,393 & 
To end of 1891 ..... 2,388,499 | 91,653 | 617 | 5,301,355 | 250,780 | ........ I) Beeececere 8,032,854 nA 
New Zealand— ig a I 
During 1891 ......... 1,007,488 | 5,151 ANN eaccennce | _ 379,738 *448,305 1,840,686 > 

To end of 1891 ...... 47,433,117 | 140,148 | UAS6Gi lt) ate | 3,740,958 *6,051,341 | 57,383,430 | 

|, a - 
Australasia— | 7 | 
During 1891 ...) 6,279,453 | 3,705,161 | 360,059 558,880 | 2,293,259 78,160 | 612,780 | 13,887,752 | 
To end of 1891| 348,311,209 eee 25,781,170 | 15,615,727 | 31,221,472 | 1,416,712 | 7,312,527 | 441,888,210 
| | 











*Includes Kanri gum, £437,056, during 1891, and £5,831,743 to the end of that year. + Includes production of Northern Territory, valued at £98,149. | 
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FOOD SUPPLY AND COST OF LIVING. 


ONSIDERING the comparatively high rate of wages which 
prevails, food of all kinds is fairly cheap, and articles of 

diet which in other countries are almost within the category of 
luxuries, are largely used, even by the poorer classes. The 
average quantities of the principal articles of common diet 
annually consumed in the various Colonies of Australasia are 


given below :— 




































= 3 3 ; 
| 3 3 a sg ai as 3 3 3 
Article. | ag g | | 2 § 3 £ E & ‘ 
oe S o | @8 | &2 4! z 
A a & < < a 2 g 
x Ese ic 
Grain— | 
Wheat......... Ib.| 390 300 246 390 390 362 454 33 
Rice ..... .. .lb.} 11'8 Le POON) P28 Qos 8:2 8°6 | 10°7 
Oatmeal ......Ib.| 4°2 60 43 | 4:3 49 che tl heeace 4°9 
Potatoes ... Ib.| 206°5 |353°0 |281°0 |205°0 | 99°7 |550°0 | 461-0 1305-0 
Sugar ..1b.| 93:5 90°75 | 80°0 | 96°3 |106°2 | 87:0 | 86°8 | 91-2 
POA ta ossratuscsses lb.| 7°8 Ted. 8-4 | 6:5 | 106 67 6:2 7:3 
11°5 | 17:4 | 10°4 |} 21°9 | 24:2 | 10-2 92 | 13:4 
Beth Cersel ety cesar eas a | 40 
WG 27 WALOsGul eetea tll meee | anec’ fy ll ea als 
43°3 | 21°0 | 51°5 | 10°6 | 19°4 | 22:2 | 33:9 | 34-2 
| 
Ib.|176'8 |155°0 | 280-0 a oat 60°0 | 90°0 /161°1 
Mutton ...... lb.|104'8 | 98:0 | 90:0 | ies .» |150°0 |110°0 | 103°7 
Pork& Bacon.lb.| 9°5 | 12:0] .. : , | 10°8 
( | t 








Tt will be seen that the consumption of wheat varies from 246 
lb. in Queensland to 454 lb. in New Zealand, the average con- 
sumption being 334 lb. per head. Rice varies greatly in the 
quantity used, only 7-1 lb. being the consumption of Victoria as 
against 25-2 lb. in Western Australia. The consumption of oat- 


meal does not vary much, but it is larger in Victoria than in the 





AUSTRALASITAN MEAT CONSUMPTION. 





other Colonies. The use of tea is universal in Australia, the 
consumption being largest in Western Australia and Queens- 
land—with 10°6 lb. and 8-4 lb. respectively. Sugar also enters 
largely into consumption, the average being 93:5 lb. per head in 
New South Wales and 90°75 lb. in Victoria. Coffee is nota 
universal beverage in Australasia, the consumption being a little 
more than one-ninth that of tea. It is used most largely in South 
Australia and Western Australia, where the annual demand 
amounts to 21°9 oz. and 24:2 oz. respectively. 


The consumption per head of potatoes in some of the Colonies 
is probably less than the foregoing table shows ; thus in the case 
of Tasmania the returns show a consumption of 550 lb., and in 
New Zealand 4611b. It is probable that potatoes are in some 
years grown in excess of the local requirements, and the market 
in New South Wales and other continental Colonies not being 


sufficient to absorb this excess, it remains unconsumed or is given 


to live stock and poultry ; under the circumstances it is impossible 
to determine with exactitude the quantity entering into the food 
consumption of the population. 


The consumption of meat has been ascertained with exactness 
for only five Colonies, but these may be taken as fairly repre- 
senting the whole group. The average quantity of beef consumed 
in the year amounts to 161 lb. per head, that of. mutton to 
104 Ib., and of pork 11 1b.; in all, 276 lb. It would appear 
that each inhabitant of these Colonies requires daily about three- 
quarters of a pound of meat, and that during the year two sheep 
are killed for each member of the community, and one bullock to 
every five persons. It is obvious, therefore, that much meat 
must be wasted. 


The quantity of meat used by the Australasian people, as shown 
by the above figures, is the most remarkable feature of their diet. 
The consumption per inhabitant in Germany is 64 ]b., in Australia 
it is four times that quantity, while in the United States, a meat 


exporting country, the consumption is little more than half that 


Large con- 
sumption of tea. 


Consumption of 
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Consumption of 
meat, 
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of Australasia. 


The following table shows the meat consumption 


per head for the principal countries of the world :— 





Country. 


Ib. per 


Inhabitant. 





Great Britain ......... 
France ...... Leieenreaier 


Germany .. 
Russia ..... 
Austria .. 
Waly cssasvesaesees 
Spain .......-.000. 


BELGIUM Mas invevesiceens 
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United States 











Ib. per 
Inhabitant. 





Judged by the standard of the food consumed, the lot of the 


population of Australasia must appear far more tolerable than that 


of the people of most other countries. 


This will most clearly 


appear from the following table, the particulars given in which, 


with the exception of those referring to Australasia, have been 


taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 





Country. 


ib. per Inhabitant. 


Butter and | 
Cheese. 
Potatoes. 


Sugar. 








United Kingdom ... 


France... 
Germany 
RUSSIA iiaseas 
Austria 
Italy...... 
Spain 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark... 
Holland .. 
Belgium .. 
Switzerland 
Roumania 
Serviai cc.cceis 
United States 
Canada.. 


Australasia ........05 










Go 
i) 








He ~T0100 C—O 











‘fy 
6 | 3,532 
28 | 3,502 
20 | 2,152 


a 


2.597 
18 | 2,659 
112] 4,012 


40 | 144] 3,627 
5 | 140} 4,071 


240 | 4,635 
142 | 5,034 
110 | 2,766 


8 | 2,414 
8 | 2,422 
162| 3,415 


72| 4,013 
127 | 4,470 

















EXCESSIVE CONSUMPTION OF FOOD. 





Taking the articles of the foregoing list, with the exception of Thermo. 
yhamic power 
tea and coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of com- % foods. 
parison, it will be found that the amount of thermo-dynamic power, 
capable of being generated by the food consumed in Australasia 
is only exceeded by that of Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 
For purpose of comparison the figures of Dr. Edward Smith, 
F.R.S., in his well known work on Foods, have been used, and 
the heat developed has been reduced to the equivalent weight 
lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo-dynamic effect of 
food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, and regard 
has been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. The 
figures for potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of 
Statistics, but it is a probable supposition that but a small proportion 
of the quantity over 400 tb. set down for any country is required 
for human consumption, and the figures relating to some of the 
countries—notably the three just mentioned—are therefore ex- 
cessive. The substances included in this table are largely supple- 
mented both in America and Europe by other foods, but not more 


so than in these Colonies; and in the table just given will probably 


be found a just view of the comparative quantity and food-value 


ot the articles of consumption in each of the countries mentioned. 
To make such a comparison perfectly just the average amount of 
work which each individual in the community is called upon to 
perform should be taken into consideration. In Australasia the 
proportion of women and children engaged in laborious occupations 
is far smaller than in Europe and America, and the hours of labour 
of all persons are also less, so that the amount of food-energy 
required is reduced in proportion. 

In Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, under the heading of Hood coneumed 
‘Diet,’ is given a measure of the aggregate amount of work requirements, 
performed by persons doing physical and mental labour, and it 
would appear that the food of an average man, when burnt in the 
body, should be equal to at least 3,300 foot tons of work daily, 
that of a woman 2,200, and of a child 1,100 foot tons. For 


Australasia the average of all persons would be about 2,125 foot 





Tobacco, 


Consumption 
of intoxicants, 


CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO, 





tons, whereas, from the table just given, the amount of work 
which the daily food consumed by each individual in the Colonies 
from the principal foods consumed is equivalent to, is not less than 
4,470 foot tons. The quantity of food consumed in_ these 
Colonies would therefore appear to be far in excess of the actual 
requirements of the population, and though the excess may 
be looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of the 
wealth of the people whose circumstances permit them to indulge 
in it. 


The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Queensland and Western 
Australia than in any of the other Colonies, while the least 
consumption is in South Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 
Compared with other parts of the world, the average consumption 


of Australasia will not appear excessive :— 





Country. r || Country. 








| Austria-Hungary 
| Ttaly 

Spain 
Queensland H | Holland 
South Australia 2°12 || Belgium ... 


Switzerland 


| Sweden 


Denmark 
United Kingdom eke | Turkey 
France Sesvet|) 20D) ‘IlsUinitad Statesssc.i-cvesstass 
Germany 3° Canada 


Russia 2: Brazil 








Taking Australasia as a whole it compares very favourably 
with most of the European countries in the quantity of intoxicants 
annually consumed by each inhabitant, as the following statement 





CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 








shows. The figures, which are reduced to gallons of proof spirit 
from data given in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, would look 
even more favourable to Australasia were the fact of the large 
preponderance of males over females in these Colonies made a 
feature in the comparison :— 





| 
Consumption. Country. Consumption. 





United Kingdom 3°57 Portugal 3°00 
France 5°10 Holland 4:00 
3:08 Belgium 4:00 
2:02 | Denmark | 5:00 
2°80 Scandinavia | 4°36 
3°40 United States 2°65 
Spain........ seas ease sions 2°85 Australasia | 2°93 


gallons. | gallons. 














The following table shows the consumption for all the Colonies hhterdliee 
during the year 1891. In the case of South Australia and Western each Colony. 
Australia, whence no returns relating to breweries are obtainable, 
the consumption of beer has been assumed to be the average of 


the other five Colonies :— 





Spirits. Equivalent 
in 
Alcohol 
(proof) 
per 
inhabitant. 


Per inhab- 


Colony. 
Total. 


itant. 
Per inhab- 


Per inhab- 
itant, 





galls. | galls.) galls. .| galls. | galls. galls. 
New South Wales 1,268,368 | 111) 961,579} 0°84 |13,057,982 “49 2°83 


Victoria 1,358,900 | 1°19 | 1,969,192) 1-72 19,739,218 | 
Queensland ............| 465,734} 116] 258,978 | 





South Australia 206,902 | 0°65} 526,419 
Western Australia 75,014} 1:47] 209,819! 4° 


Tasmania 92,209 | 0°64 24,073 | 0°17 | 1,329,671 





| 
New Zealand 439,829 | 0:70| 108,028) 0-17] 4,814,811 





| 4 
Total and Means ....| 3,906,956] 1-02 | 4,058,088 | 1-06 (47,822,246 | 12°38 
} 





























Strength of 
Australian 
wines and beers. 


Income and ex- 
penditure of 
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STRENGTH OF LIQUORS. 





The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant is in Western 
Australia, Victoria being second. Wine is used most freely in 
Western Australia, Victoria, and South Australia, and beer in 
the Colony of Victoria. The average consumption of alcohol in 
all the Colonies amounts to 2-93 gallons of proof spirit per inhabi- 


tant, ranging from 4:15 gallons in Western Australia to 1:74 


gallons in New Zealand. The total for Victoria is 39 per cent. 
larger than that of New South Wales. The figures relating to the 
production of beer in Victoria may, however, be over-stated, for 
as no excise duty is levied in that Colony it is quite possible 
that the returns furnished by the various breweries are greatly 


exaggerated. 


It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are 
not heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported 
articles ; this belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Aus- 
tralian wines have a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof 
spirit, while from analyses recently made it would appear that the 
strength of these wines offered for sale varies from 24 to 37 per 
cent. of spirit. On the same authority it was stated that imported 
beers ranged from 13-88 to 15:42 per cent. in the case of English, 
and from 9:58 to 11°76 per cent. of proof spirit in Lager, while 
the local manufacture varied according to the make from 11:21 to 
15:12, the average being 13°75 per cent. Itis generally understood, 
however, that since the imposition of excise duties on colonial beer 
in 1887, the strength of the article has been somewhat reduced, 


and does not average more than 13 per cent. of proof spirit. 


COST OF LIVING. 


Sufficient data are not available to enable a calculation to be made 
of the cost of living in all the Colonies, but with the materials to 
hand an estimate can be arrived at for New South Wales. 


In the year 1892 an estimate was made of the yearly expendi- 
ture of the population of New South Wales, and it was found that 
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it amounted to £53,445,100. The distribution of this expenditure, Cost of living 
New South 








together with the rates per inhabitant, is shown below :— Wales. 
Total Per 
Expenditure. Inhabitant. 
‘3 £8; id. 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages . ............... 17,228,300 14 11 63 
Fermented and spirituous liquors .. .. 4,512,200 316 44 
PODBCCO:oancyssikacvoeiaecceseete es eA 1,414,300 1 3114 
Clothing and drapery ........... 8,391,600 L 2-°0 
Hurniguieteersesa serra ee ere 805,900 013 72 
ent or value of buildings used as dwellings ... 6,726,700 5 13 10 
Tocomotion js sccrcguseseseectthesessaece nero cnmaton: 1,705,600 1 8 104 
HMueliand ightetinccsess cre cnccattescestssstore see 1,797,300 T2105 
Personal attendance and service ... 1,918,000 112 53 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing...... 1,427,800 1 4 2 
Religion, charities, education...........ccccccseeseee 716,400 012 14 
Artiand ‘amusement seni esissceunoers cree sate tenes 995,900 0 16 104 
Books, newspapers, &C. ... isssseceessscsesseevecene 765,400 0 12 113 
Postage and telegrams, direct taxation ......... 743,100 0:12. 7 
Household expenses not included elsewhere .. 2,814,600 Vy Eek 
Miscellaneous expenses .........ccseccsenseeeennen ses 1,482,000 Sista | 





53,445,100 45 4 Bd 

The conditions of life and the standard of living are much the cost of living, 
same in all the Colonies, but it would undoubtedly be incorrect ae 
to assume that the average expenditure throughout Australasia 
is equal to that of New South Wales. Making an arbitrary 
reduction on the New South Wales rates of 10 per cent. for 
the other Colonies the expenditure for Australasia would be as 
follows :— 












Total Per 

Expenditure. Inhabitant. 
£ Lig, id, 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages ......... cc. 53,448,800 13 11 23 
Fermented and spirituous liquors . oe 13,998,600 311 04 
TODACCO! eia.tartarcctecos fiat ornenheee .. 4,887,700 1 2 3} 

Clothing and drapery . aye .» 26,033,900 612 1 
Hurmiturempee re wae ner rc ee nee 2,500,200 012 8 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings ... 20,868,800 5 5 103 
TOCOMOLION . seostineeen eccentric 5,291,400 1 6 103 
Fuel and Light ............... 5,575,900 1 8 34 
Personal attendance and service 5,950,400 110 24 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing .... 4,429,600 1 2 5% 






Religion, charities, education 2,222,500 O11 34 
Art and amusement .... 3,089, 700 0.15: 8 
Books, newspapers, &c. 2,374,600 012 O04 
Postage and telegrams, direct taxation 2,305,400 011 8} 
Household expenses not included elsewhere..... 8,731,900 2 4 3% 
Miscellaneous expenses .............cceseccnesseceees 4,597,700 1 Wie tere: 5 
£ 165,807,100 422 13 
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COST OF LIVING. 





The expenditure in New South Wales for the year given 
amounted to £45 4s. 54d. per head, or at the rate of 2s. 53d. per 


day. The daily expenditure may be thus distributed :— 





Proportion 


Penee per.day. of Expenditure. 





Clothing 

Rent. cyves'ecusnse ‘ 
Direct Taxes 
Sundries 











According to Mulhall the expenditure per inhabitant in the 
leading countries of Europe and in the United States is :— 





Expenditure Expenditure 
Country. per 
Inhabitant, 


Country. per | 
Inhabitant. | 


Ait 
United Kingdom 9 14 
France x) 
Germany 
Russia 
Austria 
Italy 
Spain 
Portugal ... 
Sweden 


° 


NNOonNKNOT 


Norway 
Denmark . 
Holland 

| Belgium 
Switzerland ..... 
United States 
Canada 


rDAOOe PROM 





RO 
ws 








The table just given affords but a partial view of the question 
of the cost of living; for if the total earnings of the countries 
above enumerated be considered as an element of comparison, it 
will be found that few countries approach New South Wales in the 
small proportion of income absorbed in providing food for the 
people. The following table, given on the same authority 
as the preceding, shows that, while the actual cost of food 
and drink is £18 7s. 11d. in this Colony, and £17 2s. 3d. in 
Australasia, as against £14 4s. 9d. in Great Britain, the earnings 


required to pay for this food are not larger proportionately than 
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in the countries which show most favourably in the table. The cost of food 
F z : compared with 
number of working days in the year is assumed to be 300, earnings, 


allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two Sundays :— 





| 
| Ratio of cost of | 
| food to earnings. 


Average annual 
Country. cost of food and 
beverage. 


Day’s earnings 
equal to annual 
cost of food. 





Per cent. Days. 
127 
132 
148 
156 
152 
153 
154 
Lid 
136 
143 
108 
138 
130 
135 

76 
98 


United Kingdom 
France 

Germany ... 
Russia ... 
Austria... 


Portugal ... 
Sweden 
Norway ... 
Denmark ... 
Holland .., 
Belgium 
Switzerland ,, 
United States.. 
Canada 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


Classification of O obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons 
workers formerly 


impossible; engaged in the various walks of life in Australasia was 
hitherto impossible, for although at the Census Enumerations of 
1881 and previous years the occupations of the people were made a 
feature of the inquiry, the classification, which followed closely that 
originally devised by the late Dr. Parr, was unsatisfactory, as it 
completely failed to distinguish between producers and distributors. 
To avoid a repetition of this defect the Census Conference, held 
at Hobart in March, 1890, abandoned the English system and 
adopted a scheme of classification more in accordance with sound 
Pinon oF principles. Under this classification population is divided into 
two great sections—breadwinners and dependents—and the 
breadwinners are arranged in their natural classes of producers 
and distributors, with their various orders and sub-orders. The 
classes may be shortly defined as follows :— 
Section A.—Breadwinners. 
Class I. Professional. 
Class IT. Domestic. 
Class Commercial. 
Class IV. Industrial. 


Class V. Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other 
Primary Producers. 


Class VI. Indefinite. 


Section B.—Dependents: Non-Breadwinners. 
Class VII. Dependents. 


Description of The description of the various classes and orders, together with 
classes. 


the number of males and females, exclusive of aborigines, belong- 


ing to each order are given in the following pages for all the 





PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT. 





Australasian Colonies with the exception of South Australia, 
whence returns are not yet available. 

Class I embraces all persons not otherwise classed, mainly Government and 
: «Defence, 
engaged in the government and defence of the country, and in 
satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social wants of its inhabi- 


tants. 
This class is divided into two orders :— 


Order 1. Persons engaged in government, defence, law, and 
1 = dest ~ } fo} ? ? d 
protection, not otherwise classed ; and 


Order 2. Persons ministering to religion charity, health, 
education, art, and science. 
Order | in its four sub-orders :— 
1. General Government. 
2. Local Government. 
3. Defence ; and 
4, Law and Order, contains the following number 
sons :— 


Colony, Males. Females. 
New South Wales * 7,183 89 
Victoria . 6,773 169 
Queensland .. . ; . 8,579 31 
Western Australi a 601 5 
Tasmania : - 1,050 6 
New Zealand 3,027 20 


Order 2 is divided into ten sub-orders as follows :— Persons 
F woe ministering to 
Religion. religion, &c. 
Charity, exclusive of hospitals. 
Health. 
Literature. 


Science. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Architecture, and 
Surveying. 


Education, 
Fine Arts. 
Music. 


Amusements. 
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Total engaged in 
professions, 


Persons engaged 
in domestic 
duties. 


DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT. 





The number of persons enumerated in Order 2 is shown in the 
following table :— 





Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales........ ....c.ccccese0e 13,697 10,305 24,022 
Victoria .. Sane via 13,221 9,565 22,786 
Queensland eoskhee 3,970 2,896 6,866 
Western Australia . ice 534 338 872 
MABMAN IAN ao asere Pacts 1,665 1,197 2,862 
INewsZealand ttre eeeooe ee 7,055 5,719 12,774 


It must be pointed out in connection with Class I, that persons 
in the employment of the State are distributed, as far as possible, 
according to their special employment, and not included in sub- 
order 1 of order 1. 


The following table ‘shows the totals of Class I :— 





Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South: Walese. Sscccesessvccvsase 20,880 10,394 31,274 
ViCbOLIRt carer nent ‘ 19,994 9,734 29,728 
Queensland ............. 7,549 2,927 10,476 
Western Australia ... 1,135 343 1,478 
Tasmanian isc cssesacescees DNS: 1,203 3,918 
New Zealand........... 10,082 5,739 15,821 


Class IT embraces all persons engaged in the supply of board 
and lodging, and in rendering personal services, for which 
remuneration is usually paid. It contains one order, No. 3, in the 
consecutive series of orders, and is divided into two sub-orders. 

1.—Board and lodging, and 


2.— Attendance. 


The numbers of people enumerated in Class II were :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 





New South Wales 17,563 40,830 58,393 
Wictoriane.-..cescettees A 15,082 42,448 57,530 
Queensland ............. ee 5,963 14,423 20,386 
Western Australia ... 1,135 1,540 2,675 
PASMANIG® cos.) isaereroee 1,429 5,751 7,180 
New Zealand ticccsscceie tities 5,537 19,391 24,928 


As the definition of Class IT points out, it includes only those 
persons performing domestic duties who are usually in receipt of 
money wages ; the much larger number of persons performing 
domestic duties without receiving money wages is enumerated 
amongst the dependents, Class VII, principally in sub-order 1 of 
order 23—persons employed in household duties, 


































PERSONS EMPLOYED IN AND FINANCE. 





TRADE 





Class III embraces all persons directly connected with the hire, property ana 
: : : . Finance. 
sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and security of property and 
materials, and with the transport of persons and goods, or engaged 
in effecting communications. It is divided into four sub-classes. 

A.—Property and Finance, 

B.—Trade, 

C.—Storage, and 


D.—Transport and Communication. 


The first of those sub-classes is comprised in one order, 4, 
described as persons who perform offices in connection with the 
exchange, valuation, insurance, lease, loan or custody of money, 


houses, land, or property rights. 


Order 4 contains four sub-orders :— 
1. Banking and Finance. 
2. Insurance and Valuation. 
3. Land and Flousehold Property. 
4. Property Rights not otherwise classed. 
The following are the numbers of people enumerated in sub- 
class A, Order 4 :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 


New South Wales ........ Seeeaenontees 6,904 651 7,655 











Victoria ..... 8,137 1,141 9,278 
Queensland 2,589 337 2,926 
Western Australia 372 51 423 
Tasmania 1,147 515 1,662 
New Zealand.. 3,414 342 3,756 





Sub-class B of Class [TI contains the seven Orders 5 to 11 in- jy, .cons eneared 


clusive, which are thus described :— in trade. 


Order 5. Persons dealing in Art and Mechanic Productions, 


in which matters of various kinds are employed in combi- 
nation, 


Order 6, Persons engaged in the Sale, Hire, or Exchange of 
Textile Fabrics and Dress, and of Fibrous Materials. 


Order 7. Persons engaged in dealing in Food, Drinks, Nar- 





cotics, and Stimulants, 


Dealers in art 
and mechanic 
production. 



























TRADING CLASS. 





Order 8. Persons engaged into dealing in and treating 
Animals, and dealing in Animal and Vegetable Substances, 
excluding dealers in Food. 

Order 9. Persons engaged in dealing in Minerals, &c., mainly 
used for Fuel and Light. 


Order 10. Persons engaged in dealing in Minerals other than 
for fuel ; and 


Order 11. Persons engaged as General Dealers, Speculators 
on Chance Events, or in Undefined Mercantile Pursuits. 


It has to be stated in connection with sub-class B that the 
rather numerous class of people who are manufacturers and 
dealers at the same time are classed amongst Manufacturers in 
Class IV, and that those who are both primary producers and 
dealers are grouped amongst the Primary Producers in Class V. 
Persons who are engaged both in dealing and in transportation 
are classed in sub-class D of Class IIT. 


Order 5 is divided into seventeen sub-orders, as follows :— 
1. Books, Publications, and Advertising. 










2. Musical Instruments. 
3, Prints, Pictures, and Art Materials. 
4, Ornaments, Minor Art Products, and Small Wares. 
5. Equipment for Sports and Games. 
6. Designs, Medals, Type, and Dies. 
7. Watches, Clocks, and Scientific Instruments. 
8. Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 
9. Arms and Explosives. 
10. Machines, Tools, and Implements. 
11. Carriages and Vehicles. 






12, Harness, Saddlery, and Leatherware. 
13. Ships, Boats, and Marine Stores. 






14. Building Materials and House Fittings (not elsewhere 
classed.) 






15. Furniture. 






16. Chemicals and by-products. 





Paper and Paper-makers’ Materials. 





TRADING CLASS. 





The persons enumerated in Order 5 are shown in the following 


table :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 3,022 241 3,263 
Victoria iockouee 2,118 414 2,532 
Queensland denera pane 632 712 
Western Australia . es 81 84 
Tasmania ... , a8 240 276 
New Zealand 1,321 1,504 


Order 6 contains the following three sub-orders :— Engaged in sale 
1. Textile Fabrics, ot textiles, 
2. Dress, 
3. Fibrous Materials, 
in which the persons shown below were enumerated :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total, 
New South Wales 5,048 881 5,929 
Victoria doc 5,163 901 6,064 
Queensland a 1,181 248 1,429 
Western Australia a 71 39 110 
Tasmania ha 467 120 587 
New Zealand 2,634 510 3,144 


Order 7 is also divided into three sub-orders, namely :— Engaged in sale 
1. Animal Food, arises: 
2. Vegetable Food, 
3. Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulants. 


It contains the following numbers of people :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 13,053 1,461 14,514 
Victoria Seaaeeen 13,052 1,401 14,453 
Queensland Seats 4,032 338 4,370 
Western Australia tice cicsessecnere 234 ll 245 
Tasmania 1,091 186 1,277 
New Zealand 6,478 557 7,035 


Order 8 comprises six sub-orders, persons dealing in :— Dealers in 
hs : animals, &e. 
1. Living Animals. 

. Manures and Animal Waste Products. 

. Leather, Raw Materials, and Manufactures. 

. Other Animal Matters. 
5. Seeds, Plants, Flowers, Vegetable Products for Fodder 

and Gardening Purposes. 


. Other Vegetable Matter not included elsewhere. 











TRADING CLASS. 





The following table shows the number of persons classified in 
Order 8 :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 95 58 3,016 
Hop 4,772 
Queensland sais 783 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


1,287 


ah Seating Order 9, which contains persons dealing in Minerals, &e., mainly 
in fuel, &e. 


used for Fuel and Light, is not further subdivided. The persons 


enumerated in this order are shown below :— 


Colony. Males. Females, Total. 

New South Wales 1,361 1,369 
Victoria Reh 1,896 i 1,961 
Queensland fi 63 66 
Western Australia . ee 1 1 
Tasmania ae 195 196 
391 397 


ae Order 10 is divided into three sub-orders, containing persons 
metals, 


dealing in— 
1. Stone, Clay, Earthenware, Glass, and Minerals not other- 
wise classed. 
. Gold, Silver, and Precious Stones. 
3. Metals other than Gold and Silver. 


The following are the numbers of persons enumerated in this 
order :— 
Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 1,490 27 1,517 
Victoria a5 is 1,648 1,665 
Queensland 401 405 
Western Australia 15 16 
Tasmania 155 ¢ 168 
838 8 846 


Speculators. Order 11, the last of the orders comprised in sub-class B, is 
divided into three sub-orders :— 
1, General Dealers (undefined). 
2. Speculators on Chance Events, 
3. Other Mercantile Persons undefined. 





PERSONS ENGAGED IN CARRYING. 





The persons enumerated in this order are shown in the following 

table :— 
Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 17,048 1,909 18,957 
Victoria es 23,452 3,509 26,961 
Queensland atae 5,900 889 6,789 
Western Australia .. us 980 164 1,144 
WASMASNIG cccccicvestis oats 1,762 270 2,032 
New Zealand 7,669 1,110 8,779 


The subjoined table shows the totals of the seven orders com- 
prised in sub-class B of Class IIT :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 43,980 4,585 48,565 
Victoria mee 51,832 6,576 58,408 
Queensland cate 12,983 1,571 14,554 
Western Australia .... twee 1,459 218 1,677 
Tasmania ons 4,034 626 4,660 
20,613 2,379 22,992 


Sub-class C of. Order 3 comprises only Order 12, Persons 
engaged in Storage, and this order is not further divided into 
sub-orders. The numbers of persons belonging to it in the 
different Colonies are shown below :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 78 79 
Victoria a 383 390 
Queensland ......... en nk 397 ie Coes 397 
Western Australia . 33 ia aan 33 
Tasmania 4 
New Zealand 1,035 


Traders of all 
kinds. 


Persons engaged 
in storage. 


Sub-class D contains one order, numbered 13, Persons engaged Carriers, 


in the Transport.of Passengers, Goods, or Communications. This 
order is divided into the following six sub-orders :— 


1. Persons engaged on Railways (not Railway Construction) 
or Steam Tramways. 
. On Roads. 


. On Seas, Rivers, and Canals. 


. On Postal Service. 
, Om Telegraph and Telephone Service. 
. Delivery of Documents, Parcels, and Messages. 








300 PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRANSPORT. 





Persons engaged AS the subjoined table shows, this order is a very numerous 
in transport. i 
one :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 30,873 500 31,373 
Victoria ; .8 29,930 1,544 31,474 
Queensland es 13,142 252 13,394 
Western Australia Se 2,833 52 2,885 
Tasmania 3,057 210 3,267 
New Zealand 15,269 144 15,413 

The totals of the ten orders 4 to 13 inclusive, comprised in 
Class III, are shown in the following table :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 81,835 5,737 87,572 
Victoria re 90, 282 9,268 99,550 
Queensland é . 29,111 2,160 31,271 
Western Australia be 4,697 321 5,018 
Tasmania Baas 8,242 1,351 9,593 
New Zealand 40,330 2,866 43,196 


Industrial Class ITV embraces all persons not otherwise classed, who are 
eas principally engaged in various works of utility, or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture, construction, modification, or 
alteration of materials so as to render them more available for 
the various uses of man, but excluding, as far as possible, all who 


are mainly or solely in the service of commercial interchange. 


This class is divided into the following seven orders :— 

Order 14. Persons engaged in connection with the manu- 
facture or in other processes relating to art and mechanic 
productions, in which materials of various kinds are 
employed in combination. 

Order 15, Persons engaged in connection with the manu- 
facture, or in repairs, cleansing, or in other processes 
relating to textile fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials. 

Order 16. Persons engaged in connection with the manu- 
facture or in other processes relating to food, drink, 
narcotics, and stimulants. 


Order 17. Persons, not otherwise classed, engaged in con- 
? ? ovo 


nection with manufactures or other processes connected 
with animal and vegetable substances. 











INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 





Order 18. Persons engaged in the alteration, modification, 
or manufacture, or in other processes relating to metals 


or mineral matters. 


Order 19. Persons engaged in the construction or repair of 
buildings, roads, railways, canals, docks, earthworks, 
&e. ; in the disposal of silt, dead matter, or refuse, or 
in operations the nature of which is undefined. 


Order 20. Industrial workers imperfectly defined. 


Persons who are both primary producers and manufacturers 
are not included in this class, but grouped in Class V, amongst 
primary producers. 


Order 14 contains the following fifteen sub-orders :-—- 


1. Books and publications, 
2. Musical instruments. 


eo 


Prints, pictures, and art materials. 


i 


Ornaments, minor art products, and small wares. 


iG 


Equipment for sports and games. 


Designs, medals, type, and dies. 


Secs 


Watches, clocks, and scientific instruments. 
8. Surgical instruments and appliances. 
9. Arms and explosives. 

10. Machines, tools, and implements. 

11. Carriages and vehicles. 

12, Harness, saddlery, leather, leatherware. 

13. Ships, boats, and their equipment. 

14. Furniture. 


15. Chemicals and by-products. 


The number of persons belonging to this order is as follows :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 





New South Wales 18,478 591 19,069 
Victoria crc tet. cas 28,130 1,024 29,154 
Queensland ....... 4,875 138 5,013 
Western Australia 1,946 4] 1,987 
Tasmania 1,528 36 1,564 





New Zealand....scscccsc Pe Rena 9,379 293 9,672 
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Industrial 
workers. 


Persons engaged 
in art and 
mechanic 
productions. 











INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 








Textile workers. | Order 15 is divided into three sub-orders :— 
1. Textile fabrics. 
2. Dress 


3. Fibrous materials. 


It comprises the following numbers of persons :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 7,637 16,878 24,515 
Victoria tantdntescereee 10,941 26,498 37,439 
Queensland a cea vectors 2,546 4,869 7,415 
Western Australia .............. 85 385 440 
Tasmania Falsiameaencoies 1,127 1,676 2,803 
New Zealand 8,698 10,739 19,437 


Manufacturing Order 16 is also divided into three sub-orders as follows :— 
food products, : 

1. Animal Food, 

2. Vegetable Food, 

3. Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulants. 


The numbers of persons classified under this order are shown 


below :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 6,653 247 6,900 
Victoria er 7,188 429 7,617 
Queensland ; f) 2,155 125 2,280 
Western Australia .... i eteet 258 6 264 
Tasmania 754 61 815 
4,299 154 4,453 


Treating anima) Order 17 comprises the following four sub-orders :— 
or vegetable . 5 
substances, 1. Animal Matters (not otherwise classed). 


2. Working in Wood (not elsewhere classed). 


. Workers in Vegetable Produce for Fodder. 


4, Paper Manufacturers. 


The following table shows the persons enumerated in this 
order :— 


Colony. Males. Females, Total. 


New South Wales ... 6,881 31 6,912 
Victoria 6,394 289 6,683 
Queensland 2,879 7 2,886 
Western Australia . fh 615 1 616 
Tasmania aA 781 7 788 
Maw Zealand tes. 5255 cscs 3,523 40 3,563 
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Order 18 also comprises four sub-orders :— Persons treating 
metals and 
1. Persons engaged in the Conversion of Coal and other minerals. 


Substances to purposes of Heat, Light, or forms of 


energy, not otherwise classed. 


2. Manufacturers and Processes related to Stone, Clay, 


Earthenware, Glass, and Minerals not otherwise classed. 
3. Precious Metals and Precious Stones. 


4. Other Metals. 


The numbers of persons enumerated in this order are shown in 





the following table : 








Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales ..........ccecceceues 13,053 8 13,061 
SVACLOTIO fic crovantict rst ener eens 15,373 66 15,489 
Queensland 4,195 6 4,201 
Western Australia 520 1 521 
Tasmania ....cermess 5 1,488 2 1,490 
NewsLealand sas sce asters 5,742 26 5,768 


Orders 14 to 18, of Class IV, comprise all those, who MAY ‘Total of indus 
4 ° A ; trial workers, 
properly be classed as finding employment in the manufacturing 
industries of the Colonies. The classification includes persons 
employed in factories as well as those who work in their own 
homes, the latter being especially numerous in Order 15, where | 
there is a great preponderance of female workers. A summary of 


the first five orders of Class IV is given below :— 






Colony. Males. Females. Total 
New South Wales ..... ...ceessceneee 52,702 17,755 70,457 
Wilctboriats sntvtsccvess ale 68,026 28,306 96,332 
Queensland ....... a 16,650 5,145 215795 
Western Australia . 3,424 404 3,828 
Tasmania sscrscepeers ies a 5,678 1,782 7,460 
New Zealand (i cosctccc sere iernk tee 31,641 11,252 42;893 





The horse-power employed in manufactories is known only in Horsz-power. 
the case of four Colonies, viz. :— 


New South Wales ....-..ccscccccsecseecscesssceesoees 30,469 | 
WiiGGONEA caer eassonct one is wi 31,614 | 
South Australia.. 
New Zealand 
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Value of plant. 


Value of 
materials used. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 





The value of the plant employed during 1891 is returned only 

for New South Wales and Victoria, and is given as follows :— 
New South Wales £4, 661,282 
Victoria 7,223,729 

With regard to Tasmania, the value of land, buildings, and plant 

is stated to be £564,775, while a similar return for New Zealand 

places the figure at £5,261,826. Assuming 40 per cent. of these 

amounts to represent the plant alone, the values would be— 


Tasmania £ 226,000 
New Zealand 2,104,700 


The value of the plant in the remaining three Colonies has been 
estimated as follows :— 
Queensland £1,388,100 
South Australia Do aaingtne? 9 ase OU, 
124,500 
The gross value of articles produced in manufacturing establish- 
ments is known in the case of three Colonies, and is stated as 
follows :— 
New South Wales £16,625,258 
Tasmania 858,171 
New Zealand 8,773,837 
The foregoing figures include, of course, the value of materials 
used, of wages paid, and of fuel. In New South Wales the 
returns obtained under the Census and Industrial Returns Act 
show that the value of materials used was £7,382,070, of wages 
paid £4,831,308, and of fuel £375,927, together £12,589,305, 
thus leaving the net value of production at £4,035,953. In New 
Zealand the value of materials used is given as £3,471,304, and 
of wages paid as £1,808,640, while the value of fuel may be esti- 
mated at £267,000, together £5,546,944, so that the net value 
of production would amount to £3,226,893. Similar figures for 
Tasmania are not available. Taking Australasia as a whole, it 


may be said that manufacturing, properly so called, is in its 


infancy. Most of the hands are employed in works depending on 
the natural production of the country, or in what may be termed 
domestic industries—that is, furnishing the supply of goods which 
must of necessity be produced on the spot. The Colony of Victoria 








BUILDERS AND KINDRED WORKERS. 





is perhaps of all the Colonies the possessor of the most varied 
classes of industries ; but the signs are not wanting that other 
Colonies will soon seek in manufacturing industries outlets for 
capital which they have hitherto found in other channels. 


The remaining two orders of the industrial class contain to- Employed 
2 building or 













































gether quite as many persons as the five orders already mentioned. constructing. 
Order 19 is divided into three sub-orders, as follows :— 
1. Houses and Buildings. 
2. Roads, Railways, Earthworks, &c., or undefined. 
3. Disposition of Dead Matter or Refuse. 
The following figures show the numbers of persons classified 
under this order :-- 
Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South South Wales .........ccc000 caseccnsces 38,024 6} 38,027 
Wictoriavcctcrc san nace mertins 33,545 18 33,563 
Quéenslandis).iecesccsesnse 10,763 4 10,767 
Western Australia 913 3 920 
‘Tasmania cats gke pte 5,166 = 5,166 
New Zealand............... 12,667 12 12,679 
Order 20, which is not divided into sub-orders, comprises 
industrial workers imperfectly defined. The numbers of persons 
enumerated in this order are as follow :— 
Colony. Males. Females, Total. 
New South Wales 32,427 30 32,457 
WACLOLIASs . eotssese seaaes 38,195 349 38,544 
Queensland ............. 14,602 20 14,622 
Western Australia . 1,632 a 1,632 
Pasmaniay ncisanavstee: 3,350 40 3,390 
INGweZealand. snes May tees eeter ene a eter cies 14,888 61 14,949 
The totals for Class IV are shown in the following table : 
Colony. Males. Females, Total. 
News South Walesiti.sisssvscisccectutceiececse 123,153 17,788 140,941 
VACUOMIAY cise erected 139,766 28,673 168,439 
Queensland ......... 42,015 5,169 47,184 
Western Australia 5,973 407 6,380 
Tasmania........... 14,194 1,822 16,016 
New Zealands ter cencconcmmcn neni: 59,196 11,325 70,521 
Class V embraces all persons mainly engaged in the cultivation Primary 
industries, 


or acquisition of food products, and in obtaining other raw 


materials from natural sources. 


Order 21 is the only order com- 


prised in this class, and is defined as containing persons directly 


U 
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Classification engaged in the cultivation of land, or in rearing or breeding 
of primary F 3 Mal - 
workers. animals, or in obtaining raw products from natural sources. This 


order is divided into six sub-orders, as follows :— 


1. Agricultural Pursuits. 

2. Pastoral Pusuits. 

3. Fisheries, the Capture, Preservation, or Destruction of 
Wild Animals, or the acquisition of Products yielded 
by Wild Animals. 

. Forestry, or the acquisition of Raw Products yielded by 
Natural Vegetation. 

. Persons engaged in the Conservancy of Water in all its 
forms, and in Water Supply from Natural Sources. 


. Mines, Quarries, or the acquisition of Natural Mineral 
Products. 


No proad The conditions of production in the Australasian Colonies are 
distinction, . ; A 5) e 
pastoral and such that it is difficult to draw a marked line of separation 


ee between the followers of the various pursuits. A man may be 
set down as engaged in agriculture, while at the same time he 
may be engaged in stock-raising or dairy-farming. Asa matter 
of fact there are few farmers who are not so engaged. A false 
impression of the value of agricultural or pastoral production 
would therefore be obtained if the total value of production here- 
after given were divided by the number of hands employed and 


the value set down as the production per head. 


Agricultural In each Australasian Colony fully one half of the total 
pursuits. ‘ . 
number of persons belonging to Class V are returned as being 


engaged in Agricultural pursuits, and in some cases they amount 
to two-thirds of the total. The figures for each Colony are as 
follow :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales .....,..csscsscsscssecessceces 67,524 1,022 68,546 
Victoria scstu 293090 6,028 85,118 
Queensland wee «= 3, DL 6,089 39,980 
Western Australia... ies re 4,378 164 4,542 
Tasmania w. —:14,584 1,447 16,031 
New Zealand 56,671 2,387 59,058 








PASTORAL PURSUITS. 













The number of people engaged in pastoral pursuits is very Pastoral 
pursuits. 





much larger in New South Wales than in any of the other 






Colonies, as will be seen from the following table :— 















Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New: Souths Wales scadessstiess iecstem one: 31,052 1,092 32,144 
Victoria ...ccccccceees 10,510 4,814 15, 324 
Queensland 13,651 653 14,304 
Western Australia 1,705 170 1,875 
Tasmania ae 2,040 407 2,447 
New Zealand 9,279 270 9,549 











Those engaged in fisheries, in preserving, capturing, or des- Fisheries. 
tohete} F) fof 5 


troying wild animals are not a very numerous class, as the fol- 






lowing figures show :— 























Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
INew Southawiales! pacers inservice amteaharseneseaness 1,664 2 1,666 
VACTORIA sicaecree ; 1,608 7 1,615 
Queensland 786 12 798 
Western Australia . 587 5 542 
Masmanian caccaccccrte 486 25 511 
iNew Zenland’eaticccciccs cite ; 1,895 5 1,900 


The number of persons finding employment in forestry, or in Forestry. 
the acquisition of natural vegetable products, is not much larger 
than the last-mentioned sub order :—— 





Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
INGW: South sWiales iecccccsncccsdiconssvecciniesnmeiit: ; 1,651 2 1,653 
VA CCONIAI erent teriees aeecaecnecre rote heen a rs Men eeRO ote 1,832 as 1,882 
Qtreensland! 2x w.cvcacnctsasvuescangcishnacrener earn TS O2 2 wees 1,102 
Western Australia ‘ shoraateel 299 2 301 
Tasmania ........... a a 543 ? 545 
New Zealand 2,988... 2,988 


In the two last-mentioned sub-orders the number of persons Water 

enumerated in New Zealand is larger than that in any of the tees 
other Colonies, while in the following sub-order, comprising the 
people engaged in water-conservancy and supply, the number 
enumerated in New South Wales is larger than that enumerated 


in all the other Colonies together :— 







Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
INewiSouthsW alesis tac ccrcstree hn oeece eee ares 1,761 a 1,762 
WVAGtOLIGT 2). ccraccstes aah re 395 1 396 
Queensland ..... LSPs 25 18] 
Weestern: Australia!) i .ccucetsuscntseetaceecuan eminent 216 1 217 
Tasmania yvcsc. vcs : ; ae — AGE 5 46 


New Zealand 121 
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Miners. 


Independent 
class. 


MINERS, 





The sixth sub-order of primary producers are the persons 
engaged in mines, quarries, or the acquisition of natural mineral 
products. The numbers enumerated in each Colony are as fol- 


low :— 


Colony. Males, Females, Total, 







New South Wales 30,603 1 30,604 
Victorias carina 24,638 11 24,649 
Queensland : 11,622 5 11,627 
Western Australia 1,269 “i 1,269 
TasSMania.scencsesees : Aces 3,987 1 3,988 
News Zealand chrch. scsaaineria tatninerimugreametiiamer emacs 16,906 23 16,929 


The total number of primary producers is therefore as fol- 





lows — 
Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New. South: Wales) (.. vesvsisesscasssvaccrsecens 134,255 2,120 136,375 
Vi CbOrIa cc seaaininsisenseeiencsenniassaeelcnarerta tans 118,073 10,861 128,934 
Queensland. [Ae shan svaccess sone eens cess f 61,233 6,759 67,992 
Western Australia . wes 8,404 342 8,746 
Tasmania wvacisscossesseeeseabnses fh 21,686 1,882 23,568 
New: Zealand, .ccccsscsessdassaussrestivogsnenevers 87,860 2,686 90,546 


Full particulars regarding the value of, the labour of primary 
producers are given in previous chapters, and a summavy will 


be found at the close of this chapter. 


Class VI is the last class of bread-winners to be considered. It 
only comprises one order, 22, defined as persons whose occu- 
pations are undefined or unknown, embracing those who derive 
incomes from sources which cannot be directly related to any 
other class. It is divided into two sub-orders, as follows :— 


1, Persons of independent means, having no specific occupa- 


tion, or undefined. 


bo 


. Others undefined, both as regards means and particular 
occupation. 


The number of persons enumerated in Class VI is shown in 


the following table :— 







Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New: South Wales. cicsciccc.ccescpessecseses 4,750 5,632 10,382 
NACLOLIAN i schsesae cer sees 4,488 13,286 17,774 
Queensland ..... ..... 1,844 549 2,393 
Western Australia . . 300 208 508 
Tasmania jssscccii ; 567 569 1,136 


New Zealand 4,341 3,410 7,751 





DEPENDENTS. 





The subjoined table summarises the six classes of bread- 


winners in each Colony :— 
Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales 382,436 82,501 464,937 
Victoria 387,685 114,270 501,955 
Queensland ee 147,715 31,987 179,702 
Western Australia.. rica 1 el Oae 3,161 24,805 
Tasmania 48,833 12,578 61,411 
207,346 45,417 252,763 


As would naturally be expected the males greatly preponderate 
in all the foregoing classes, except Class II, where, owing to the 
great number of females included in sub-order 2, Attendance, 
there is a preponderance of females for the whole class. The 


only other sub-order in which this takes place is Class IV, 
Order 15, sub-order 2, Persons engaged in the Manufacture of 
Dress, but the percentage which this sub-order bears to the whole 


class is not high enough to affect the figures relating to the class. 


In gub-order 1 of Class VI, which comprises persons of indepen- 
dent means, females also outnumber males in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Tasmania. In Class VII, on the other hand, there 
is a great preponderance of females. ‘This class is defined as 
embracing all persons dependent upon relatives or natural 
guardians; including wives, children, and relatives not other- 
wise engaged in pursuits for which remuneration is paid ; and all 
persons depending upon private charity, or whose support is a 
burthen on the public revenue. It is divided into two orders, as 


follows :— 

Order 23—Persons dependent upon Natural Guardians ; and 

Order 24—Persons dependent upon the State, or upon Public 
or Private Support. 

Order 23 is further divided into three sub-orders, viz. :— 

1. Persons engaged in domestic duties for which remunera- 
tion is not paid. 

2. Dependent Scholars and Students. 


3. Dependent Relatives not stated to be performing domestic 


duties. 
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Dependents, 


Criminal class. 


DEPENDENTS. 





The numbers of persons enumerated in Order 23 are shown 
below :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 214,525 428, 961 643,486 
Victoria . 198,129 421,498 619,627 
72,975 136,571 209,546 

7,903 16,641 24,544 

27,603 55, 860 83,463 

122,410 246,768 369,178 


Order 24 is divided into the following two sub-orders :— 
1. Persons supported by Voluntary or State Contributions. 


2. Criminal Class. 


The following table shows the persons enumerated in this order 
in each Colony :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 8,520 3,958 12,478 
Victoria 6,792 4,562 11,354 
Queensland Re 3,089 1,381 4,470 
Western Australia . spaeense 260 173 433 
Tasmania Rares 1,124 669 1,793 
3,121 1,596 4,717 


A large proportion of the persons enumerated in this Order are 
prisoners, the number of such included in sub-order 2 being in— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 


New South Wales é 346 2,654 
Victoria 302 1,786 


The total number of persons enumerated in Class VII is, there- 
fore, as follows :— 


Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 223,045 432,919 655,964 
Victoria ee 204,921 426,060 630,981 
Queensland ies 76, 137,952 214,016 
Western Australia siyehins 5 be 16,814 24,977 
Tasmania : 8,727 56,529 85, 256 
248,364 373,895 


A small residue of the population remains to be accounted for— 


those who, from the way in which their schedules were filled in, 


could not be defined as bread-winners or dependents. In 














WORKERS IN EACH COLONY. 





Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, these Persons of no 
specific calling, 


people seem to have been included in sub-order 2, of Class VI, 


while in New South Wales and Victoria they were tabulated as 


unspecified, and numbered :— 


Colony. 


New South Wales 
WiCbOria niiccrvevss coacewascapsecwsbecscs ess 


Males. Females. 
2,522 531 
5,483 1,421 


Total. 
3,053 
6,904 


In the following table are shown the totals of the seven classes 


of occupations for each Colony, a distinction being made between 


bread-winners and dependents :— 


















































Colonies. 
Class. 
New South) v.40. Queens- | Western | Tas- New 

Wales. Victoria. | “land. |Australia| mania, |Zealand. 
I te nC 20,880 19,994 7,549 1,135 2,715 10,082 
nice Females 10,394 9,734.| 2,927 | 343 1,203 5,739 
PROFESSIONAL. 1} otal 31,274 29,728 | 10,476 | 1,478| 3918 | 15,821 

I ( Males .. 17,563 15,082 | 5,963} 1,135) 1,429 

Domeattc, «+ Females 40,830 42,448 14,423 1,540 5,751 

PE (Total .. 58,393 57,530 | 20,386 | 2,675 | 7,180 
nr Males .. 81,835 29,111) 4,697 40,330 
pa = Females 5,737 2,160 321 2,866 
CoMMERCIAL, Total .. 87,572 31,271 5,018 43,196 
Iv. Males..} 123,153 139,766 42,015 5,973 14,194 | 59,196 
ery Females 17,788 28,673 | 5,169 407 1,822 | 11,325 
BO Total ..| 140,941 168,489 | 47,184 6,380 | 16,016 | 70,521 
EVis Males .. 134,255 118,073 61,283 8,404 21,686 87,360 
PRIMARY Females 2,120 10,861 6,759 342 1,882 2,686 
PRODUCERS. (Total a 136,375 128,934 67,992 8,746 23,568 90,546 
VI Males .. 4,750 4,488 1,844 300 567 4,341 
INDEFINITE Females} 5,632 13,286 549 208 569 3,410 
rae Total .. 10,382 17,774 2,393 508 1,136 7,751 
Tora Males 382,436 387,685 | 147,715 21,644 48,833 | 207,346 
BRRAD WINNERS Females 82,501 114,270 | 31,987 3,161 12,578 45,417 
zi Ara Total 464,937 501,955 | 179,702 | 24,805 61,411 | 252,763 
VIL Males 223,045 204,921 | 76,064 8,163 28,727 | 125,531 
DEPENDENTS Females 432,919 426,060 | 137,952 16,814 56,529 | 248,364 
ne hat ae Total 655,964 630,981 | 214,016 | 24,977 85,256 | 373,895 

(Males .. 2,522 5,483 
UNSPECIFIED. {Females 531 1,421 | 
Total .. 8,053 6,904 | 

TorAt Males .. 608,033 598,089 | 223,779 | 29,807 77,560 

Pactuanion Females} 515,951 541,751 | 169,939 | 19,975 | 69,107 

HP Total ..| 1,128,954 | 1,139,840 | 393,718 | 49,782 | 146,667 
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Value of 


For the year 1891-92, the value of primary production was 
production. ¥ 


£89,860,500, of which amount the total share of each Colony, and 


Distribution of 


the value per inhabitant in each Colony, were as follows :— 





























. Jalue of Value 

Colony. | Belin Production: per Inhabitant. 
£ sed: 
New South Wales . | 28,942,360 | 25. 6. 2: 
Victoria 19,919,610 A yi eh 
Queensland 12,545,660 31 4 8 
South Australia .. 6,841,675 DAs lame! 
Western Australia . 1,468,340 = | 29 910 
Tasmania 3,023,940 | 20 6 0 
INGw: Zealand ir ative nace ceronante oe 17,118,915 27 3 5 
Australasia’ cavercsessweerceiniese 89,860,500 23. fe 4 








The distribution of the production of the Colonies, under the 

































production, 
various branches of primary industries, was as follows :— 
ianae i ; Dairyi Forest 
| yan airying, Hoe! Forestry 
Colony. | Agriculture. Ronn Poultry- pea and 
| ~ [Farming, &c.| * | Fisheries. 
\ | 
] | 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales....| 3,584,500 | 14,725,000 | 2,735,600 | 1,501,700 
Wictoriains. tcc. orator 7,009,100 6,283,000 3,038,000 1,250,000 
Queensland .......... | 1,922,000 | 6,616,000 945,400 762,700 
| 
South Australia ...... 3,045,200 2,379,600 768,925 365,950 282,000 
Western Australia ..| 380,900 532,000 | 11 130,090 310,000 
Tasmania 43,01): 54s 1,046,300 735,000 382 | 516,390 343,700 
New Zealand .. 5,518,000 6,957,000 | 2,196,225 | 1,403,630 | #1,044,060 
Australasia...... 22,506,000 | 38,227,600 | 10,182,050 | 13,450,690 | 5,494,160 
* Kauri gum production included hereunder. 
Comparison Compared with the older countries of the world, the amounts 
with older eet = Sih 
countries, stated above are by no means insignificant, and as regards pro- 


duction per head, Australia exceeds any other country of which 
the records are available. Although the data are incomplete on 
which an exact statement can be founded, there is sufficient infor 


mation to warrant the assertion that from primary industries 
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alone, Australasia produces more per inhabitant than the combined sonra 
industries of any other country, and a consideration of this fact favourably. 
will perhaps explain the general prosperity which these Colonies 

have enjoyed, and the ease with which they bear their apparently 

great indebtedness. The following figures, showing particulars 
respecting the primary industries of the world, are taken from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary :— 





Country. | Per head of Population. 





5 ad: 
United Kingdom 311,000,000 10 
YAN CO asiacecsesens ‘ th 470,000,000 3 
Germany .... cael 449,000,000 
Russia | 578,000,000 
Austria... | 337,000,000 
206,000,000 
; 177,000,000 
Portugal .... 32,000,000 
Sweden | 50,000,000 
Norway .... eal 18,000,000 
Denmark .... 35,000, 000 
Holland B 39, 000,000 
Belgium 62,000,000 
Switzerland 19,000,000 
United States ... 883,000, 000 
Canada 59,000,000 
Argentina | 42,000,000 


PNR OF CS 








_ One we 


Australasia (1891—-92)....... s..seeee 89,860,500 





Judged by the aggregate production, New South Wales stands Aggregate pro- 


A oe A ion of New 
far above the other Colonies, a position which it owes to the south Wales. 


largeness of its interests in pastoral pursuits. The value of the 
return from this industry was £14,725,000, a sum greater than the 
total production of every Colony except Victoria and New Zealand 
from all primary industries. As regards the average production 
per inhabitant, Queensland stands first and Western Australia Production per 
second, while Victoria is lowest, with little more than one half of the 
production per head of the first-named Colony. Such a condition of 
things is only what might be anticipated from the circumstances of 
the Colonies. But a comparison of the production of the Colonies 
from primary industries per head of population is liable to give a 





Production com- 
pared with area. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 





fallacious importance to the Colonies with large territories and 
scanty population, for it is but a natural expectation that where the 
population of a country is dense, a large proportion of it will 
be engaged in other than primary industries. If the production 
be compared with the extent of territory enjoyed by each Colony 
it will be found that the positions of several of the Colonies are 
reversed. Thus Victoria occupies first position with an average 
production of £226 13s. 2d. per square mile, while Western 
Australia has the lowest return of £1 7s. 8d. The following, as 
well as the preceding table, bear testimony to the great natural 
resources of New Zealand, which has an average production per 
head of £27 3s. 5d. and per square mile of £163 17s, 3d. :— 

Total production per 


square mile. 


d, 


Colony. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


1 
2 
4 
5 


wooo 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS. 
P <IOR to 1842 no municipal institutions existed in Austra- Commencement 
] 


of municipal 


asia. On the 20th July of that year an Act of the Legis- government in 
: ‘ Australasia. 
lative Council of New South Wales (6 Vic. No. 3) was assented 
to, providing for the incorporation of Sydney, and on the 12th of 
the following month another Act (6 Vic. No. 7) was passed, which 


granted municipal government to Melbourne. In the former case 


the town was raised to the dignity of a city. Melbourne was, 
however, proclaimed a town, and remained as such till 1847, at 


which date letters patent were received conferring the same 


privilege as that enjoyed by Sydney. In 1849 municipal govern- 
ment was instituted in South Australia by the incorporation of 
Adelaide. In New Zealand an Act was passed in 1852, dividing 
the Colony into six provinces, the local administration of which 
was vested in provincial Councils. This system remained in force 
till 1876, when the measure was repeaied, and the whole Colony, 
except the area within the forty-one boroughs then existing, was 
subdivided into counties, and a system of local county government 
came into operation. In 1858 Hobart, in Tasmania, was incorpo- 
rated, and in 1859 systems of local government were initiated in 
Queensland and Western Australia by the incorporation of 
Brisbane and Perth. In Victoria a general system of local 
government came into force in 1874. Queensland adopted a 
general system in 1879, and South Australia in 1887. 
The power of corporate bodies to impose taxation for local Powers of 
corporate bodies. 

purposes differs considerably in New South Wales, Tasmania, and 
Western Australia, from that existing in the remaining Colonies 
of the group. Asvwill be seen in the following table, the Colonies 


mentioned have a considerable area outside local supervision ; the 
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Small area 
incorporated in 
some Colonies. 


Rates—how 
assessed, 


INCORPORATED AREAS. 
disproportion between the incorporated and unincorporated areas 
in New South Wales is specially marked. The incorporated and 
unincorporated areas and the various classes of municipal divisions 
for each Colony for which there is information were as given 
herewith. The returns from New Zealandand Western Australia 


are not to hand :— 

















| a Area still 
Colony. Incorporated Areas, divided into— Theor ported Bu sricontot 
| Districts. | Government. 
sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
New South Wales} Boroughs and Municipalities ... 2,426 | 308,274 
WilCtOriais teaecoess ce Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and 
| SHinesiinvcrssut nce cer aitetalees | 87,078 806 
Queensland ......... | Boroughs, Shires, and Divisions 668,252 245 
South Australia...) Corporations and District Coun-| 
cil Divisions . eat | 42,527 28,084 
Tasmania... acct Municipalities, Town Districts, | 
and Road Trusts 11,160 | 15,056 





In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania, the rates are assessed on the annual 
value ; in Queensland, on the capital value ; and in New Zealand 
the property within counties and road districts is assessed on the 
capital value, while in boroughs and town districts both descrip- 


tions of assessment are adopted. The returns for each Colony 

















‘were ‘— 
a =e =o: = Go - 
Colony. | Capital Value. | Annual Value. 
| £ | 
New South owales!.:ssxneacsssstestsretee tee 144,277,400 
Victoria 203,351,360 
Queensland . 49,154,977 
South Australia ..... ; . 
Masmania;. sos. cca secees 












* No returns. 
The annual value shown for Tasmania is to a certain extent 
overstated by the fact that the same property may be rated 


separately for one or more assessments, as for Municipal, Road 





REVENUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 
Trust, or Town Board purposes. The New Zealand returns are 
similarly affected, some of the various divisions overlapping, but 
the error from this source can be but small. There are no returns 
from Western Australia. 

The revenue and expenditure of local bodies previously par- pret 
ticularised is given below. In the receipts, the amount of the t* 
Government endowment is specified, while in the expenditure the 
ourlay, on public: wor ksi is Similarly treated ; — 





Receipts. Expenditure. 


| 
Colony. - a Sey 


Govern: |Rates, &e.| Total. ee | Other. Total. 
1 
} 
| 





| 
} 


New South Wales........] 168,306 826,608 994,914 649,230 | 441,306 | 1,090,536 
Victoria ..| 514,375 | 1,365,486 | 1,879,861 | 1,201,275 | 896,111 2,097,386 
Queensland 7S 59,253 347,983 507,236 341,219 189,550 5 30,769 
South Australia .. , 131,843 218,980 350,823 222,988 130,543 353,531 
Tasmania ah 26, 182 | 120,534 146,716 oF Melons 151,405 
New Zealand 118,941 846,168 | 965,109 495,252 460,399 | 955,651 











Through the inclusion of the Loan Accounts in the general 
returns, the expenditure per inhabitant in each case, shows an 
excess over the revenue per head. A vigorous works policy must, 
however be maintained till the various incorporated areas are 
improved to the extent that will satisfy the demands of permanent 
settlement. 

The revenue of local bodies per head of population in incor- Revenue per 
porated districts, and per square mile of territory in incorporated 
area, was, as far as could be ascertained, as follows :— 





| Receipts per Square Mile 


Receipts per Inhabitant. of Incorporated Area. 





Govern- Other Govern-| Other | 
ment. Sources, a ment. flieee cal 


Total. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Tasmania 


New Zealand . . 


_ 
Noe 


Boks 





mw Oe fart 
ol CES 


_ 














Water and 
Sewerage works 
in New South 
Wales. 


Water Supply 
and Irrigation 
Works in 
Victoria, 


WATER AND SEWERAGE WORKS. 





The large revenue obtained per square mile in New South 
Wales is due to the circumstance already explained, that the 
area incorporated is small compared with the total territory of 
the Colony, and comprises for the most part only urban 


settlements. 


The Country Water Supply and Sewerage Act of New South 
Wales was passed in 1880. Under the provisions of this measure 
municipalities outside the county of Cumberland are entitled to 
construct, or have constructed for them by the Government, 
works for water supply and sewerage, provided the construction 
of the same be approved by the Governor-in-Council, and the 
municipalities agree to pay back the original cost of the works, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. The Govern- 
ment pays the certified cost of the works, and the munici- 
palities repay the Government by instalments extending over a 
period of sixty years. Under the operations of this Act twelve 
water supply works have been carried out by the Government 
and three by municipal councils. The amount advanced by the 
Government to local bodies under this Act to the end of 1892 
was £299,580. 


The Government of Victoria, prior to the establishment of the 


Trusts for Water Works, Irrigation, and Water Supply, advanced 
money from the Public Loans Account to local bodies requiring 
assistance to construct these works. The amount advanced for the 
development of the services to June, 1892, was £385,177, which 
has to be repaid into a sinking fund, or by annual instalments. 
The amount so repaid is £66,822. The figures just given are 
exclusive of the advances to the city of Ballarat for the water 
supply works, as these are now under a special commission. The 
outstanding debt of the Ballarat Water Commission is given on 
page 322. Under a special Act, the Government have power to 
advance funds to shires for the construction of tramways, and 
£60,511 has been so advanced up to June, 1892. In Queensland 
and New Zealand the Governments have advanced £682,897 and 





MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS, 





£468,249 respectively for municipal purposes. In the former 
Colony the whole amount has been paid out of General Loans 
Account. 


The amount of outstanding municipal loans for each Colony Municipal loans. 
furnishing returns is shown below. ‘The figures include the 


liabilities to the Government :— 





Colony. Outstanding Loans, 





£ 

New South Wales 2,093,355 
Victoria : : 3,522, 468 
Queensland .. Pan 1,333,527 
Tasmania ; 416,500 
New Zealand 3,027,392 








Against these gross liabilities sinking funds are established in Sinking funds. 
some of the Colonies. The amount to the credit of local bodies in 
New South Wales and Victoria, was £162,747 and £225,216 
respectively ; there is also a fund in Queensland, but the amount 


accumulated cannot be given. 


BOARDS AND TRUSTS. 


In addition to the various forms of local government already Lae ees 
mentioned there are bodies known as Boards, or Trusts, whose 
function it is to construct and supervise certain works which, 
generally speaking, have been established for the benefit of dis 
tricts differing from, and in most cases larger than, the areas 
incorporated for ordinary municipal purposes. These bodies are 
usually composed of members representing respectively the cen- 
tral government, the municipalities affected by the works in 
question, and other persons directly interested in the particular 
undertakings ; and asa rule they raise the funds necessary for 


carrying out the works they control, by means of rates on the 





New South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 
















BOARDS AND TRUSTS. 





assessed value of the properties benefited, just as is the case in 
regard to municipalities. 


In New South Wales there are the following Boards :—Metro- 
politan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, which commenced 
by taking charge of the Water Supply in 1888, and assumed 
control of the Sewerage system in 1889; Hunter River District 
Board of Water Supply, formed in 1892; and the Wollongong 
Harbour Trust, instituted in 1889. This last-named body is the 
only one of the kind in the Colony, the works connected with 
shipping, and the improvements to navigation at Sydney, New- 
castle, and other ports, being still carried out at the expense and 
under the supervision of the central government. An Act was 
assented to in 1890 empowering a private company, known as the 
Illawarra Harbour and Land Corporation, to construct works that 
would convert Lake Illawarra, some 50 miles south of Sydney, 
into a navigable port, by cutting a canal between the Lake and 
the sea. Nothing has yet been done, however, towards the actual 
carrying out of this work. There is also a Metropolitan Fire 
Brigades Board, on which the municipalities within the metro- 
politan area are represented, and towards the annual expense of 
which they contribute one-third. 


In Victoria the port of Melbourne is under the control of a 
Harbour Trust, which was established as far back as 1877. A 
Tramway Trust, representing twelve of the metropolitan munici- 
palities has been formed under the provisions of an Act passed in 
1883, This body was intrusted with power to construct tramways 
through the streets of the municipalities interested, the requisite 
funds being raised by loans on the security of the tramways 
and the revenues of the municipal bodies connected with the 
undertaking. The Trust had the option of either working the 
tramways themselves or leasing them to a private company. They 
adopted the latter alternative, and the tramways are being worked 
on a thirty-two years’ lease, commencing from 1884, In 1891 the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works was established, 
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to construct and supervise all works connected with water supply, Victoria. 
sewerage and drainage, in Melbourne and its suburbs. The 
Government is not directly represented on this Board, while on 
the Board of a similar nature in Sydney three members are 
nominated by the State. The reason for this is that in New 
South Wales the Government constructed the works and is re- 
sponsible for the debt incurred in order to do so, while in Victoria 
the Board carries out the work of construction, in addition to the 
maintenance and management to which the operations of the 
Sydney Board are confined. Throughout Victoria there are 
Water Works Trusts and Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts. 
During 1892 there were fifty-three of the Water Works Trusts, by 
whom £863,870 was spent in construction, and there were twenty- 
nine Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts, by whom £812,859 was 





expended. The loan liability undertaken by the Government for 
the former service was £679,864, and for the latter £787,733. 
The annual value of the property liable to be rated by the Water- 
works Trust is £900,000, and by the Irrigation and Water 
Supply Trust, £295,932. As in New South Wales, the municipal 
bodies are represented on the Fire Brigade Boards, and bear a 
proportionate share of the expenses. 


In Queensland the water supply service forms part of the loca] Queensland. 
government system ; the works are proposed by the municipal 
bodies, but the Government constructs and supervises them, and 
when completed hands them over to the local authorities with their 
attendant liabilities. The latter form a debt to the State which is 
repaid in instalments. 


In South Australia and Western Australia there are no Boards eg eee 


or Trusts of any importance beyond the municipal bodies already us". 


mentioned. In the former Colony, however, extensive municipal 
powers exist for the construction of important local works. 


In Tasmania six Marine Boards, forming part of the loca] Tasmania. 
government system, have been established in different parts of 
x 





New Zealand. 


Returns of 
Boards and 
Trusts. 


FINANCES OF BOARDS AND TRUSTS. 





the Colony. The rural police come under the local government 
system, as the ratepayers who enjoy the benefits of police protection 
are obliged to bear the cost of administration. The control of the 
police is, however, under officers appointed by the central 


government. 


In New Zealand there are, in addition to the ordinary forms of 
Municipal Government, River and Harbour Boards, which are 
established throughout the Colony. The number of each at the 
end of 1891 was respectively twenty-eight and twenty-one. There 
is also a Drainage Board at Christchurch. 


Complete returns of the Boards and Trusts for each Colony are 
not readily obtainable; the following table, however, gives 
important details in connection with some of these bodies :— 





Receipts. 

Board or Trust. a Seay ae 
Govern- 

ment. 


Out- 
standing 
Loans. 


_| Expendi- 
ture. 





Other. 





New South Wales— £ feud £ £ 
Metropolitan Board of Water| 
Supply and Sewerage, 1892) ...  |243,813 |243,813 |241,368 | 5,001,529 
Hunter District Water Sup-| 
ply and Sewerage ae rr me 
Wollongong Harbour Trust.. 2,660) 7,660} 5,847 
Victoria— | 
Melbourne Harbour Trust...) ... |180,328 180,328 |478,649 | 2,000,000 
Melbourne and Metropolitan | 
Board of Works Ms a as Ag 2,248,917 
Melbourne Tramways Trust|... Es So oe 1,630,000 
Water Works Trusts a ies waa ne 679,864 
Irrigation and Water Supply | 
Trusts a Sate ile: ado ee 787,733 
Ballarat Water Commission)... 3H eee ae 287,439 
Queensland— 
Water Works 1148,663 | 80,596 229,259 |210,149| 682,897 
Tasmania— | | 
Marine Boards 23,303 | 21,764 | 45,067 | 61,490 
Light-houses | 1,136] 11,489 | 12,575 | 17,685 
Campbelltown Water Trust|... 601 601 793 | 
Road and Bridge Trusts..... | 12,083 | 20,591 | 32,674 | 32,700 
Town Boards 1,889 967 | 2,856} 3,098 
New Zealand— : 
River Boards 100 | 11,181 | 11,281} 9,010 
392,608 401,298 |418,350 
17,5857 | 17,557 | 17,455 | 200,000 


i 


#417,322 




















* Water supply only. 





INDEBTEDNESS OF LOCAL BODIES. 





As regards the Hunter District Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage in New South Wales, and the Melbourne and Metro- 
politan Board of Works in Victoria, no details can be given. The 
former service was only established in 1892, and with regard to 
the latter, although it was instituted in 1891, no particulars are yet 
to hand, with the exception of the outstanding loan liabilities. 
The outstanding loans of Boards and Trusts for New South Wales 
constitute part of the Public Debt; the same is true also with 
regard to the amounts for Victoria, except the loans of the 
Tramway Trust, and the Melbourne Harbour Trust, which are 
not guaranteed. The liabilities shown for Queensland also form 
part of the Public Debt of that Colony, but the amounts given for 
New Zealand are not advanced from the General Loan Account. 
In the foregoing table, as well as in the one on page 319, referring 
to outstanding municipal loans, the advances made by the Govern- 
ments to the borrowing bodies are included. 
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Need for local 
government in 
New South 
Wales. 


Services under- 


taken by the 
State. 


FINANCE. 


GENERAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


HE functions of Government are much alike in all the pro- 
vinces of Australasia, and, therefore, it is only to be 
expected that similar items of expenditure will be found in the 
budgets of each. The chief difference is the extent to which local 
requirements are provided for out of general revenue. In most 
of the Colonies the provision for local improvements is a matter 
very largely of local concern, but in New South Wales and Western 
Australia the central government still charges itself with the con- 
struction of public works of purely local character, especially in 
rural districts, hence the appearance in the statements of expendi- 
ture of these Colonies of items of large amount which find no 
parallel in the other Colonies. So far as New South Wales is 
concerned, the system is on all hands agreed to be wasteful, and 
open to much abuse, and there is some hope that a comprehensive 
system of local government may be passed into law at no distant 
date. All the Governments assist the local administrations by 
grants proportionate to the sum raised locally, and these subsidies 


are in some sense a set-off against the revenues which the State 


receives from public lands. 


Railway communications, electric telegraphs, and postal services 
are almost entirely in the hands of the State, and also, in some in- 
stances, water conservation, water supply, and sewerage works, 
and it is on account of the expenses of such services that the 


Australasian budgets mount up to such large figures. 











STATE REVENUE. 





The total income of the Australasian Governments for the year 
1891-2 amounted to £30,270,416, and their expenditure to 
£31,140,273, leaving an apparent deficit of £869,857. The 
revenue returns of all the Colonies are for the fiscal year only, 
and take no account of balances carried over from a previous year. 
This is an important consideration in dealing with Australasian 
finances, as the expenditure set against a particular year is quite 
irrespective of whether it rightly forms a charge against that year, 
or partly also against other years. The revenue and expenditure 


for each of the Colonies were as follows :— 














Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Colony. ——— aS —S 
Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. 
z = fae == 
| £ £ Siesiadsl) whose 
New South Wales..... | 10,501,104 | 10,536,820 | 8 17 10 818 5 
Wai ctoriaasvnsinee ..| 7,729,572 8,482,917 | 613 6 Te 36*"6 
Queensland wal £85473:716:| ~3;625,281 | <8. 49 -4 816 8 
South Australia......... 2,741,623 | 2,787,183 | 8 8 4 8 8 0 
Western Australia ... 543,889 550,616 | 914 4 916 8 
Wasmania: scenes 883,199 851,559 | 518 7 514 4 
New Zealand ............ 4,397,313 | 4,355,947 6 16 11 615 8 
Australasia...... 30,270,416 | 31,140,273 | 714 4 718 10 














The New South Wales and Western Australian returns are 
for the year ending December, 1892 ; those of Victoria, Queens- 
land, and South Australia, are for the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1892. The New Zealand figures are for the year ending 
March 31, 1893, and the Tasmanian return is for the year which 
closed with December, 1891. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue is mainly derived from taxation, which produced 
£12,182,771, and from public services, such as railways, post and 
telegraphs, which yielded £12,103,270; in all £24,286,041, or 


Public Income, 


Fiscal years, 


Sources of 
revenve, 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE. 





over 80 per cent. of the total revenue. The following table shows 
the revenue of each Colony, arranged under the various heads :— 





| | | 
Taxation. | | 

Post and ie || 
Colony. | Railways. Tele- Public {All other, Total 





orb Lands. | Revenue.’ Revenue. 
;Customs.| Other. graphs. | 
} 
| | 
& £& & £ £ £ & 
New South Wales . ./2,677,890 | 771,897 3,416,496 | 650,635 |2,214,062 | 770,124 | 10,501,104 
| 
Vicborlaitss csc oe 2,388,961 | 783,446 | 8,098,251 | 484,635 | 519,379 454,900| 7,729,572 
Queensland........ 1,145,660 | 290,161 | 1,025,769 | 214,898} 626,465 170,763) 3,473,716 
South Australia....} 615,597 | 197,272 | 1,229,598 | 205,812) 241,963 | 251,381] 2,741,623 





Western Australia..| 276,554 23,169 94,258 85,572 78,628 | 35,708 543,889 


Tasmania ......... 376,130 | 126,009 168,046 73,150 | 85,233 54,631 883,199 








| 

New Zealand ...... 1,642,590 | 867,435 aa 232,051 | 300,675 | 180,463] 4,397,313 
| 
| 


30,270,416 














Total, Australasia 9,123,382 |3,059,389 |10,206,517 1,896,758 |4,066,405 |1,917,070 





The revenue per head averaged £7 14s. 4d., and ranged from 
£5 18s. 7d. for Tasmania, to £9 14s. 4d. for Western Australia. 
The rate for each Colony, subdivided into the classification adopted 
in the previous table, was as follows :— 


























Taxation. | | 
Post and ? 

“1 : es Al ages das Public |All Other] Total 

Colony. 1 Railways) eles Lands. |Revenue.|Revenue. 
eos: Other. grapis: 
= = 3 — aS — a 
£s a@/£aa/£F£anda/£xa/£5.d/28d.| £8. d 
New South Wales....) 2 5 4/018 1/21710/011 0/117 6/013 1 8 17 10 
WiGhoria cs oss ajsjostave's 21 3/018 7/238 6/0 8 5/0 9 O10 7 9] 618 6 
Queensland .........| 215 10 | 0 14 dite 0/010 6/110 6/0 8 4/8 9 4 
South Australia...... 2.17.10; | '@:12°*1 | 315 6/012 8/01410/015 5| 8 8 4 
Western Australia ....41810/0 8 3/113 8/012 8/1 8 2/012 9] 914 4 
Tasmania............ 210 6/0161) | L270 9.108 ||(0l 12 6 Os 45) Sos. 7: 
New Zealand ........ ail Leen) ohne O | 1:16.70: 7% 63')'0) 9 4:10) 6-7 | (616912 
pee = = 





Total, Australasia) 2 6 6 | 015 7/212 0/0 9 8)1 0 9/0 910] 714 4 





The Colonies differ considerably in respect to the proportion of 
revenue raised by taxation. Thus, in New Zealand, 57:1, and in 
NY: ? J ? 


Tasmania, 56-9 per cent. of the revenue passing through the hands 








TAXATION. 





of the Government is due to this source, while in New South Wales 
the proportion only reaches 32°8 per cent.; the comparison, 
however, is only interesting as showing the large territorial revenue 


which New South Wales is fortunate enough to possess. 


The amount of taxation collected during 1891-2 is shown in pizeet ae 
indirec 


the following table. The revenue has been divided into direct txation. 


and indirect, according to the usually accepted classification :— 


























Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 

Direct. Indirect. Total. Direct. | Indirect. | Total. 
& Lea Nid i 8 dail) 285 ds 
New South Wales....} 349,795 0 511 212 6 218 5 
Victoria. <...:0.:. -| 620,139 010 9 2441 214 10 
Queensland .. -| 190,318 0 9 3 30-9 $:10' =0: 
South Australia . .| 176,015 0.10 10 119 2 911 
Western Australia. 11,904 043 5 2.10 Bene 1 
Tasmania......... 3 84,274 oll 4 216 1 Soct= 5 
New Zealand 808,047 | 1,701,978 15 2 2:18. 0} 8.18: 2. 
Australasia ...... 2,240,490 | 9,942,281 |12,182,771 Onn 6 210 8 Boi 1 


























Tt is interesting to compare these figures with the returns of Increase in ten 


years, 
ten years ago, which are given below. Much the same features 


are displayed by all the Colonies. The shrinkage of other 
revenue, and the failure of land sales, have necessitated the 
adoption of direct taxation, while the Customs Revenue has also 
increased as compared with the population, not through the 
increased purchasing power of the people, but by reason of the 
extension of the number of dutiable articles and increase in the 


duties levied. The returns for 1881 were :— 






















Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Colony. = 
Direct. Indirect. Total. Direct. | Indirect. | Total. 
| 

& £ £ LS) |) ea 810s |) ee 8. .d. 

New South Wales ....} 192,503 | 1,578,345 | 1,770,848 OMS ON 2h MB 2 16288 
Victoria ..| 347,782 | 1,635,345 | 1,983,127 | 0 8 1] 118 0| 2 6 1 
Queensland . 49,311 608,443 657,754 One TA 26S 7 8.1. 2 
South Austra 14,522 569,617 584,139 OL 2, 2% 2: «3° 8 
Western Aus é 1,206 114,919 116,125 0 010] 31710) 318 8 
Tasmania..... rs 66,748 283,398 350,146 oll 5 28 6 219 Il 
New Zealand ........ 405,802 | 1,480,507 | 1,886,309 | 016 6| 3 0 1/ 316 7 
Australasia .......... 1,077,874 | 6,270,574 | 7,348,448 tt) 10| 2 5 8| 213 6 




















| 
| 
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STAMP DUTIES AND LAND TAX. 





Customs, Excise, and Stamp Duties, with License Fees are the 
ordinary forms of taxation in each Colony ; in addition to these, 
in Victoria a land tax on large estates has been imposed since 
1877, a land and dividend tax in Tasmania since 1880, a land and 
income tax in South Australia since 1884, a dividend tax in 
Queensland since 1890, while New Zealand, after trying a land 
and property tax, now levies a graduated land and income tax. 
The land and property tax, however, was in force during part of 
the year 1892, as the subjoined table will show. In New South 
Wales several attempts have been made to introduce land and 
income taxes, and, quite recently, an income tax was proposed by 
the Government, but, so far, parliamentary sanction to this system 


of taxation has not been obtained. 


The following is a statement of the amount derived from various 
sources of direct taxation in each of the Colonies during 1891-2 :— 


Total amount 









Stamp Duties, of Direct 
Taxation. 
£ £ 
New: South Wales ...12849;790" save ee cessoaeagees cece: 349,795 
WACTORIB eric ors ise ee reece 493,488 Land Tax, £126,651... 620,139 
Queensland ............ 127,483 Dividend Tax, £62,835 190,318 
South Australia ...... 61,509 Land Tax, £65,443, Income Tax, 
£49,063 ... 176,015 
Western Australia ... 11,904  oeecccccccceseene 11,904 
WASMANIAW Givers 30,407 Land Tax, £43,296, Dividend 
Tax, £10569 tetiecs cece cent O48; 212 
New Zealand............ 426,373 Property Tax, £17,126; Land 
Tax, £297,181; Income Tax, 
LOM SOsareas ites, Wvaaseere anion. 808,047 


The Colony with the highest revenue from import duties as 
compared with population is Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia being at the other end of the scale. A false impression 
is apt to be gathered from a bare statement of the amounts per head, 
as it may be assumed that the provinces obtaining the least revenue 
are the most lightly taxed, while those with large revenues are 
heavily burthened. The truth is often the reverse of this. Where 
the taxation is obtained through the custom house, a low consump- 


tion of taxable goods under a high tariff—such as is the case in 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION. 





South Australia—may give a revenue per inhabitant not greater 
than a high consumption under a lower tariff, as is the case of New 
South Wales. 


the correctness of this. 


A reference to the table on page 327 will show 


Australasia raises in proportion to its total income a less sum 
by taxation than most countries concerning which information is 
available, as the following table shows. The figures, however, 


prove very little, because in most of these countries taxation is the 


chief source of revenue, while in the Colonies a large share of the 


income is obtained from railways and telegraphs, which, in older 
countries, are generally in the hands of private companies. 


A return is given below showing the percentage of direct and 
indirect Taxation to total revenue exclusive of the receipts from 
Railways and Electric Telegraphs. The returns are either for 


1890 or 1891 :— 





Percentage of 


Country. 


Total Revenue less 
Receipts from 
Railways and 


Electric Telegraphs| 


Taxation. 


Revenue derived 
from Taxation to 
total in first 
column. 





£ 
88,514,786 
88,387, 100 
65,754,409 
81,794,000 
7,371,706 
2,301,497 
19,431,600 


£ 
75,340,000 £5°1 
62,516,900 70: 
51,042,127 | TT 
76,085,000 | 93° 
6,315,448 | 85°7 
1,654,583 71: 
12,182,771 62° 


United Kingdom 
Russia 


United States 
Canada 

Cape Colony 
Australasia ... 














The practice of treating money derived from the sale and occu- 
pation of Crown lands as revenue obtains in all the Colonies, and 
the money so raised forms one of the largest items of their 
annual income. The propriety of so doing is open to grave doubt, 
but the argument used in its justification is that the sums so 
obtained have enabled the Government to construct public works 
which both enhance the value of the remaining public lands and 
facilitate settlement, or to endow municipalities, and thus enable 


them to carry out local works. The revenue from land sales is 


Taxation 
compared with 
total revenue. 


Revenue from 
sale of land. 


































REVENUE FROM PUBLIC ESTATE. 





declining year by year, both absolutely and when compared with 
population. In New South Wales and South Australia the falling 
off has been most noticeable ; in the former the revenue from this 
source is now some £150,000 less than was the case ten years ago, 
while in South Australia the revenue from land sales has almost 


disappeared. 


Sinking fund, Tn only three of the Colonies is a general sinking fund estab- 
lished to assist in the redemption of public loans on maturity. 
The desirability of such a fund is on all sides admitted, and a 
portion of the proceeds of lands sales could, with advantage, be set 
apart from the general revenue and devoted to this purpose. 


Adopting the division of land revenue into receipts from sales, 
and receipts from occupation, the following table shows the 


income for 1881 :— 


























Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Revenue received. Revenue received. | 
Colony. 1 aaa =o 7 vetee, ti ae 
pete pi Total. soe Occupa- | Total. 
| _| tion, &e., tion, &c., 
and other ot rows and other of Grow 
classes lavas classes | eae 
of sales, | aaa of sales, ; hares | 
| 
£ | £ | £0, 8. dees dies. 7d: 
New South Wales|2,483,338| 337,651/2,820,989) 8 4 11/0 8 10) 313 9 
Victoria. .....0.cc. 701,276) 135,194) 836,470,016 4 0 3 2/019 6 
Queensland ......... 435,664; 186,893) 622,557;2 0 6017 5| 217 11 
South Australia...) 651,914) 97,042, 748,956)2 8 9 0 7 3/216 0 
Western Australia’ 5,750| 34,695} 40,4450 3 11/1 3 61 7 5 
TASMANIA, «.<¢.00cee: 37,269) 39,487| 76,756, 0 6 5| 0 6 90138 2 
New Zealand .... 376,461! 174,479) 550,940 0 15 4) Oe, AA 26 
Australasia .../4,691,672)1,005,441 5,697,113) 114 2 07 4.2 1 6 
| | | | 
Decline in land Compared with 1881, the land revenue for 1892 shows a large 


revenue. : . 3 r Te 
decline, in all amounting to £1,630,708 ; the falling off is found 


entirely in the amount of revenue from sales ; that derived from 





rents has largely increased. However, general remarks applicable 
to all the Colonies can scarcely be made. New South Wales 











REVENUE PER INHABITANT. 





obtained £2,483,338 for land sales in 1881, out of a total of 

£4,691,672 for all the Colonies, or more than one half, while from 
occupation its revenue was £337,651 out of £1,005,441, or little 
more than one-third; in 1892 the revenue of that Colony from 
sales amounted to £1,195,389, still a large amount, but £1,287,949 


short of the receipts of 1881. In regard to occupation, a different 





the receipts in New South Wales 
during 1892 rose to £1,018,673, or by £681,000 as compared 
with 1881, and amounting to more than half the aggregate for 
Australasia. The following are the figures for 1892 for all the 
Colonies :— 






































Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Revenue received. Revenue received. 
Colony. ie ae eT (crs * 
From “ From L 
Peat | ARE Ce Total. | auction Pee ed Total. 
and ater | oF Grows ond other oF Grows 
of sales, | “S208: of sales. es 
— et —— 
£ £ £ G18: 0sl Gu hele 8s, 
New South Wales|1,195,389|1,018,673,2,214,062/ 1 0 3017 3/117 6 
Victoria 392,544) 126,835) 519,379) 0 6 10) 032) 21-0 9: 0 
Queensland ., ..| 261,265] 365,200} 626,465) 0 12 8) 01710) 110 6 
South Australia .. 59,923] 182,040) 241,963) 0 3 8} 011 2) 0 14 10 
Western Australia| 20,048} 58,580; 78,6281}0 7 2}1 1 0/1 8 2 
Tasmania cts cscese 42,043] 43,190} 85,233/0 5 8|/0 5 9/011 5 
New Zealand ...... 110,355) 190,320) 300,675,0 3 5/0 511/0 9 4 
| a 
Australasia .../2,081,567/1, 984,838 4,066,405, 010 7/010 21 0 9 
| 








PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
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The amount disbursed by the Government of New South Wales Large expendi- 


exceeds that of Victoria by from one to two millions, and is 
equal to the united expenditure of New Zealand, Queensland, and 
South Australia. 


ture of Ne 
is far larger than that of any other Colony of the group ; ib South Wales. 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 





The total expenditure during 1891--2 for each Colony, distri- 


buted under various heads, was :— 


Interest 

Public and charges 

Instruction on Public 
| Debt. 


All other | 
Services. 


Total Ex- 
penditure. 


| Post and 


Colony. |Telegraphs. 


Railways. 


£ £ £ 
759,017 847,790 | 1,979,827 
628,382 3 | 1,705,189 
329, 1,167,061 | 
196, 902,616 
49,975 98,211 
263,853 


78,480 
277,224 1,821,129 


4,800,466 
241,306 
1,243,024 | 
820,011 
294,433 
317,758 
1,150,377 


New South Wales..| 
Victoria ay 
Queensland ..... 
South Australia... 
Western Australia.) 
Tasmania 

New Zealand...... 


spe | 
729,276 





Australasia. . 2,319,128 | 2,454,426 | 7,987,336 | 11,867,370 | 31,140,273 




















It will be seen from the foregoing statement that 21:1 per 
cent. of the whole expenditure is for working the railways of the 
Colonies, a service not usually undertaken by the State. Post and 
Telegraphs absorb 7:4 per cent., Public Instruction 7:9 per cent., 
and the interest on the Public Debt 25:5 per cent. 

Adopting the classification of expenditure used in the preceding 
table, the amount per inhabitant of each province is given below. 
It may be here mentioned that in New South Wales the street 
tramways are the property of the State, and are under the same 
management as the railways, and are included therewith in the 


various statements in this chapter relating to revenue and ex- 


penditure :— 





| | Interest 
Public and 

BO Se Instruc- charges on) 
Sie Ore t eae GON: | Public 

| | | Debt. 


All 
other 
Services. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Colony. Railways. 


£8: Gel EBs a £8, 
New South Wales..| 1 16 5, 0 12 10 0 14 
Victoria / 11610 010 10013 
Queensland 11010016 0 012 
South Australia.....2 1 6 012 1) 8 
Western Australia) 1 13 1 017 10 5 
Tasmania 


10 0 10 5 
New Zealand 8 0 8 ll 


| 


Australasia .. 6) 
| 
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CHARGES OF PUBLIC DEBT. 





The most remarkable feature in the general expenditure is the 
largeness of the amount required to pay interest on the public 
debt, both in regard to the rate per head and the proportion of 
total revenue thus hypothecated. The proportion for Australasia 
is slightly more than one-fourth of the total expenditure, and 
£2 Os. 6d. per head of population, while the actual expenditure 
for each Colony, during 1891-92 was :— 





| Interest and Charges on Public Debt. 
| 





Colony. 
on) Percentage to 


Total 
Expenditure. 


Per 
Inhabitant. 








£ 
New South Wales 1,979,327 
Victoria .... 1,705,139 
Queensland ... 1,167,061 
South Australia 902,616 
Western Australia 98,211 
Tasmania 263,853 
1,821,129 


row” 


18°8 
20°] 
32:2 
330 
17°8 
31:0 
41:8 


= | 
te OVO 


Hepp 
ao 


et 


o DOU 
os 














25°5 


e 


iw] 


7,937,336 


lor) 





A casual glance at the figures quoted will lend colour to the 
suggestion sometimes hazarded that the Colonies are too rapidly 
mortgaging their resources, and that the expense of the public 
debt will prove a greater burthen than can easily be borne. 
However true this may be as far as any individual Colony is con- 
cerned, it is certainly erroneous as regards the whole of Aus- 
tralasia. Out of the sum £7,937,336, required to pay interest 
and charges on Public Debt during 1891-2, £3,644,500 was 
directly recouped by the profit on public railways, while water 
supply, sewerage, and other productive services yielded a further 
sun of £513,000, making total ot £4,157,500. Besides this, there 
is a large indirect revenue obtained by each Colony from the opening 
up of its public lands, and from the construction of breakwaters, 
lighthouses, bridges, and other works of public utility. But even 
these advantages might be bought at too dear a price if production 
had not correspondingly advanced. Fortunately such has been the 
case, as will be seen from the chapters in this volume which deal 
with the leading items of Australasian production. 
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REVENUE FROM SERVICES. 





The form in which the Public Accounts of all the Colonies are 
presented has led to a great deal of misconception regarding the 
actual requirements of the various Governments for public pur- 
poses. Nor has it been possible to do other than adopt that form 
in the foregoing pages, as otherwise the figures queted would 
differ from the various Treasury statements, and add another 
element of confusion ; nevertheless, it would be well before closing 
the remarks on Public Finance to make a separation of the items 
of revenue and expenditure according to the principles which 
should govern the presentation of the Public Accounts. 


Only one Colony—South Australia—is fortunate enough to 
have a surplus revenue from services after all charges and interest 
have been defrayed. Several of the other Colonies have a surplus 
on some of their services, although, on the whole, the receipts 
exceed the cost of working the services. Treating the services 
generally as a matter apart from the Public Accounts, and on 
the one hand taking into consideration as revenue only the surplus 
(where such exists) after working expenses and interest charges 
have been allowed for, and on the other hand counting as expen- 
diture only the deficiency of the revenue from the working 
expenses and interest, the results shown in the following tables 
are obtained. The services separately dealt with are Railways, 
Tramways, Telegraphs and Telephones, Water Supply and Sewer- 
age. The Post Office has not been included, inasmuch as it is a 
matter of governmental administration in all countries. First as 
regards revenue :— 





























Revenue tom Hevenue ian Tota 
- all s¢ 28 4 oe ——— aT a ea 

ee: lexcept excluded afte a workiae Revenue as Per 
reed and Interest. adjusted. Inhabitant. 
£ £ £ Less Ge 
New South Wales...| 6,646,662 Nil. | 6,646,662 | 512 6 
VACHORIN oe ecscorcoen | 4,482,603 Nil. | 4,482,603 | 317 6 
Queensland ..| 2,360,073 Nil. | 2,360,073 5 157 0 
South Australia......) 1,268,064 82,253 1,350,317 4 3 0 
Western Australia... 433,563 Nil. | 433,563 | 719 0 
Tasmania 688,297 Nil. 688,297 412 5 
New Zealand .. | 3,080,714 Nil. ‘| 3,080,714; 41511 
Australasia...) 18,959,976 82,253 19,042,229 Con ee | 











COST OF SERVICES. 





As already explained, South Australia is the only Colony which 
can show an actual profit on the services which it carries out ; all 
In the 
From the first 
column of expenditure the expenses of services have been ex- 


the other Colonies fail to achieve this desirable result. 
following table the adjusted expenditure is given. 


cluded ; in the second the actual cost of such to the State is 
inserted, after allowing for revenue received and for interest. No 
sum appears against South Australia, for the reason already 
explained :— 




















Net cost of 
| Services to the Total, 
Expenditure | State, allowing 
7 except for for Revenue 
Colony. eaten received Souinee i = 
Services. Working 5 * 
Expenses and | Expenditure Per 
Interest. as adjusted. | Inhabitant. 
£ £ £ Bene 
New South Wales ......... 6,336,962 345,416 6,682,378 | 513 3 
Wictoriatesecccditrer es w| 4,788,104 390,495 5,178,599 4 9 6 
Queenslandiy.” Se. setrone ) 2,213,456 298,182 | 2,511,638 | 6 2 6 
South Australia ....... 1,345,827 Nil. 1,345,827 | 4 2 9 
Western Australia .... 393,866 46,474. 440,340 | 717 6 
Tasmanian. ss cencusscs 537,674 118,983 | 656,657 | 4 8 2 
New Zealand .......0..0000| 2,882,117 157,231 3,039,348 | 414 8 
Australasia ......... | 18,498,006 | 1,356,781 |19,854,787 | 5 1 8 

















The figures just given show that the actual cost of government 
is materially less in all the Colonies than would appear from the 
ordinary statement of revenue and expenditure. The difference 
is largest in the case of the Colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria, in which the various services show the most develop- 
ment; and least in Western Australia, where the opposite con- 
dition obtains. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


The practice of raising money for State purposes by means of 
public loans was begun in 1842, when New South Wales issued 


debentures redeemable in two years and bearing interest at the 





Loss on services. 








Actual cost of 
Government. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF BORROWING. 











rate of 8 per cent. per annum. The sum raised—£45,900—was 
devoted to immigration purposes. This, as well as the succeeding 
loans, nine in number, raised prior to 1855, was obtained locally ; 
in the year named however, this Colony placed on the London 
market the first instalment of a 5 per cent. loan for £683,300, 
which was the first external loan raised, and may be rightly 
said to mark the commencement of the present Australasian in- 


debtedness. 


So far as most of the Colonies are concerned, their Public Debts 
date from about the time of their assuming the control of their 
own affairs. Western Australia, however, which obtained respon- 
sible government in 1890, incurred liabilities in London as far 
back as 1872, but in the case of that Colony the granting of 
parliamentary government was unduly delayed. The following 
table is interesting as showing the liabilities of each of the Colonies 
at the date of its taking charge of its own affairs :— 


= 
| Date of Obtaining 
Colony. Responsible 
Government. 


Amount of Debt 
Liability at that date. 









New South Wales ...........00008 coanavaes 1855 1,366,770 

Victoria 1855 480,000 

Queensland .... aah 1859 atinianaveeites 

SoutheAustraliaecsecscsascencoetoe cnc ct 1856 294,900 
1890 1,367,444 
1855 a 





1856 














No feature of Australasian finance is so astonishing as the 
growth of the public indebtedness, and this fact forms the grava- 
men of the indictments which have been urged against the Colonies 
during the past few years, especially since the great London failure 
of the house of Baring Brothers. The debts have undoubtedly 
grown at a much more rapid pace than the population, but as the 
Colonies were in an entirely undeveloped state when public 
borrowing first came into favour, the more rapid growth of their 
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indebtedness as compared with the population was in a sense the Increase of debt 
corollary of the position taken up by the Governments that the > i 
State should reserve to itself the construction of railways and 
similar undertakings, which in other countries are prosecuted by 
private enterprise. Even with this explanation, the figures in 


the following statement are sufticiently striking :— 
































Colony. 1861. | 1871 | 1881. 1892. 
aa =) : = 

et | £ £ 
New South Wales...| 4, ony, 630 | 10 ee 30 | 16,924,019 | 54,209,933 
WViCtORIay cacteseteec cis | 6,345,060 | 11,994,800 | 22,426,502 | 46,681,287 
Queensland.. .........| 70,000 | ‘ ,047,850 | 13,245,150 | 380,157,134 
South Australia...... 866, 500 | 2,167,700 | 11,196,800 | 22,079,925 
Western Australia..| 1... ...... I Wereseaeaeiecs 511,000 | 2,261,864 
Tasmanian sworn celeste 1,315,200 | 2,003,000 7,399, 000 
New Zealand ......... 600,761 8,900,991 | 29,659,111 | 39,257,840 
Australasia..... 11,899,951 | 39,040,871 | 95,965,582 | 202,046,983 








The increase between the periods has been, in round numbers, 
from 1861 to 1871, 27 millions; from 1871 to 1881, 57 millions, 
and from 1881 to 1892, 106 millions. 





The figures just given would be incomplete without correspond- madebtedness 
ing information of the debt per head for the same period. In baa 
1861 the debt stood at £9 10s. 5d. ; in 1871, £19 16s. 4d.; in 1881, 

£34 0s. 2d., while in 1892 it was £50 14s. 2d. For each Colony 

the figures stand as follow :— 


Colony. 








y. hee a aeRRere ghana tea eae 
Queensland ccrccaeecvuckote: 
South Australia........ : 
Western Australia .. SelM eeepaateats 
Tasmanias lccrsvcnssess: 
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OUTSTANDING LOANS. 





These figures present the amount of the public indebtedness 
as represented by outstanding debentures or stock, but the real 
amount is less in the case of Western Australia, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania, which have established sinking funds. To this 
matter reference will be made later on. 


Of the £202,046,983 which constituted the debt of Australasia 
in 1892, £192,968,244 was funded debt raised either as deben- 
tures, funded, or inscribed stock, and £9,078,739 unfunded or 
floating debt. The particulars for each Colony were, on the 31st 
December, 1892 :— 























Coton. eat aad recta dja era 

New Scuth Wales ..........ccseeeeees 13,476,549 | 35,680,500 | 5,052,884 | 54,209,933 
Wictorlat «naeeacausmeciiins not eatiacae 22,530,800 | 23,150,487 | 1,000,000 | 46,681,287 
Queensland's73.t: nin, cckecuaotaneodinsat 11,325,500 | 18,131,634 700,000 | 30,157,134 
South Australia... 0. ..cessseeteewscs 11,663,100 9,567,600 849,225 22,079,925 
Western Australia. ......25. ssccsess 451,000 DSIOSOL. | savin as 2,261,864 
Tasmaniasc's:<< cecos eos ven sies Fic | 8,815,870 2,106,500 1,476,630 7,399,000 
NOW; Zealand: Sissestemuatenessanece 4,608,157 | 34,649,683 | ........ 39,257,840 

Australasia. $05. 3,c executes egaores 67,870,976 | 125,097,268 | 9,078,789 | 202,046,983 





As before mentioned, three of the Colonies have sinking funds, 
which should he reckoned as decreasing the indebtedness shown 
in the foregoing statement. The amounts of the sinking funds 
are as follows :—New Zealand, £1,035,449 ; Western Australia, 
£99,325 ; and Tasmania, £145,004. 


The relative burthen of the public debt for each Colony is not 
to be determined by. comparing the gross amount with the 
population, unless the rate of interest payable is also taken into 


consideration. Thus the general average interest payable by New 
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South Wales is 3:80 per cent., while New Zealand pays 4:05 per Cieaperenn ct 
cent., so that a debt of £100 in the former is not more burthen- 
some than £94 in the latter Colony. A more exact basis of com- 
parison is obtained by taking the interest payable. This is shown 
in the following table. It will be understood that the interest 
shown is on the supposition that the debt is outstanding for the 
whole of the year following the day on which the amounts are 
made up. The whole debt, funded and unfunded, has been in- 


cluded :— 





Average rate of Interest. Interest. 





Colony. Amount on Out- 
Funded | Unfunded standing Liabilities Per 
Total. on 31st December,| Inhabitant. 


Debt. Debt. 





Per cent. |Per cent. |Per cent. £ 

New South Wales...! 3°80 4:03 3°82 2,072,861 
Victoria : 3°98 450 3:99 1,862,990 
Queensland 3°93 4:00 3:93 1,185,061 
South Australia ...) 4°07 4:08 901,517 
Western Australia..,; 4°09 4:09 92,582 
Tasmania. sess seeen|| 24:07 : 4°19 309,895 
New Zealand 4°05 4:05 1,588,732 








Australasia .. ... : ‘De 8,013,638 




















In 1884 the nominal rate of interest on New South Wales pequction of 

loans was fixed at 34 per cent., at which rate stock to the amount eee ae 
of £28,494,200 has been sold to January, 1892. It was not till 
1888 that this example was followed by any of the other Colonies, 
when Queensland successfully floated the loan of £2,520, 00 at 


the reduced rate, and in 1889 Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, 
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Nominal interest and New Zealand, in the order named, were successful in issuing 


33 per cent. 


Loans redeem- 
able at fixed 
dates. 


stock at a similar nominal rate. Western Australia is now the 
only Colony floating loans other than Treasury Bills, at 4 per 
cent. The following shows the amount and proportion to the total 
debt under each rate of interest for each of the group :— 


= : ) at 
|New South)... | dana| South Western 
| Wales, | Victoria. |Queensland Australia.| Australia. 


Rate of 
Interest. 


: New 
re a.! 
Tasmania, Zealand. 





FUNDED DEBT, 


8 cent. | g £ £& | £& £ g £ 
Nil. ,16 Sonat s SOON Batons noo cK 311 
| 15,000 
ee oes ae ee 35,000 
| te 1,116,200 33,000 5100 | 233,700 
2,573,800 | 300,000 87,400 5E 1,798,700 


&NcotatilsBIOOO (000, cantaescisr llteeteeeee | e114 000 
| 16,243,089 |26,107,487 | 2 34,400 | 2,026,564 
| 28,494,200 {12,000,000 | 50,1 


OR RR ONOOT 
fore) 


Se 








..| 49,157,049 |45,681,287 | 2 2,261,864 | 





| 


UnrunpEp Dest—Treasury Bills. 


3 





4,302,884 700,000 





Total .... 


| 
| 750,000 STN heeenet aed its 
| 


5,052,884 | 1,000,000 | 700,000 | 849,225 | 1,476,630 








Lue : ese |ed 
Grand Total | 54,209,933 |46,681,287 | 30,157,134 (22,079,925 2,261,864 | 7,399,000 36 
| J | | 








Australasian loans have, with few exceptions, been issued for 
fixed periods, the only interminable loans being the New South 
Wales issues of 1855-7 of £2,700, and 1873-6 of £530,189. The 
date fixed for the redemption of the loans is therefore a matter of 
very great importance, and a study of the figures found below will 
show with what small judgment the periods of redemption have 
been arranged, and how necessary it is that local Treasurers 
should consider the circumstances not only of their own Colony 
but those of their neighbours, in determining the currency of a 
proposed loan. The following figures show the amount of 
Australasian loans coming due in the various years. It will be 


understood that where there is an option of various dates for 





DATES OF REDEMPTION. 





redemption the last has been assumed as being the date when the Dated of 
vedemption, 
loan will fall due :— 
Funpep Dept. 
3 £ 
Overdue ... 345 1,471 1915 Att 12,828,600 
18993... 758,700 1916... ——«:1,423,500 
1894 Sa 2,721,550 1917 oad 1,363,800 
1895 ite 1,786,793 1918 as 13,463,100 
1896 a 2,128,600 1919 ae 4,026,000 
1897 a 554,900 1920 aah 6,314,550 
1898, 1,520,900 1928 .... 7,000,000 
1899 ao 2,875,146 1924 .. 31,125,134 
1900 cs 951,320 1926 wee 5,000,000 
1901 Be 3,602,200 1929 ... 29,350,302 
1902 oe 589, 200 1930 Ae 2,522,400 
1903 ns 2,018,000 1931 isa 900,000 
1904... 5,599,900 1933... 7,186,300 
1905 a 191,800 1934 was 910,864 
1906... —-1, 262,400 19385... ——:1,560,400 
1907 sa 5,538,500 1936 aie 2,182,400 
1908 ie 8,298,000 1939 FGA 2,250, 100 
1909 anc 1,884,500 1940 vee 5,589,388 
1910 ae 2,953,000 Interminable .., 532, 889 
1911 ee 1,076,600 Annual Drawings 1,782,600 
1912 ae 353,000 Dates undefined... 1,150,487 
1913 ws 6,560,650 : 
1914 Sse 1,278,300 Total ... £192,968, 244 


UnrunpDep Dest. 
(Treasury Bills.) 
1893 a 1,590,740 1898 sin 3,280 
1894 ne 2,022,660 Annual payments 2,052,884 
1895. 40,000 eee 
1896 “i 2,490,000 Total ... £9,078,739 
1897 oes 879,225 
Total Debt... ... £202,046, 983 


The amount of debt repayable in each year from 1893 onward targe Redemp- 
3 ° ° : : tions in some 
is given for each of the seven colonies in the following statement. years. 


For New South Wales the most serious years are happily still far 
removed ; £11,994,000 fall due in 1918, £16,500,000 in 1924, 
and £7,186,300 in 1933. The Victorian redemptions are more 
evenly distributed ; the largest in any one year is £7,000,000 in 
1923; Queensland will be called to redeem £11,728,800 in 1915, 
and £12,973,834 in 1924; South Australia has something to 
redeem in almost every year, the largest amount at any one time is 
£4,548,000 in 1908. The redemptions for New Zealand are light 
till 1929, when £29,150,302 fall due. The list of redemptions, 
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though lengthy, is marked by so many interesting features that 


it is printed in full detail :— 





Year. 


New South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


South 
Australia. 


Queens- 
land. 


Western 


y;, \Lasm’nia 
Austr’lia.|"“S 


New 
Zealand. 





Overdue 
18938 )s sree 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 .. 
1909 .. 
1910 .. 
A911 
1912 .. 
1913 .. 
1914... 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 .. 
1920 .. 


1898 .. 


£ 
1,160 


977,400 
177,200 
197,700 


404,900 
459,000 


1..| 1,901,500) .. 
58,000 | 


2,300 


832,000 | 
65,800 | 


857,100 | 


2,419,900 
1 00 


4,000,000 
2,000,000 


4,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 


5,000,000 


1,150,487 


NDED DEBT. 


£ 


‘168,700 
68,100 


765,600 
Prone 60,000 

140,000 
1,140,000 


65,000 
70,000 


42,500 
1,087,500 
588,500 
4,548,000 
45,000 
64,300 


66,000 
32,500 
595,000 


1,468,900 
26,000 
13,000 





49,157,049 


45,681,287 


29,457,134 





21,230,700 


60,000 | 
60,000 | 


63,000 | 
64,300 | 


67,500 | 


76,600 | 


41,600 | 


1,411,300 | 
1,363,800 | 


£ | &£ 
I) | 181,500 


105,900 
100,000 
100,000 

56,700 


33,000 | 
34,000 
31,500 


100,000 
31,200 
15,000 

ws. | 17,400 

21,900 | 10,500 


{1,000,000 
546,650 
800,000 





301,550 


900,000 





910,864 


2,106,500 
330,600} .... 








Annual payments 2,0 





| 1,000,000 | 





t 


UNFUNDED DEBT. 
(Treasury Bills.) 


| 590,740 
| 772,660 


40,000 
30,000 
3,230 


168,250 | 


31,220 | 


300,000 | 


39,257,840 


40,000 | 


£ 
311 
428,500 
65,300 


297,200 
1,147,000 
37,446 


114,600 
1,000,000 
40,000 
25,000 
506,500 
445,800 


504,800 
12,200 


29,150,302 





| 3,482,888 
| 1,107,500 





| 1,000,000 


700,000 


1,476,630 











Total Debt 54,209,933 


46,681,287 30,157,134 |22,079,925 |2,261,864 7,399,000 |39,257,84 











ADVANCES TO MUNICIPALITIES. 





TUNICIPAL BORROWINGS. 


— 


1 + Asan bye ea 
1e question of the indebtedness of the local government bodies 


in municipalities has already been touched upon in this chapter 
and in another part of this volume. 


Under the Local Government Acts of the various Colonies, the 
municipal authorities are empowered to borrow money to carry 
out works for the improvement of the districts under their con- 
trol, and this power has been availed of to a considerable extent. 
Tt has also been the practice of the general governments to con- 
struct works, such as, for example, those for water supply and 
sewerage, the cost of which is charged against the municipalities 
in the books of the Treasury, and repaid with interest in annual 
instalments. The sums so advanced have been obtained from the 
proceeds of general loans, and have been included in the statement. 
of public loans already given. The following table distinguishes 
these two sorts of loans for the four Colonies in regard to which 


information is available :— 




















on | arnoaTe, of Hones y eee Total 
olony. advanced from | 1er Loans. x “ a 

’ General Loan Account.| Indebtedness. 

| | 
£ £ 

New South Wales 5, Pe 109 1,793,775 7,094,884 
Victoria 4, 003, 953 6,773,602 10,777,555 
SDABIVATUD Wy race crass seclh perce ene reece lh seaaee eee aes 420,000 
New Zealand 459,000 | 6,081,934 6,540,934 









obtainable. 


loans account, 


The amount to the credit of the sinking funds of local bodies 
in New South Wales and Victoria was £162, 
respectively. For the other Colonies similar information is not 


747 and £225,2 


In the case of the Tasmanian municipal indebtedness, 
shown in the above table, the amount due to the outside public 


cannot be distinguished from that advanced from the general 
coo} 5 


Authority to 
borrow. 


Municipal 
Sinking Funds. 
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LOANS FLOATED IN ENGLAND. 








FUNDED AND UNFUNDED LOAN ISSUES. 


From 1855, when the first New South Wales loan was placed 
on-the London market, until the present time, the Colonies have 
obtained from the same source nearly the whole of the money 
which they have borrowed. In only two of the Colonies does the 
amount of the outstanding loans locally subscribed reach large 
figures, and even in these instances the local borrowings form but 
a small fraction of the whole sum for which the Colony stands 
indebted. Thus, for New South Wales the total local borrowing 
is only £2,164,149, and for Victoria £1,463,387. These amounts, 
however, are exclusive of the floating debt in the form of Treasury 
Bills, which to a large extent have been placed locally, This 
dependence on the English market was originally due to the lack 
of local capital; but of late years, when such capital has been 
fairly abundant, the Governments have still turned to London, 
where the rate of interest at which they could borrow was very 
much below what would have been demanded by the local capi- 
talist ; and it has only been the closing of the London markets 
that has driven the Australasian Governments during the last few 
years to look to local capitalists for the funds required to enable 
them to complete their engagements, and a conjunction of unlooked 
for accidents has made it possible for the local loans to be placed 


at a figure only slightly above the present London rates. 


The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan 
in England are heavy. The chief expense is the stamp duty of 
12s. 6d. per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. 
The other charges are for services rendered. New South Wales, 
Queensland, and New Zealand issue their stock through the Bank 
of England, the London and Westminster Bank acts for Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. South Australia issues its 
loans through its Agent-General resident in London, while with 
Tasmania also the Agent-General is the channel through whom 
the loans are placed, but in the case of that Colony its represen- 
tative has the assistance of the London and Westminster Bank. 





CHARGES OF NEGOTIATION. 





The cost of negotiation by the Bank of England is } per cent. Bank of England 
commission, by the London and Westminster Bank } per cent. 
The 12s. 6d. per cent. composition duty per £100 inscribed stock 
has already been referred to. Brokerage costs } per cent., and in 
addition to these charges there has usually to be added 4d. or 5d. per 
£100 for incidental expenses. The charges annually made by the 
Bank of England for the inscription and management of stock and 
the payment of the half-yearly dividends are £600 per million for the 
first ten millions, £550 for the next five, and £500 per million for all 
subsequent amounts ; the charges of the London and Westminster 
Bank are £500 for the first ten millions, £450 for the second 
like sum, and £400 per million for any subsequent amounts. 


Under the old form of debenture the stamp duty imposed was Stamp Duties. 
only 2s. 6d. per cent., but in 1892 the duty was increased by 1s. 
for a “Goschen” stamp, the duty now being equal to £1,750 per 
one million debentures. The expenditure per £100 debenture 
and stock for issues of those Colonies for which information was 
obtainable is given in the subjoined table. The debenture loans 
shown are some of the last issued by the Colonies. It will be 
seen that the cost of floating inscribed stock loans is much larger 
than that under the debenture system, but the extra outlay is 
considered fully compensated for by the advantages gained in 


other ways : 





| 


Negotiation.| 


Principal. | Expenses 
per £100 
Debenture 


Amount, and Stock. 


es, 


Rate of 
Interest. 


Colony. Class of Stock, 


Year of 





£ Puss 

1883 4 2,000,000 | 011 94) Debentures, 
New South Wales .../ | 1889 | 34 | 3,500,000 13. 1 | Inscribed. 
1891 | 34 | 4,500,000 SalI er do: 

1880 4 2,000,000 ] 94| Debentures. 
Victoria 1891 £ 3,000,000 2 9 | Inscribed. 
1892 2,000,000 3 0 do. 

1881 | 1,089,500 5 9 | Debentures. 
Queensland 1890 2,264,734 0 | Iuscribed. 
1891 2,500,000 8 2 do. 

1883 4 1,488,500 Debentures. 
South Australia + | 1889 1,317,800 Inscribed. 
1892 932,300 do. 
Western Australia 1891 4 250,000 Inscribed. 
1886 1,000,000 f Debentures. 
1889 | 3: 1,000,000 : Inscribed. 


bo bs 


RoR bob 


hn 


bop bo 








Tasmania 
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INSCRIBED STOCK. 





The first inscribed stock loan placed by Australasia was in 
1879, at which date New Zealand issued a 5 per cent. loan of 
£5,000,000 at 974, in the form of debentures, the subscribers 
having the option up to March, 1881, of exchanging for 4 per cent. 
inscribed stock at the rate of £120 of stock for each £100 of 
debentures. The loan was successfully floated, and within the 
stated period £4,476,000 of the £5,000,000 debentures were 
exchanged for £5,371,200 inscribed stock at 4 per cent. 


Queensland, in 1882, was the next Colony to issue a loan under 
the new conditions, New South Wales following its example in 
1883, Victoria in 1884, and the other Colonies at various intervals 
since the date last mentioned. 


Of the three classes of securities—inscribed stock, registered stock, 
and debenture bonds—the first mentioned is the most popular. All 
the Colonies now float their loans as inscribed, and the bulk of the 
debt of each Colony, except those of South Australia and Tasmania, 
is under this denomination. By inscription the possibilities of fraud 
in transfer are minimised, as the stock is inscribed in the books of 
the stock kept by the inscribing bank, and transferable there 
personally by the stock-holders or their attorneys in the said books, 
with no issue of certificates of stock, while with the registered 
stock the certificates are issued transferable by deed. The de- 
benture coupons are, like an ordinary bank-note, negotiable by 


bearer. 


TREASURY BILLS. 


As late as the year 1890 the Colonies could borrow in London 
on very favourable terms, but in the year named the conditions 
were no longer favourable. This change had for its immediate 


cause a condition of things not of the Colonies’ own creation, the 











DIFFICULTY OF RAISING LOANS. 





Baring failure and the Argentine crisis being primarily responsible Revulsion of 
- redit. 


for the stoppage of Australasian credit, but there can be no 
reasonable ground for supposing that if the Baring failure had not 
taken place, the London markets would have been much longer 
open to the Australasian Colonies. The Treasurers of the various 
Colonies were entirely unprepared for this revulsion in credit. 
They were committed to engagements for the construction 
of public works which they could not terminate, contracts had 
been entered into for large sums on the assumption that funds 
would be available, besides this, no preparation had been made to 
meet debentures falling due ina short time. This sudden stoppage 
of credit greatly embarrassed the Colonial Governments, and most 
of the Colonies have had recourse to Treasury Bills to enable them 
to adjust their finances to the altered circumstances, with the 
hope that a year or two’s abstention from borrowing would prove 
favourable to their prospect of placing a long dated loan. Their 
expectation in this respect does not seem likely to be early 
realised. The amounts received from the sale of Treasury Bills 
was devoted to meeting loans maturing and providing funds for 
public works already contracted for when the markets closed 
against the Colonies. New South Wales during 1892 placed 
three issues of 4 per cent. Treasury Bills on the London market, 
the face value of the issues being £2,513,500. The first instal- 
ment was sold at 10s. per cent. discount, the second at 5s. premium, 
and the third at par; the currency was for two, three, and four 
years respectively. The issues were negotiated by the London 
and Westminster Bank, which also in January, 1893, successfully 
placed two further issues of 4 per cent. Bills, amounting to 
£736,500. In addition to these, £750,000 at 44 per cent. were 
raised locally at par during 1892, the currency being 4 years. 


Victoria during 1892 issued locally £1,000,000 of 43 per cent. 
Bills at a rate slightly above par ; they are repayable in 1893. 
During January and February, 1893, the Government issued also 
locally 44 per cent. Treasury Bills to the extent of £750,000 in 
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Treasury Bills— 
(Queensland. 


South Australia, 


Western Aus- 
tralia. 


Tasmania, 


New Zealand. 


TEMPORARY ACCOMMODATION. 





three equal parts, the dates of maturity being three, four, and five 
years, and the average prices realised were £99 1s, 2d., £99 2s. 24d, 
and £99 12s, 5$d. respectively ; the general average was equal to 
£99 5s, 34d. 


The Queensland Government had authority from Parliament to 
issue Treasury Bills to the amount of £1,420,945. £700,000 of 
these bills had been disposed of by the end of 1892, of which 
£400,000 were placed locally, and £300,000 in London. They 
bear a nominal rate of 4 per cent., and are fixed to mature in 


1896. 


South Australia issued in June, 1892, Bills to the amount of 
£349,225 with interest at the rate of £4 11s, 3d. per cent. and 
payable in five years, and in March, 1893, a further issue of 
£250,000 was made bearing the same rate and currency. In 
both issues the amounts required were largely over subscribed. 


The Government of Western Australia had authority to issue 
4} per cent. bills during 1893. The first instalment of £20,000 
was raised during May of that year. 


Tasmania raised in 1892 £915,890 by Treasury Bills, £360,000 
of which was obtained in London at 44 per cent. repayable in two 
years ; the remaining sum was raised in the Colony. The rates 
of the local bills are 4}, 44, and 5 per cent, and the currency 
ranges from two to six years. £200,000 of 44 per cent. Treasury 
Bills, bearing a currency of two years, were placed on the London 
market in June, 1893, 


No Treasury Bills were raised in New Zealand during the year 
under review, but an advance of £400,000 has been renewed 
bearing 44 per cent. interest. The loan liabilities as they 
matured were met from surplus revenue or sinking fund, or were 
converted into 34 and 4 per cent. inscribed stock. 


The following are the particulars of the Treasury Bills issued 
during 1892 by each Colony :— 








) ae 
Net Proceeds, less charges 
} and accrued Interest. | 


Nominal Interest per £100 sterling. 





| Actual 
interest paid 


Year : mie 
1 of Gain or loss in in- 
Colony. Matur- | Nominal terest by redemption by the 
j / f | ares’ 7 9 ity. A 
Amount of | Percent: sped on | at par on maturity. Government, 
Proceeds. ia = : allowing for 
. redemption 


Gain. Loss. at par. 


ity. | Interest. 





| Per cent,| £ £ £ 

4 | 1,250,000) 1,244,607 | 99°37 
4 1,000,000 ! 998, 750 99°87 | 

% 263,500 264,711 | 100-46 

5 | 1896 | 750,000 750,000 100°00 

Victoria (a) | 1893 4} 1,000,000 | 990,701 | 99-07 
Queensland ()) | 1896 300,000 | ) 687,588 98-23 
400,000 

1897 4/11/3 349,225 | 349,005 99°94 

5 372,460 | 372,460 | 100-00| 5 0 
|,803-7 44 183,230 183,230 | 10000) 4 5 
| 1894 4h 360,000 | 359,820 | 99-98 | 4 10 


AWOSVAUL 





“STTIE 


” 











(a) Placed locally. (b) Placed in London. 








} In addition to these issues, £200 stock was floated in Hobart at 44 per cent. 





Victorian Loan 
of 1892. 


Western Aus- 
tralia. 


Queensland Loan 
of 1893, 


Tasmania. 


LATEST LOAN ISSUES. 





FUNDED LOANS ISSUED IN 1892-3. 


New South Wales, in November, 1892, had authority to issue 
£1,000,000 of the £3,000,000 4 per cent. Funded stock at a 
minimum price of par, £227,000 of which was disposed of by the 
31st December of that year. A further issue of £500,000 at par 
was authorised in April, 1893. Up to Ist June, 1893, £1,224,430 
of stock had been disposed of. The cost of the issue is practically 
nil, except the } per cent. paid for brokerage ; but this last is 
only payable in respect of a portion of the issue, the bulk of the 


stock being taken direct by the Treasury. 


Victoria issued a £2,000,000 loan in June, 1892; the average 
price realised was £92 Is. 4d. per cent., and the rate yielded to 
investors, after allowing for redemption at par on maturity, was 
£3 18s. 10d. 


Western Australia floated two loans during 1892, amounting to 
£250,000 and £400,000 respectively, which were the second and 
third instalments of the £1,336,000 loan, authorised in 1891. The 
former brought an average price of £99 2s. and the latter 
£100 3s. 1d, as compared with £100 10s. 10d. obtained in 1891. 
The rate of interest was 4 per cent. 


Queensland in January, 1893, placed a 34-per cent. loan of 
£1,182,400 on the London market ; the average price obtained 
was £88 16s, 4d. The charges were heavier than usual as the 
loan was underwritten at the rate of 1 per cent. 


Tasmania issued a 3}-per cent. loan of £800,000 in March, 
1893, which is part of the £2,100,000 authorised in December, 
1892. The loan was only a partial success, £600,000 being taken 
up and the balance withdrawn. 


The particulars of the last funded loan issues made by each 


Colony since 1889 to the end of 1892, are as follow :— 








Net Proceeds, less 
| charges and accrued Interest per £100 sterling. 
| Interest. s 


Nominal. 





Actual in- 
terest paid by 
the Govern- 
ment allow- 
ing for re- 

~| demption at 
| Gain. | Loss. par. 


Year of Year of | Gain or loss in in- 

Colony. Issue. Maturity. | Nominal | terest by redemption 

Amount of : Interest on | at par on maturity. 
Toa: Per cent. Tat | 

Proceeds. 


Interest. 











Per cent.) £ £ £ 


New South Wales... 1891 1918 4 4,500,000 | 4,182,493 92°94 


New South Wales... 1892 1912 +227,000 | 226,596 99°82 





Victoria 1892 | 1921-1926 3! 2,000,000 | 1,810,666 90°53 
| 


Queensland 1891 1930 3] 2,500,000 | 88°01 | 


‘Z68L ‘SNVOT GaaNna 


South Australia 1890-91 1939 4 *932,300 





Western Australia... 2 | 1911-1931 | 400,000 393,211 


Tasmania ....... Sesaees 1940 ! 1,000,000 964,311 




















| 
* Part of the £1,532,913 loan, particulars of which will not be available till the whole of the stock is sold. + Funded stock. 














Repayment of 
Loans. 


Conversion. 


Interest to 
Investors. 


CONVERSION OF LOANS. 





By comparing the returns in the foregoing table with those of 
Treasury Bills, it will be seen that the rates per cent. paid on the 
latter are much in advance of those on loans floated as part of 
the fixed debt. 


The repayment of the Victorian and Western Australian Loans 
are either on or after a fixed date; the Governments under this 
condition reserve to themselves the option of redeeming at the 
minimum or maximum dates, or any period between them, on 
giving the necessary six or twelve months’ notice. Canada was 
the first of the British possessions to introduce this principle, and 
it is probable that it will be generally adopted by the Colonies. 

Much attention has been bestowed on the question of converting 
the loans of each Colony to a uniform interest basis, and arranging 
that the stock shall fall due on a uniform date, the Government 
having the option of either repaying at that date or continuing 
the loan for a further period, as may seem the more expedient. 
Several of the Colonies have had under consideration a method 
of conversion, but it is obvious that the present time is inopportune 
for any such proposal. It is certain, however, that conversion 
cannot be long delayed, as the existing arrangement is confusing 
to investors, and awkward for the Colonies when the market is 


against reborrowing. 


The following statement shows the rates obtained by investors 
on loans floated by the Colonies during the years 1889, 1890, 
1891, and 1892. The computations allow for the repayment of 
the various loans at par on maturity. The loans are arranged 
in the order in which they were floated, and it will be seen 
that the market has been gradually rising against the Colonies 


during the whole period. The loan yielding least income to in- 


vestors and consequently the most favourable to the Colony bor- 


rowing, was the Victorian loan of January, 1889, which gave the 
investors £3 5s. 5d. per cent., while the highest was the Western 
Australian loan of July, 1891, which gave investors £4 0s. 11d. 
per cent. During the period covered by the table the average 








general :— 


INTEREST OBTAINED BY INVESTORS. 





interest has increased 10s. 3d.. per cent., the increase being fairly 





Colony. 


Date of | 
Negotiation. 





Victoria 
South Australia 


Tasmania 


New Zealand 


Queensland 


Victoria 


South Australia 
Victoria 
Queensland 


Victoria 











New South Wales ..... ...| ¢ 
Western Australia 


.| January ...| 


1889, 
January ...| 
Apr irs 


| October 


1890. 
March 
April 

1891. 
February. .| 
April 
May-June. 


1892. 





Nov.-Dec.. 
June 


November. 





Currency 
of Loan. 


| Rate per 
cent. to 
Investors, 
allowing 
for re- 
demption 
| at par on 
maturity. 





Principal 

Rate 

of In- Amount. 

terest. | 

Per 

cent. £ 

34 | 3,000,000 
34 | 1,317,800 
34 | 1,000,000 
34 | 3,500,000 
4 100,000 
34 | 2,700,000 
34 | 2,264,734 
3k 4,000, 000 
34 *932,300 
34 | 2,000,000 
34 | 2,500,000 
34 1,000,000 
4 250,000 
34 | 4,500,000 
4 227,000 
3h 2,000,000 
4 400,000 





years, 
35 
40 

30 to 50 
30 
45 


50 


344 
34 


48 
35 
40 
344 
40 
27 


20 
29 to 34 
19 to 39 





£8. d. 
3 5 
310 8 
312 0 
37:10 
3.6 «7 
313.11 
313 9 
39) 


312 5 


3 13 10 
4, 40°23 
314 0 
4 O11 
[316 8 
400 
3.18 10 
4 0 2 








present departed. 
Z 





* Part of the £1,532,913 loan. 


None of the loans floated during 1892 and 1893 were obtained 
on terms which can be considered altogether satisfactory, clearly 
indicating that the prestige of colonial securities has for the 


Some few years ago New Zealand stock was 
























Depreciation 
ef colonial 
securities. 











[SS) 
on 
& 


Selling price of 
colonial stock. 


Interest 
returned to 
investors. 


RATES OF INTEREST COMPARED. 





held in low estimation, but now, through adopting a policy of 
abstaining from placing any further issues for a long period, the 
securities have risen in value. 

The selling price of a loan is not perhaps the most exact test 
which may be applied to ascertain the credit of a country in the 
London market. There are many causes which may combine 
to influence adversely the price obtained by tender, and it will be 
evident that in some of the instances given in the table on page 
353 the selling price of loans was influenced by circumstances 
entirely apart from the credit of the Colonies concerned. A truer 
gauge of credit will be found in the selling price and interest 
yielded to investors by representative stock at a given date. The 
following table shows the interest returned by the stock of 
different Colonies in February, 1889, a date when colonial securities 
were in demand, and February, 1893, when the same were 
anything but popular. Due allowance has been made in the 
returns for accrued interest, and for repayment of loans at par 
on maturity. The market quotations were all considered to be 


“ eum-dividend ” :— 























Country. 1889. 1893. 

£78500. = edhe ts bs 
New South: Wales: Jsciccsssssencoriecs we teest oh one 3.15 10 
Wichoria. jiisssacssstseicestesisscatasseabecesiess 219 3 4 3 9 
Queensland, ence aacrentict conetan its Oe 12.8 319 1 
South Australia: ...5..7cncs0s.vasnechaveveseevene | 3.5 6 315 8 
Tasmania 3) of 29) 3163 

31611 | 310 2 
Canada cecceshsajeaesase miewstensiieaesene sera sress 370) OL | 3.4 6 
Cape! Colon ys esate travesti iescsaaeeeceoe es; | 3.4 9 | 3.4 6 
WNatalicerccscrt sss ceseamoncuneset sonst easensencns 3 8 2 3) DUAL 


India 














EXPENDITURE OF LOAN MONEY. 





It will be seen that in 1889 Victoria, Queensland, and New 
South Wales held a very high position amongst the Colonies who 
sought aid from the British investor ; their stocks were selling at 


1, India and 


superior prices to those of any of the countries named, Indis 


Canada alone excepted. Since 1889 things have vastly changed, 
and in February, 1893, the stock of the Colonies named held a 
position below even the most heavily burthened of the other 
Australasian Colonies. The resources of a country and its ability 
to meet its engagements may be implicitly relied on by investors, 
but it is evident there are other considerations affecting the sale 
of stock to which the intrinsic goodness of the investment must 
at times give way. This is a lesson which Australasian Treasurers 
have now by experience been compelled to learn. 


The Imperial guarantee for the Indian and some of the Canadian 
Dominion loans is certainly to the advantage of those dependencies, 
as, in addition to the security afforded, the guarantee carries with 
it the right of trustees to invest trust funds in this class of stock, 


a privilege not yet extended to Australasian securities. 


EXPENDITURE OF PROCEEDS OF LOANS. 


The services upon which the proceeds of the public loans were 
expended are various, but the bulk of the expenditure may be 
placed to the account of the construction of railways, water 
supply, sewerage, and electric telegraphs. In the early stages of 
Australasian borrowing the expenditure was moderate, loans were 
hard to raise, and interest high; but latterly, as the conditions 
under which loans could be contracted became favourable, espe- 
cially since 1881, few of the Colonies set any bounds to their 
requirements. It was a repetition of the old experience, the 
opportunity engendered the desire, and the open purses of the 
investors tempted the Colonies to undue borrowing and lavish 


expenditure. What is termed a “ vigorous public works policy” 











Depreciation in 
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Expenditure 
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services, 





Improvident 
expenditure. 


Expenditure 
from loan funds 


EXPENDITURE FROM LOANS. 





was the order of the day, and works were pressed forward 
which under other circumstances would not have been undertaken, 
or have been held back until the growth of population warranted 
their construction. The plethora of money has been harmful in 
many ways, but is most apparent in the construction of not a few 
branch railways in outlying and sparsely-settled districts, which 
do not pay even their working expenses, with the consequence 


that the interest on loan capital has to be met out of general 


revenue, and in some instances the present generation will pass 
away before this condition of affairs will be remedied. But 
when every allowance has been made for unwise or improvident 
expenditure, it will be found that by far the larger portion of the 
proceeds of loans has been well expended. In some instances, as 
the subsequent pages show, it will be years, taking a most hopeful 
view of the situation, before many of the revenue-producing 
works will yield a sum sufficient to pay working expenses and 
interest ; nevertheless, a practical consideration of the conditions 
which surround Australasian settlement will demonstrate that in 
some instances the construction of these works was justifiable, for 
apart from the consideration that they will be ultimately self-sup- 
porting, they have already materially assisted in developing the 
country’s resources, and have largely enhanced the value of the 


public estate. 


The expenditure of Australasia during 1892 from funds 
derived from the proceeds of loans was £6,963,409. Of this 
amount £5,284,400 was spent on services directly revenue-pro- 
ducing, and the remainder was chiefly devoted to the construction 
of works of a substantial nature, such as roads and _ bridges, 
improvements to harbours and rivers, lighthouses, schools, and 
public buildings. The amount expended on fortifications and 
military works was relatively small. Besides these sums, there 
was an apparent expenditure of £7,175,123 for redemption of 
loans, but this last item in no way affects the amount of the 


public debt, and no further reference need be made to it. 
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The following statement gives, under a convenient classification, oes expen: 
ar = ure classified. 
the loan expenditure of each Colony during 1892 :— 





Amount spent on Works yielding direct 


R 
revenue. 








= = Other 
Colony. Water Womens Total. 
aTenoe Supply Electric sy 
Railways. snd Telegraphs, Total. 
Sewerage. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


New South Wales..| 1,834,927 553,045 


34, 
20,707 | 367,793 


iw} 
or 


837 | 2,413,809 600,871 3,014,680 




















Victoria’ jaca. s) ne 6 | 988,500 80 988,580 
| 
Queensland ...... 682,486 16,284 | 8,441 707,211 328,312 1,035,523 
South Australia .. 314,168 92,236 | 11,924 418,328 129,054 547,382 
Western Australia.. 231,413:)| “Sosne ee 11,674 243,087 99,545 342,632 
Tasmania ........ 25453820, | cosine | 5,194 259,515 302,145 561,660 
New Zealand...... 220,894 3,811 29,245 253,950 219,002 472,952 
= = | = = | = 
Australasia... ....] 4,158,916 | 1,033,169 92,315 | 5,284,400 | 1,679,009 6,963,409 











The returns of New South Wales and Western Australia are Date of returns, 

for the year ending 3lst December, 1892; those of Victoria, 
Queensland, and South Australia are up to June of that year. 
The New Zealand figures are for the year ended 31st March, 1893. 
The Tasmanian returns refer to 1891, no later figures having been 
published by the Treasurer of that Colony at the time this work 
was issued—July, 1893. The loan expenditure per inhabitant 
for the same period is given on page 361. 










The total expenditure from loans up to the end of the financial Analysis of 
expenditure, 






year 1892, exclusive of the amounts paid in redemption of loans, 
was £192,173,095. Of this sum £144,066,627, or nearly three- 
fourths, was spent in the construction of Railways, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, and Electric Telegraphs; the balance was expended on 
works and services which, though classed as non-productive, for 
the most part assisted in the national development. The 


expenditure on defence, and the payments made to meet deficiency 










Loan expendi- 
ture of each 
Colony. 


New Zealand 
Provincial debts. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE FROM LOANS. 





of revenue are the exceptions to the rule which has governed the 
expenditure of the proceeds of loan issues ; the expenditure to 
cover deficiency in revenue has not been large, and is looked upon 
as but a temporary charge on the loan funds, while the 
expenditure on defence has been extremely small in all the Colonies 
except New Zealand. The following table shows the total loan 
expenditure for each Colony up to the respective dates mentioned 
for the previous table :— 





Amount spent on works yielding direct | 
Revenue. 
| Other 


Colony. Worksand} Total. 
Water | Services. 


Waciteeeies Supply Electric 
Railways. and 


Telegraphs. 
Sewerage. 





£ £ £ £ £& £ 

New South Wales..| 37,417,319 | 6,119,840 801,301 | 44,338,460] 7,836,260 | 52,174,720 
Victoria 34,206,153 | 7,547,909 41,754,062 | 2,693,240 | 44,447,802 
Queensland | 17,805,512] 1,720,859 830,000 | 20,856,371 | 6,741,166 | 27,097,537 
South Australia ..| 11,998,831] 2,965,096 858,651 | 15,822,578] 4,829,604 | 20,652,182 
Western Australia..| 1,107,136 250,010 5,843 411,538 | 1,777,381 
Tasmania ... ....| 3,508,730 106,744 | 3,615,474 | 3,186,877 6,752,351 
New Zealand 15,583,004 567,169 663,666 | 16,813,839 | 22,457,783 | 39,271,622 





Australasia 121,626,685 | 18,929,570} 3,510,372 |144,066,627 | 48,106,468 | 192,173,095 























In the New Zealand returns old provincial debts contracted 
prior to 1876, amounting to £11,535,469, have been included 
under the head ‘Other Works and Services,” as there is no 
available record of the services upon which the loans of the old 
Provisional Governments were expended, except where such was 
for the construction of Railways. The figures given for New 
South Wales under the head of “ Railways” include loan 
expenditure on State Tramways to the amount of £1,526,817. 


In-the preceding table a large sum has been placed under the 
head of “ Other Works and Services ;” in the following statement 











LOAN EXPENDITURE PER HEAD. 





this amount has been subdivided into several heads. In regard to Analysis 
5 works and 


New Zealand, the item under the heading of “ Defence Works ” services. 








also includes light-houses and harbour works, and in “Miscella- 




















neous” the provincial loans prior to 1876 are included. The 
returns for each Colony were :— 
=. = : elma = a SSeS 
Roads and | 
Bridges Defence Immigra- Miscetla- “ 
Natane. g ig Tote 
Colony. Harbours, | Works | tion. neous. Total. 
&e. | | 
— —_——_—__—— es 
2 one | £ £ 
New South Wales........ 8,987,472 1,096,530 569,930 7,836,260 
| 
Victoriatesteateeee uch: 717,166 | 98,209} ........ |  1,877,775| 2,698,240 
| | 
Queensland. .........06- 2,829,718| 198,760 2,760,608| 952,080| 6,741,166 
| | 
South Australia........++ 2,512,162| 234,414 .......- 2,083,028 | 4,820,604 
| \ 
Western Australia ..... 208,484 | .....-.- | 12,706 190,398 411,538 
| 
Tasmania... ..20eeescees 1,759,130 118,993 235,000 1,023,754 | 3,136,877 
New Zealand ........ ..- 8,708,817 900,870 2,146,209 , 15,702,387 | 22,457,783 
Australasia ....0...0005 15,722,899 | 2,647,366 | 5,724,453 | 24,011,750 | 48,106,468 








The subjoined table shows the expenditure per inhabitant on Loan expendi- 
1 = 3 5 , ture per inhabi- 
the basis of the figures given in the table on the preceding page :— tant. 



































Amount spent on Works yielding 
direct Revenue. 
Other 
— Works be 
Colony. Water and Total. 
aaa Supply Electric Mats Services. 
Railways. and Telegapihs Total. 
Sewerage. 
£s. dj £8. da] £6. ad) £5 d £8. d £sd 
New South Wales...) 3113 6 5 8) 7 013 8; 3710 9 612 8 44 8 5 
\ 
Victoria ..........| 29.10 11 (ye Ue ae aco i286. ae |) 25.666 88 7 10 
Queensland ...... 43 7 10 4 310 2 0 6) 4912 2) 16 8 7 66 0 9 
South Australia ..| 3616 9 9,250: 212 9| 4811 6} 1416 7 63 8 1 
Western Australia | 1915 6 ORBarl 49 4) 24 7 11 | Roe dullt B11 6-210 
Tasmania ........ DB ALG 1S Yi eeeisieete 014 4 24 5 5 Ole Ame 25) db Cia 
| | 
New Zealand ...... 25 8| 017 8| 108] 6 8 7) 319 5] 61 8 0 
: x psa. eee Be 
Australasia ......| 31 0 38 416 6 01711) 8614 8| 12 5 4); 49 0 0 
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LOCAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURE. 





EXPENDITURE BY THE GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL 
BODIES. 


The question of local Government is dealt with in another place. 
It is well, however, to give here a statement of the total amount 
which passes through the hands of the general and local Govern- 
ments. The sum can in no sense be taken as the cost of governing 
the various Colonies, which, as will appear from page 335, may be 
taken as £19,854,787. 

The total sum expended by the general and local Governments 
of Australasia during the year 1892 fell little short of £43,000,000, 
or £10 19s. 3d. per head. Of this large sum £30,938,446, or 
£7 17s. 9d. per inhabitant, was spent by the general Governments 
from their revenues, and £6,963,409, or £1 15s. 6d. per inhabi- 
tant, from loans ; the local expenditure, exclusive of course of a 
sum equal to the Government endowment, was £5,092,914, or 


£1 6s. per inhabitant. 


The following was the General, Loan, and Local Expenditure 


for each Colony :— 





Government. 


| | 
Colony. _ ; Local. Total. 


























General. | Loans. | 
£ £ £ £ 
New South Wales........ 10,536,820 | 3,014,680 923,077 | 14,474,577 
VA CCOLIA G aeaee sina 8,482,917 | 988,580 | 2,061,660 | 11,533,157 
Queensland...... 3,625,281 | 1,035,523 433,002 | 5,093,806 
South Australia 2,737,133 547,382 | 221,688 | 3,506,203 
Western Australia ...... 550,616 942;682.|  veisccs x 893, 248 
Dasmaniae -s<cce ees 7 851,559 | 561,660 180,752] 1,593,971 
New Zealand ............... | 4,154,120 | 472,952 | 1,272,735 | 5,899,807 
Australasia......... 30,938,446 | 6,963, 409 | 5,092,914 | 42,994,769 
| | 





* No returns. 


The expenditure per inhabitant under the same classification 
will be found below. The average expenditure per inhabitant on 
account of local Government given for New South Wales is to 








AUSTRALASIAN CURRENCY. 





some extent misleading, as about 40 per cent. of the population 
live outside the boundaries of the municipalities :— 





























| Government. 
Colony. ——————| Local; Total. 

General. Loans. 
£8 1d; £ is, da: Loisads £os.d 
New South Wales......... 818 6 PAN EK) 015 7 125 1 
Victoria seeder al See; AG: Oxy: ot 1at5-8 919 3 
Queensland.... | eo! L688) 210 6 oe a 12-8 3 
South Australia...... he Se Bisy y 013 8 10:15) x 
Western Australia ...... 916 8 Bi QED ee leases: be 1519 1 
‘Tasmania, siectsrssicesss) 514 4 $1555 143 {| 1014 0 
New Zealand .............+ 6 9 4 014 9 119 8 9 3 9 
Australasia......... Tali9 I152°6: 16570 1019 3 

* No returns. : 
CURRENCY. 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United potneet United 
Kingdom, Gold is the standard, the silver and copper current current. 
are more properly tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to 
any amount, silver for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and 
bronze for one shilling. The standard weight and fineness of each Brandard weight 
coin are given below. The least current weight of a sovereign is 


122-5 Imperial grains, and a half-sovereign 61:125 grains :— 





Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 


Imperial grains. 





Pes, 92. , Eleven-twelfths fine gold, 
Gold sais: Sa anew retest one-twelfth alloy, or deci- 
NA e/9 | 1 mal fineness ‘91666. 
(Crowne cs cacuns 436 36363 |) 
Double Florin.. 349°09090 | 
| Half-crown..... 218°18181 | | Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 
Silver...... 4 BlOrin freee. ecead 174'54545 | |} silver, three-fortieths alloy, 
Shilling ......... 87°27272 or decimal fineness ‘925. 
| Sixpence ........ 4363636 | 
\ Threepence..... 21°81818 |) 
Bronze (UR ONNY cccssnteese. 14583333 |) Mixed metal, copper, tin, 


( Halfpenny ...... 87°50000 |{ and zine. 
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GOLD RAISED IN AUSTRALASIA, 





The only coins struck at the Sydney and Melbourne Mints are 
of gold, though silver and bronze of English coinage are also 
issued ; the amounts of these issued during 1892 were at the 
Sydney Mint—silver, £13,925; bronze, £2,065; and at the 
Melbourne Mint—£2,475 and £760 respectively. The Sydney 
Branch of the Royal Mint was opened on the 14th May, 1855, 
and that in Melbourne on the 12th June, 1872. The amount 
of gold received for coinage up to the end of 1892, in the Sydney 
Mint was 19,490,466 oz., valued at £73,118,658, and that received 
into the Melbourne Mint amounted to 13,709,825 oz., valued at 
£54,844,576. 

The following table shows the quantity of gold received into 


the two Mints to the end of 1892, that received from outside 
sources being distinguished from that locally produced :— 





Country in which the Gold was raised. Quantity received for Coinage. 





Sydney Mint. Melbourne Mint. 





OZ. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
New Zealand 


OldiGomnScrw ee ee ee 
Total 


OZ, 
7,703,075 
1,442,318 
7,684,888 

78,438 
2,306,904 

31,708 

243,136 


13,115 
10,794,463 
9,437 
274,359 
1,817,974 
791,224 
9,253 





19,490,467 


13,709,825 











The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end of 1891 
was £348,311,209, of which amount 36-74 per cent. passed 
through the Mints, during the same period. 

The following table shows the amount of gold coin and bullion 
issued to the end of 1892 by each Mint :— 





| Total Value of 
Bullion. fae and Bullion 


issued. 


| 
Sovereigns. |Half-sovereigns. 


Mint. 





£. £ | £ 
67,538,500 | 2,497,500 | 2,943,339 
49,124,291 277,807 | 5,441,783 


Sydney 
Melbourne 





116,662,791 2,775,307 








GOLD ISSUED FROM THE MINTS. 





‘Fhe quantity of gold received into the Sydney Mint in 1892 Gold minted in 


was 785,208 oz. valued at £2,780,829, of which only 144,259 oz., 
or less than one-fifth, was the produce of New South Wales. 
Queensland contributed 578,757 oz., or nearly three-fourths of the 
whole, the remainder being chiefly from New Zealand and South 
Australia, and old coin received for reminting. The amount of 
gold received into the Melbourne Mint for the same year was 
880,052 oz. valued at £3,491,757, of which all but one-fourth 
was the produce of Victoria. 

The gold coin issued in 1892 from the Sydney Mint was Gold Aeeten trom 
2,837,000 sovereigns. The Melbourne Mint issued 3,488,750 
sovereigns during the year, but no half-sovereigns have been 
issued since 1887. The value of the gold coinage issued from 
the Sydney, Melbourne, and London Mints was as follows :— 

£ 
Sydney 2,837,000 
Melbourne 3,488,750 
London 13,907,023 


Besides gold coin, the Sydney Mint during 1892 issued gold Bullion issued. 
bullion to the value of £872, and the Melbourne Mint to the 
value of £5,184. 


BANKING. 


The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are Revision of 
. : : banking legisia- 
susceptible of great improvement ; and the recent failure of many tion necessary. 


monetary institutions posing as banks has directed attention to 
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the strong necessity for entirely revising the conditions under 
which deposits may be taken from the general public. 


par All institutions transacting the business of banking are required 
required 0 be - ° . "yeu: 
furnished. by law to furnish quarterly statements of their assets and liabilities 


in a specified form, and from these statements and the periodic 
balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been compiled. The 
returns furnished by the banks, though in compliance with the 
laws of the Colonies, are by no means so satisfactory as could be 
desired, being somewhat out of date, and cannot be taken without 
question as indicating the stability or otherwise of the banks. 
Thus, in the subsequent table, the total liabilities of the banks are 
given as £117,994,440, and the assets £169,764,673, showing a 
surplus of assets of £51,770,233. If the returns gave all the 
facts in relation to the operation of the banks, this surplus would 
be represented almost entirely by capital or funds provided out of 
their own resources, but the capital and reserve funds amount only 
to £24,809,251, so that there is a balance of about £27,000,000 
to be otherwise accounted for. This sum represents deposits 
obtained in the United Kingdom, and used in their Australian 
business. The total British deposits with Australasian banks, 
however, is probably not less than 40 millions, for those held by 
the banks which have offices in New South Wales amount to 
about 30 millions. 


Dis iution ot Of the twenty-five banks operating in Australasia at the close 
of 1892, fourteen had offices in New South Wales, thirteen in 
Victoria, eleven in Queensland, nine in South Australia, five in 
Western Australia, four in Tasmania, and six in New Zealand. 
There was only one bank doing business in each of the seven 
colonies, two that did business in six colonies, one in five colonies, 
three in four, two in three, four in two, and twelve banks did not 
extend their business beyond the limits of one colony. The 
liabilities and assets of the twenty-five banks operating in the 
different colonies during the December quarter of 1892 are shown 
in the following table; the figures must be taken with the 





ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF BANKS. 








qualifications already given. The following figures give the lia- 
bilities :— 





Bills in Deposits. 
circula- 
tion not 
bearing |Not bearing 
Interest. | Interest. 


| 

Notesin | 
circulation | 
not bearing | 
Interest. 


Balances 


due 


to other | 
Banks. 


Colon. 
Colony. 





New South Wales..} 1,439,871 104,223 9,207,109 | 26,257,085 63,093 | 37,171,379 


Victoria 1,210,565 | 182,235 | 9,672,997 | 30,355,172 | 170,191 | 41,541,160 
Queensland 575,435 25,942 | 2,594,439 | 7,899,465 | 97,919 | 11,193,200 
South Australia ...] 400,156 10,733 | 1,699,113 | 5,800,405 | 49,630 | 7,960,037 
Western Australia..| 101,433 10,981 548,416 771,309 | 34,023 1,466,162 
Tasmania 110,630 18,845 916,469 2,749,406 3,161 3,798,561 
955,623 48,071 | 4,049,287 | 9,782,90£ | 28,106 | 14,863,941 





Australasia....| 4,793,763 | 351,030 | 28,687,780 | 83,715,744 | 446,123 | 117,994,440 

















The assets for the same period were :— 





Notes and | Notes and 

| Bills Bills of 
discounted, other Banks, | 

| andall and 
other Debts) Balances 

due to | due from 

| the Bank. jother Banks. 

| 


Colony. Coin. Bullion. | seer 





New South Wales..| 5,217,371 | 95,894 | 1,801,590 | 42,278,3¢ 2,087,807 
Victoria 7,805,397 | ¢ y 31,227 | 396,721 
Queensland 1,824,694 | 257,6 936 4 395 286,974 20,552,085 
South Australia ../ 1,612,820 3| 402 270,715 162,402 9,691,620 
Western Australia. . 412,639 3,582 2,198,697 9,110 2,763,010 
Tasmania 669,219 orion || 2 3,075,504 26,598 3,974,259 
New Zealand } 2,381,319 | 141,406 | 5:2 14,925,212 77,144 18,153,205 











Australasia....) 19,923,459 | 906,284 | 5,658,468 | 139,790,640 | 3,026,256-| 169,764,673 
{ J) 

















Certain assets of small amount, not classifiable under any of the 
sub-heads of the table, have been included in the total, and in the 
case of one Colony an over-statement of the assets of some of the 
banks has been rectified. 


Liabilities of 
Banks. 


Assets of Banks, 
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Liabilities 


consist chiefly 


of Deposits. 


Capital and 
Reserves. 


Metallic 
reserves. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES OF BANKS. 





The preceding table shows that over 95 per cent. of the 
Australasian liabilities of the bank consisted of deposits, viz. :— 
£112,403,524 out of £117,994,440. The statements by banks 
in each colony, with the exception of Tasmania, distinguish 
between deposits at call and deposits bearing interest. In 
Tasmania, although not obliged by law to do so, the same 
distinction has been made by every bank but one ; and assuming 
the proportion of deposits at call to total deposits in that bank to 
be the same as in the case of the other banks doing business in 
Tasmania, the total deposits at call are as stated in the table, viz : 
—-—£28,687,780, or somewhat over 25 per cent. of all deposits. 


The total shareholders’ capital invested in all the banks 
amounts to £15,988,754, and the reserve profits £8,820,497. 
The capital, profits, and other information regarding banks are 
given below. The institutions are not stated separately, but 
grouped together under the heading of the colony or country in 
which their head-quarters are situated. The figures refer to the 


December quarter, 1892 :— 





Reserved Profits 

Capital paid | at the time of 
up. declaring last 

Dividend. 


Number 
of 
Banks. 


Banks whose Head Offices 
are in 





£ P = 

England 6,150,000 538 8,685, 144 
New South Wales .. cw 2,834,637 2,578 5,409,674 
Victoria a 4, 406, 250 2,594, 9¢ 7,001,189 
Queensland ‘ 1,424,335 52,465 | 1,976,800 
South Australia | 400,000 E ¢ 557,149 
Western Australia a 80,000 505 180,039 
Tasmania " 293,532 231,098 524,630 
New Zealand 400,000 74,626 474,626 








15,988,754 8,820,497 | 24,809,251 











The following table shows the metallic reserves held by the 
banks as against their total Australasian liabilities, and also against 


their liabilities at call, viz., deposits at call and note circulation. 





THE BANK CRISIS. 





The table, however, cannot be taken as complete, as those banks 
which receive deposits in England and elsewhere, and which do 
not include such deposits or liabilities, are shown in too favourable 


a light :— 





Percentage of Coin 


Colony. 


Coin 
and Bullion. 


Total 
Liabilities. 


Liabilities 
at Call. 


and Bullion. 


To Total | To Lia- 


bilities 
at Call. 


Liabili- 
ties. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland | 


£ 
5,313,265 
8,179,287 
2,082,263 


£ 
87,171,379 


41,541,160 | 
11,193,200 | 


| 
| 10,646,980 
10,883,562 
3,169,874 


14:29 | 
19°69 
18°60 


49°90 
75°14 
65°69 


Hee 


Vile 
66°34 
65:15 
50°41 


South Australia..| 
West’rn Australia| 
Tasmania 


20°50 
29°40 
17°62 
16°97 


17°65 


1,631,863 
431,121 
669,219 | 

2.522.795 | 


LZ, 024, f 


7,960,037 | 
1,466, 162 
3,798,561 | 
14, 863,941 


2,099,269 

649,849 
1,027,149 
5,004,860 





62°21 


33,481,543 


Australasia ...| 20,829,743 | 117,994,440 

















It will thus be seen that New South Wales holds the weakest Weak position of 


New South 


position in the proportion of cash reserves both to total liabilities Wales. 


and liabilities at call. 


BANK CRISIS. 


The foregoing figures relate to the affairs of the banks prior to Financial crisis. 
the close of 1892, but since that date very considerable changes 

have taken place in the banking position. Distrust in companies 
receiving deposits had been growing for some time, and the 
failure of various land companies and building societies during 
the year 1891 created a very restless feeling, which was accen- 
tuated by the failure of the Mercantile Bank of Melbourne. 
Constant withdrawals of deposits were made from nearly all the 
banks, and many institutions felt that they would not long be 
able to meet the drain. ‘The first large institution to suspend 
payment was the Commercial Bank of Australia, and after that 


failures followed in rapid succession until thirteen banks had 
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Liabilities of 
suspended 
Banks, 


Position of the 
other Banks. 


Amount of 
advances. 


Reconstruction 
schemes, 


RECONSTRUCTION SCHEMES. 





closed their doors. The interests involved in the thirteen banks 
which have closed are as follows :— 
Due to the Shareholders £13,995,451 Cash and Investments.. £17,633,626 
Advances, &€. ........0006 84,901,986 
Due to the Public 91,982,598 Bank Premises 3,740,626 
or a total liability of £105,978,049, including note issues equiva- 
lent to £2,767,883, and apparent assets of £106,276,238. 
The latest available figures for the twelve banks which survived 


the panic are as follows :— 





Deposits. 


Bank Capital Reserved Coin and ——. 
Paid-up. | Profits. | Bullion. Austral- 


cain Other. 








£ £ £ £ 
‘Bank of New South Wales........ 1,250,000 | 1,008,330 | 3,428,877 | 17,744,342 
™ Bank of Australasia 1,600,000 | 809,641 | 2,702,370 | 11,979,300 
~~Union Bank of Australia (Limited)| 1,500,000 | 1,011,056 | 3,093,710 | 12,696,760 
Bank of New Zealand. 900,000 53,331 | 1,045,959 5,018,923 
City Bank of Sydney | 280,000 187,845 139,683 1,385,406 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand....| 400,000 74,626 | 261,121 1,629,402 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania} 141,492 192,025 259,881 | 1,600,200 184,670 
(Limited). 
National Bank of New Zealand) 250,000 6,834 238,639 | 1,090,442 523,167 
(Limited). 
Bank of Adelaide 400,000 | 157,149 190,070 | 1,093,190 33,791 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited)| 300,000 7,659 36,024 131,351 262,568 
National Bank of ‘Tasmania| 152,040 39,073 56,208 303,929 14,984 
(Limited). | 
Western Australian Bank 86,000 100,039 | 66,306 430,777 5,586 

















These institutions had made advances to customers to the extent 


of £61,347,586. 


The suspended banks have almost all put forward schemes for 
reconstruction, for the most part based on an extension of the 
maturing dates of deposits, either by the exchange of that form of 
security for preference shares or for other deposit receipts at long 
dates, some being as distant as fifteen and twenty years. At the 
same time calls have been made on shareholders for over five millions 
of money. The reconstruction schemes of the recently-suspended 
banks have, with some slight modifications, been approved by both 
creditors and shareholders, and by the time this volume is issued 
the whole of the institutions which closed their doors subsequent 
to the 5th of April, 1893, it is hoped, will have resumed business, 
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One feature of the crisis was the prompt action of the Govern- Action of the 
ment of New South Wales—first, in framing and passing through pee 
the Legislature a measure giving the Executive power to declare 
the notes of the banks of issue legal tenders; and, further, in 
obtaining authority for the issue of Treasury notes to the extent 
of half the amount standing to the credit of current accounts in 
suspended banks. Relief measures were also adopted by the 


Government of Queensland. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING, 


Considering the population of these colonies the banking opera- Extent of bank- 
tions of Australasia have attained enormous development. The se Sas 
following table from Mulhall’s Dictionary shows the capital 
employed in banking, and the amount of deposits in some of the 
principal countries. The figures regarding Australasia are brought 


down to the latest date ;— 
























| Million &. It “Amount 
Country. ; | Py, 
| Paid up Capitsl) Deposits, Total, | Mhabitant. 
{ | 
| } 
| £ 
United Kingdom ............... 284 | 626 910 24 
Hrances: sonnet | 140 | 128 268 7 
Germany Bc | 85 146 231 5 
Russia iss vi 42 | 64 106 1 
Austria 7 45 102 147 4 
Ltal Vaenee enact ce tare 25 83 108 4 
SDAIN ban se ton cvnces vermisse | 3 16 47 | 3 
Portupal@nncac.tnenis nee 6 4 10 2 
Belgium vo... ee free ll 19 30 5 
Holland! scv.ces een 14 6 20 4 
Sweden ............. se 9 15 24 5 
Norway’ .scacrstcr anc toraacice 5 1 6 3 
Denmarkysccavonn sie eee 2 21 23 12 
Switzerland ‘ 5 12 17 6 
CapeiColony: tices seicn snare 2 7 all 6 
Argentina ........ ome oc 12 17 29 | 8 
Uruguay, ners esl 3 5 8 12 
United States .............. 270 760 1,030 16 
Canada laincstsentne. 13 27 40 8 
Australasiat no. ees 25 112 137 34 
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THE SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


In all the colonies Savings Banks are in existence, either 
directly or indirectly under the control of the State, to enable the 
working classes to securely invest their surplus earnings. These 
banks have been developed to a larger extent in Victoria than any 
other province, and from the number of deposits it would appear 
that twenty-six persons out of every hundred in that colony 
have accounts standing in their names in the Savings Banks, 
The highest average amount per depositor is in Queensland, while 
the amount of deposits as compared with population is greatest 
in South Australia -— 





| Deposi- 




















| Average 
% Average 5” |. (bors per 
Colony. No. 0bF Suount of | amount per | sou U pe | 100 of 
Depositors.| Deposits. Depositor. | Bepeedcn: | Popala- 
| £ | £8. a) £8 d. 
New South Wales ...| 158,426 | 5,342,185 | 8314 5| 411 8] 18 
Waeboriag ic, swstvescecs 300,781 | 5,715,687} 19 0 1) 418 9| 26 
Queensland .. ......... 46,259 | 1,660,753 | 3518 0| 4 011 Il 
South Australia ..,... 78,795 | 2,217,419 | 28 210) 61311 | 2 
Western Australia ... 3,564 | 46,181 1219 2) 017 4) 7 
Tasmania, ..;s.tesre xe 26,916 | 554,417| 2012 0| 312 8| 18 
New Zealand ......... 126,886 | 3,406,949 | 2617 0] 5 7 6] 20 
Australasia ...| 741,627 | 18,943,541 | 251010) 417 0 | 19 








The following table shows the like information for some of the 


principal countries of the world, compiled from the latest available 
returns :— 














Country. No.of of Donte in dato 

; | Depositors. | Savings Bank. Depositor. 

£ fawn: 

United Kingdom ............0606 | 6,628,677 | 114,483,567 | 17 5 5 
Sweden! *ocysscsecnes oe 1,062,231 15,247,012 147 1 
Norway "| "aie713 | 9,424,907 | 22 12 4 
Holand ess csiacerercucsseoseedione | 499,445 | 5,980,000 12 0 0 
PUREE aes coats eessnce sections ia araeets | §,029,174 | 144,462,000 28 14 6 
Belgium .... eal 731,057 14,641,863 | 20 0 7 
Switzerland........... el 802,697 | 23,749,000 29 11 11 
Tally se geen: ...| 98,915,405 | 80,646,602 20 12 0 
France ......... | 7,682,646 160,141,289 20 16 11 
Denmark... ..... aeers| 696,578 | 20,980,442 30) 2,5 
United States. ........5..0cccscceees 4,781,605 352,421,610 73 14 1 
Australasia, 31 Dec., 1891 a 741,627 18,943,541 25 10 10 














TOTAL DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 





The figures for the United States are given on the authority of 
the official Statistical Abstract, and are, to all appearances, correct. 
The Comptroller of Currency, in his report for the year 1892, gives 
the total deposits in Banks making returns as over 320 millions 
sterling. 


If to the amounts deposited in Savings Banks as shown above Total deposits. 
be added the deposits in Chartered Banks it will be seen that the 
total sum on deposit in these institutions is equal to nearly £33 for 
each inhabitant of Australasia. .The largest amount on deposit as 
compared with population is found in Victoria with £39 11s. 10d., 
or more than £6 above the average of all the colonies. The par- 
ticulars for each will be found below :— 

















Deposits in rage Amount of 
Banks Deposits in Total Deposits per 

Jolony. Averages Savings Banks. in . 
Coto | arma ts, |Sevage Bass epoatia. fiend of Po 

of 1892). AOS 
£ £ £ a cds 
New South Wales...... 35,564, 192 5,342,135 | 40,906,327 | 34 3 5 
WitGboriags ti hucr trace 40,028, 169 5,715,687 | 45,743,856 39 11 10 
Queensland....... 10,493,904 1,660,753 | 12,154,657 | 2817 0 
South Australia 7,499,518 2,217,419 9,716,987 | 2815 2 
Western Australia ...) 1,319,725 46,181 1,365,906 | 23 5 7 
Pasmanis! io. hceroce 3,665,875 554,417 4,220,292 27 11. 2 
New Zealand.. .. ...... 13,832,141 | 3,406,949 | 17,239,090 2610 1 
Australasia..,...... 112,403,524 | 18,943,541 | 131,347,065 32 19 1 

















Large sums are also deposited with various Building and other mvest- 
Investment Societies, but the returns are deficient. The latest et es 
available returns show that the amounts go invested were, in 
New South Wales £2,082,223, Victoria £4,439,695, New 
Zealand £258,346. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The law in some of the colonies does not provide for the pub- Baie felating: to 
ssurance, 
lishing of sworn returns by Life Assurance Companies, and 
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LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS. 





although valuable and interesting reports are made annually by 
some companies, it has been found quite impossible to distinguish 
the progress of assurance in each individual colony. Most of the 
companies have extended their business beyond the Colony in 
which their chief office is established ; the following figures there- 
fore refer to Australasia generally, though only to those offices 
whose head-quarters are in the colonies. The assets of eleven 
societies amount to £19,181,179, of which £10,618,052 are invested 
in mortgage, £3,359,053 in loans on policies and personal security, 
£1,459,348 in Government securities, £124,018 in shares, 
£1,999,405 in freehold and leasehold property, cash, principally 
at fixed deposit, £1,040,364, and sundry debts, £580,939. The 
interest earned during the year amounted to £1,021,451, being at 
the rate of 5:80 per cent. ; the net increase in the accumulated 
funds was £1,464,811. 


On analysing the accounts of these societies, as published, it is 
seen that the total number of outstanding policies, and the amount 
they represent, are not given. With regard to new business it 
will be found that in 1892 there were 30,876 policies issued, to 
the value of £8,677,055, or an average amount upon each policy 
of £281. This means an increase of 100 policies, but a decrease 
in value amounting to £442,860 as compared with the transactions 
of the previous year, and a decline in the average value of the 
policies of £16. Since the end of the year 1880 the societies in 
question issued altogether no less than 361,835 new policies, 
representing an assurance of £100,974,698, but there is nothing 
in the published accounts to show how many of these policies have 
lapsed, and how many still remain in force. The new annual 
premiums, which amount to £282,629, bear an average rate of 


£3-257 per cent. to the total amount of new assurance. 


The amount of premiums received in 1892 was £2,453,435, of 
which sum £266,888 was income from new premiums, and 


£2,186,547 was for renewals. The amount just given was 


£92,211 in excess of the income of the previous year. The total 





EXTENSION OF ASSURANCE, 





receipts, obtained by adding to the premium income the items 


“consideration for annuities granted,” 


“interest,” and other 
receipts, came to £3,530,946, as against the sum of £3,361,613 in 
the year 1891, being an increase of £169,333. The average rate 
of interest realised by the ten offices from which this could be 
ascertained, as already stated, was 5:80 per cent. ; some of the 
purely mutual offices, however, realised considerably over 6 per 
cent. 


Claims and surrenders during the year amounted to £1,420, 275, 
of which sum £917,356 was for claims with bonus additions, 
£159,614 for endowments and endowment assurances matured, 
and £343,305 for surrenders, &c. The total amount paid to policy- 
holders in 1892 was £1,524,964, as against £1,273,340 in 1891. 
The expenses of the year exceeded those of the previous year 
by £13,798. This is equivalent to an increase of 2°74 per 
cent. on the expenditure of 1891, while the increase in the 


premium income was 3°90 per cent., and in the gross income 5:04 


per cent. 


If comparison be made between the years 1881 and 1892, an 
increase of 141 per cent. is shown in premium income and of 169 
per cent. in gross income, while the amount paid for claims and 
surrenders increased in the same period by no less than 344 per 
cent. In 1881 claims and surrenders absorbed 31:42 per cent. of 
the premium income, while in 1892 this ratio had risen to 57:89 
per cent. This increase is mainly due to the growth in age of the 
offices, but partly also to the small proportion of new business 
permanently retained. The total income for the twelve years was 
£29,167,144, of which amount £21,573,173 was contributed by 
policy-holders as premiums, and consideration for annuities 
granted, and £7,593,971 was from interest and other sources. Of 
the total income £10,188,405, or 34:93 per cent. was returned to 
policy-holders, and £4,817,069, or 16:52 per cent. was absorbed by 
expenses, while £14,161,670, or 48°55 per cent. has been saved, 
and added to the funds of the societies to meet future liabilities. 


Claims and 
surrenders. 


Increase of as- 
surance business 
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AVERAGE AMOUNTS ASSURED. 








With regard to the average amount assured per policy the 
following information has been compiled, based on the latest 


available returns :— 


Average amount assured 


Country. per Policy, 
£ 
AMAbrAS R18 i. << cannes tas snracomeune Peat Suga sah caaeRCEeS 296 
Mew South! Wales s.ssss ccevsccsonwasnctecrases 333 
WACTONIAY AiG aatricen sewercureueeess3soteneene teenies s 273 
Queensland yy cscssucccttesteacdimacvee cou ccee es se 359 
Soatb'Ausiralia' ss. ac.s-csceres Gass cera: 263 
WresterncAustralia ciccccaccsesna decsasase 383 
TagMaAniaercecscsteeaietesasseu lente 278 
New. Zealand. siicus susservineens vores nea ees 285 
United"*Kangdems':s.cccc smisictesaseer eee ere 401 
United States (New York only).............0000 567 
Canada vores icisscustvuigessctertioucetersistestonses 315 


The average amount of assurance per head of population was 
in Australasia £19, Canada £11, United Kingdom £13, and the 
United States £13, while the average number of policies per 
thousand of population was in Australasia 65, Canada 35, 
United Kingdom 31, and the United States 22. 


The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In 
these colonies mutualassuranceistherule, and members of the various 
societies have acquired large bonus additions, and during 1891 the 
average existing policy and bonus of four of the leading assurance 
companies doing business in Australasia, was £342, ascompared with 
the £296 shown in the comparative table. For the other countries 
named this information is not obtainable. 


It would seem that the practice of assuring life is much 
more prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries, 
named ; and although the average sum assured by each policy is 
less than elsewhere, the number of policies is so much greater as 
compared with population that the amount assured, per inhabitant 


is considerably higher than in the other countries mentioned. 





MONEY ORDER SYSTEM. 





MONEY ORDERS, &c. 


The business transacted in the various Postal Departments Money Order 
usiness, 


under the system of money orders has grown to very large 
dimensions. This increase is due mainly to the greater facilities 
now afforded for the transmission of money by this method, 
though it is also to some extent attributable to the more general 
appreciation of the system by the working classes. The following 


is a statement of the business transacted during 1891 :— 


Orders issued. Orders paid. 





Colony. = 
| Number. | Amount. | Number. Amount, 


New South Wales 488,326 |1,577,744| 507,849 1,618,987 
Victoria 258,776 57, 7é 244,453 | 761,120 
Queensland 127,800 | 402,532 88,397 | 288,971 
South Australia 78,874 | 230,256 67,979 | 214,115 
Western Australia 10,988 43,850 4,950 17,468 
Tasmania ... 92,204 | 224,882 73,599 | 173,509 


New Zealand 195,239 | 651,990 160,069 | 582,054. 














Australasia 1,252,207 |3,899,011 |1,147,296 crane 


The average amount of each money order issued was £3 2s. 3d., Average value 
and the business done by New South Wales greatly exceeded Gites 
that of any other member of the group. The average value of 
money orders issued in the United Kingdom during 1891 was 


£2 14s. 9d. 


Besides the money orders mentioned above, a system of postal Postal notes. 
notes is in force in all the colonies, New South Wales having 


adopted the system in July, 1893. These notes are issued at 














Number of 
bankruptcies, 





NUMBER OF BANKRUPYCIES, 





fixed amounts, varying from 1s. to 20s. The number of notes 


paid and their value during 1891 were :— 



















Colony. No. Amount. 
| £ 
NIC tOriag prea cernasmeti et eae ey 476,032 | 196,044 
Queensland ......... aeterer 31,803 6,997 
South Australia ........... a 134,948 | 44,266 
Western Australia 2,005 475 
Tasmania oe 7,903 2087 
New Zealand 212,645 76,865 
Total (six colonies)............... 865,336 | 327,184 
| 








These figures show an increase on those of the previous year of 


133,708 in the number, and £46,383 in the value of Postal 
notes, 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


Dering 1891 the number of bankruptcies was largest in New 
South Wales, the total number for the whole of Australasia being 
3,176. This number includes 75 private arrangements under the 
Insolvency Act of South Australia, for which neither liabilities 
nor assets are shown, and 26 insolvencies in Western Australia, 
for which the amount of liabilities only is returned as £18,679. 
The cases for which complete returns are available numbered 
therefore only 3,075, and were distributed as follows :— 


























Number As shown in Bankrupts’ Schedules. 
Colony. , oO reer 

Sequestrations. Liabilities. Assets. Deficiency. 

£ | £ £ 
New South Wales........... 1,189 989,778 454,211 535, 567 
Victoria 807 1,824,595 | 1,432,800 391,795 
Queensland 300 197,078 | 107,604 89,474 
South Australia 67 33,100 19,209 | 13,891 
Tasmania is 107 117,575 32,188 | 85,387 
New Zealand 605 499,650 | 349,218 | 150,432 
| — | | eae 
Total (six colonies) ... 3,075 3,661,776 | 2,395,230 | 1,266,546 











LIABILITIES OF BANKRUPTS. SF 





Little, if any, reliance can be placed upon the statements made Bankrupts’ 
estimates 


by bankrupts as to the state of their affairs, the assets being ™eliable. 


invariably exaggerated. Taking the figures given above for what 


would appear that the average amount of 


vorth 
worth, 


it 
liabilities per bankrupt was £1,190; of assets, £778, showing a 
deficiency of £412. In the following table the average figures for 
the ten years ending 1891 are given; the assets, however, have 
been omitted, as the statements, as far as some of the colonies are 
concerned, are palpably worthless :— 





Number | Liabilities, 
Colony. of as shown in Bankrupts’ 
Sequestrations. Schedules, 





£ 

New South Wales Sal 1,020 807,942 
Victoria | 602 1,064,729 
Queensland aoe | 262 210,707 
South Australia ; 198 188,696 
Tasmania ; ores 85 73,466 
980 976,155 





3,147 3,321,695 
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PRIVATE WEALTH. 


HE first century of Australasian history closed on the 26th 
January, 1888. It is impossible to trace step by step the 
progress made during that period, as the data for the purpose are 
for the most part wanting. Sufficient material is, however, available, 
from which a comparative statement of the wealth of the colonies 
at different periods may bededuced. In the following figures the 
private wealth of the people has alone been considered, the value 
of the unsold lands of the State, as weil as the value of public 
works, having been omitted. The subjoined table shows the private 
wealth of the whole of Australasia and the increase thereof at 
intervals of twenty-five years from the date when this territory 


was first colonized :— 

















Australasia, 
January. = 
Amount of Private Wealth. Increase during 25 years. 
£ £ 
1788 _— Country first colonized. 
1813 1,000,000 1,000,000 
1838 26,000,000 25,000,000 
1863 181,000,000 155,000,000 
1890 1,169,000,000 *988,000,000 


* Increase for 27 years. 


The progress exhibited in this table is marvellous, and as 
regards ratio quite unprecedented. Though Australasia has but 
the population of a province of one of the great European powers, 
in the wealth and earnings of its people it stands before most of 
the secondary States, and as regards wealth and income per head 
of population far before any other country. The following figures 
are designed to illustrate this truth. Those relating to the United 


AUSTRALASIAN WEALTH COMPARED, 





States of America are computed from data derived from the last 
census of that country; the other figures are given upon the 
authority of the Dictionary of Statistics. 

The figures in regard to the wealth of Australasia do not include 
the value of State property, which in these colonics consists, 
besides unsold land, chiefly of railways, telegraphs, water and 


other works, more or less reproductive. If the value of public alneiot Pablic 
orks, 


works were included, the wealth of Australasia would be at least 
1,329 millions. 








Ratio of 
Private Wealth State Private Public 
Country. Wealth per Income | Income Debt to 

3 head. | per head. | per head.| Private 
Wealth. 





Millions. £ 
Australasia (1890) 1,169 309°0 
United Kingdom 9,400 246°1 
France 8,598 221°6 
Germany ... 5 6,437 132°5 
5,089 55°4 
Austria-Hungary ..........| 3,855 96°1 
Italy 2,963 97°8 
Spain 2,516 142°9 
Portugal §2°7 
Sweden and Norway 122°1 
Denmark : 192°4 
Holland 213-0 
Belgium ales oe 3 ah 165°0 
Switzerland ri 164°7 
United States .... Se 205°2 
Canada ‘ee 196'0 
164:°2 


# cent. 
| 15:8 
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* New South Wales only. 
Land and the improvements thereon form the great bulk of vatue of Land. 

Australasian wealth, for out of the 1,169 millions at which it 

is valued, about 821 millions, or 70 per cent., is represented by 

what is termed real estate. The valuation of lands and buildings 

presents no difficulty except in the case of Western Australia and 

New South Wales ; as regards the first-mentioned colony the only 

data procurable are very meagre, but the area, situation, and use 

to which the lands are put are known, and from these data 

an approximation has been formed. 
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VALUE OF AUSTRALASIAN LAND. 





Only a very small part of New South Wales is under municipal 
government, and until the last Census was taken the valuation of 
lands outside the municipal area could only be a matter of 
speculation, The Census Act, however, was so framed that every 
holder of land was required to make a declaration of the value of 
his property, and from the return so obtained the present estimate 
was compiled. The value of lands, buildings, and other improve- 
ments thereon has been set down at £303,152,000; of this sum 
141 millions represents property subject to municipal taxation, 
117 millions country lands outside municipalities, and 45 millions 
the improvements thereon. 

In Victoria the valuation of municipalities is 214 millions; an 
inspection of the returns, however, will show that this is an 
under-estimate, as some of the municipalities, notably Melbourne 
City, have placed the capital value at only ten times the annual 
value, which is obviously too low a figure. Making a correction 
on this account the estimated valuation of property within 
municipalities may be set down at 233 millions; to this must 
be added the value of improvements on pastoral properties which 
are not reckoned in the municipal valuation. In New South 
Wales similar improvements, which originally cost 73 millions, 
were valued by the owners at 45 millions, equal to 11s. 3d. 
per head of sheep depastured. Reckoning every head of large 
stock as equal to ten sheep, for Victoria these improvements are 
taken to be worth 13s. 4d. per sheep, which fixes their value at 
23 millions, making the total value of land and improvements in 
Victoria 256 millions. 

For South Australia and New Zealand the valuations adopted 
are those of the Local Taxation Offices, but slightly increased ; 
for Western Australia the land has been valued at slightly over 
5 millions, which sum is liable to correction should there be any 
evidence of a more exact valuation. For the other Colonies the 
municipal values have been accepted, with the addition for 
improvements not valued by the municipalities of 8s. per sheep 
for Queensland, and 12s. 6d. for Tasmania. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE WEALTH. 





The plan adopted in valuing the other forms of wealth is given 
in the previous issue of this work, and as it is marked by no 
features of special interest need not be repeated on this occasion. 


The valuation of each of the principal elements of wealth is as (assification of 
follows :— 
Classification. £ 
Land, Houses, and Permanent Improvements 821,280,000 
Live Stock 120,205,000 
Coin and Bullion .... sa 33,582,000 
Merchandise Sia ricte aii saaseinasoaeaceusuicaniee ens anc 51,151,000 
Household Furniture and Personal Property 62,874,000 
Shipping owned in Colony Be 7,049,000 
Mines and Mining Plant 38,033,000 
Plant employed in Agricultural, Manufacturing, 
and other industries not elsewhere included... 35,260,000 


1,169,434, 000 


The distribution amongst the various provinces was as stated Distribution of 
wealth amongst 
below :— the various 
Colonies. 





Per 


‘ o ivate “ 
Colony. | Private Wealth. Inhabitant. 





£ £ 
New South Wales a Bsasrtt lite 412,484,000 368 
Victoria | 344,224,000 304 
Queensland ....... eo 118,414,000 301 
South Australia .. | 99,141,000 310 
Western Australia ‘6 10,619,000 218 
Tasmania a 34,360,000 236 
New Zealand 150, 192,000 240 








Australagianccssccsuctuetee-wcncenk a 1,169,434,000 309 





An estimate of the indebtedness of Australasia to persons Money owned 
: outside 
residing abroad cannot be made with any degree of accuracy ; an Australasia. 


estimate for New South Wales has, however, been made which 
shows that its indebtedness, with the annual interest or income 


therefrom at the close of the year 1891, was,— 
; Amount. Income. 
To public creditors 46,472,000 1,826,000 
Municipal creditors 1,128,800 50,800 
private creditors and absentees 51,256,000 8,450,000 





98,856,800 5,326,800 








w&® 
co 
lo 


Distribution of 
property. 


VALUE OF ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS. 





If it be assumed—and such an assumption will not appear 
unreasonable to those who know Australasia well—that the private 
indebtedness per inhabitant of the seven Colonies is about equal to 
that of New South Wales, the estimated indebtedness of 
Australasia to persons residing outside its limits, and chiefly in 
Great Britain, isnot less than £191,000,000 as compared with 
an estimated private wealth of £1,169,434,000, shown above. 
This, however, does not take into consideration the sum of 
£201,500,000 owing by the various Governments and Munici- 
palities, which would make the total indebtedness £392,500,000. 


Tf the number of those who leave property at death compared 
with the total number of deaths in any year, and the value of the 
estates of such persons, be taken as indicative of the distribution 
of wealth throughout the rest of the community, it would appear 
that 12-3 per cent. of the inhabitants of Australasia have pro- 
perty, which is a much wider distribution than obtains elsewhere. 
The distribution appears most general in South Australia and 
Victoria. The average value of estates is greatest in Victoria, 
and least in Tasmania, as the following table shows. The value 
of estates, however, is not a point upon which much stress can be 
placed. The occurrence at irregular intervals of the deaths of 
very wealthy persons tends to give undue importance to the 
colony affected ; for in a population numerically small the average 
may possibly be affected by one such death. The returns for New 
Zealand are not available : 























Per centage of 
Colony | persons aging who a Value 
pi left property to Ny 
total deaths. deceased Estates. 
| £ 
New South Wales. ........... ....00008 | 11°56 2,864 
Victoriah ae went ace al 14-28 2,601 
Queensland ......... ml Lg 1,634 
South Australia ...... Fre|| 14:27 1,350 
Western Australia...,....... aA 1095 Waly Wu eee 
RASMANIA:Avisae ssi eerie arson 11:06 | 1,223 
PANGPAQO\.c. ciiven secsseeesaee 12°31 | 2,395* 





* Western Australia not included. 








REDUCTION IN VALUE OF PROPERTY. 





No attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to bring the 
estimates of private wealth to a date later than 1890, although it 
cannot be denied that very material changes have since taken 
place in the value of most descriptions of property. Allusion has 
been made in a previous chapter to the disastrous effects of the 
collapse of land companies and building societies, to which many 
thousands had entrusted their savings, and to the still more serious 
losses entailed by the suspension of payment on the part of many 
old-established banks. The experience of all the provinces shows 
that the selling value of property has seriously fallen, but it would 
be idle to alter the estimates of 1890 to the conditions of May, 
1893, seeing that a few months will probably show a material 
improvement. The conditions of productive industry are very 
hopeful. The country has been favoured with an unusual 
succession of good seasons, and the prices of Australasian produce, 
though tending to lower rates than formerly, have not fallen so 
much as the prices of the goods for which they are exchanged. 
It is not likely, or even desirable, that the values of certain 
investments, notably land, will reach their former speculative 
values, at least, for many years, but there is ample evidence that, 
with the expansion of population, there will still be ample scope 


for the remunerative employment of capital. 
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LAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


HE systems adopted for a settlement of Crown lands differ 
in every Colony, and the conditions for acquiring land are 
of a more or less liberal nature according to the circumstances in 
which each province is placed. In Victoria, Queensland, and 
Tasmania, which are the offshoots of New South Wales, the Land 
Acts bear a considerable resemblance to one another, the differ- 
ences being rather of degree than principle; various designations 
being given to what are practically the same forms of conditional 
occupation of Crown lands under the deferred payment system. 
In South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand, how- 
ever, the influence of the mother Colony was not so directly felt, 
and new experiments in colonisation were made. South Australia, 
for instance, was originally settled upon the Wakefield system— 
famous alike for its originality and its failure. In‘the other two 
Colonies, under pressure of a different order of conditions, the 
objects of colonisation were sought to be obtained by legislation 
of a novel character. 


The following pages are devoted to a description, in as concise 
a form as the subject will allow, of the systems of land legislation in 
the Seven Colonies of Australasia, and summaries are given, from 
the latest available data, of the results obtained under the various 


methods, from a practical point of view. 


LAND LEGISLATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The systems adopted for the settlement of an industrial popula- 
tion on the lands of New South Wales have varied according to 


the Colony’s progress and development. In the earliest period 


land was alienated by grants, orders, and dedications, the power 
of disposing of the Crown lands resting solely with the Governor. 











LAND LEGISLATION, NEW SOUTH WALES. 





In August, 1831, the principle of sale by auction was introduced, 
the minimum for country lands being tixed at 5s, per acre, but 
raised to 12s. in 1839. In 1843 the minimum was raised to 20s. 
per acre, with liberty to select at the upset price country portions 





not bid for, or on which the deposits had been forfeited. This is Firs 


the first appearance of the principle of selection in the land legis- 
lation of New South Wales, but it was limited to lands that had 
been surveyed for sale by auction. This system lasted until the 
introduction of new legislation by the Parliament of New South 
Wales, and the abrogation of the Orders in Council which had 
hitherto constituted the authority under which land was alienated. 


The discovery of gold in 1851, and the consequent rush of 
population to Australia, greatly altered the conditions of colonisa- 
tion, and as the interest in gold-digging declined, so did the 
desire for settlement on the land increase, and the question had 
to be dealt with in an entirely new spirit, to meet the wants of 
the class of immigrants now desirous of being placed upon the 
soil. The agitation that thus sprang up resulted in the passing 
of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of Sir 
John Robertson. This measure had for its object the establish- 
ment of an industrial population side by side with the pastoral 
tenants. With this view an entirely new principle was introduced 
—that of free selection in limited areas before survey, coupled 
with conditions of residence and improvement, and the land was 
sold at 20s. per acre for country lots, payable by annual instal- 
ments carrying interest. 


The occupation of the waste lands of New South Wales for 
pastoral purposes was at first allowed under a system of yearly 
licenses. Any person could apply for such a license to occupy 
runs, the extent of which was limited only by the boundaries of 
the surrounding stations, the license fee being fixed at £10 per 
annum for a section of 25 square miles, or 16,000 acres in extent, 
£2 10s. being charged for every additional 5 square miles. This 
system of yearly licenses was succeeded by one in which the 
2B 
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PROVISIONS OF AMENDING ACTS. 





squatter was given fixity of tenure, with a license fee calculated 
upon the stock-carrying capacity of the runs, instead of the extent 
of land occupied. The Occupation Act of 1861 inaugurated a 
new system, limiting the tenure of pastoral leases to five years in 
all but the first-class settled districts, and leaving the whole of the 
pastoral leases open to the operations of the free selectors. Such 
evils were found to result from this system that in 1884, and 
again in 1889, Parliament was led to adopt amendments 
which are now in force, and the provisions of which, as regards 
pastoral occupation, are described further on. The Acts men- 
tioned, while maintaining the principle of selection before survey, 
aimed at giving fixity of tenure to the pastoral lessees, and 
obtaining a larger rental from the public lands, while at the same 


time a restriction was placed on the sale of lands unconditionally. 


Under these measures New South Wales is subdivided into 
three divisions, each subdivided into various land districts, one or 
more such districts forming local divisions, the administration of 
which is entrusted to a Local Land Board, composed of a chairman 
and not more than two assessors. The decisions of these Local 
Land Boards may be appealed against to the Land Court. This 
Court is composed of a President and two members appointed 
by the Executive, whose decisions in matters of administration 
have the force of judgments of the Supreme Court ; but when- 
ever questions of law become involved, a case may be submitted 
to the Supreme Court, either upon the written request of the 
parties interested, or by the Land Court acting of its own accord. 


The judgments given on this appeal are final and conclusive. 


Under the enactments at present in force, land may be acquired 
by the following methods :—lst. By conditional and additional 
conditional purchases with residence. 2nd. By conditional pur- 
chase without residence. 3rd. By the preferent right of purchase 
attached to conditional leases. 4th. By improvements purchases 
in gold-fields. 5th. By auction sales. 6th. By special sales without 
competition. 











SETTLEMENT IN EASTERN DIVISION. 





The maximum area allowed to be conditionally purchased by a 
selector differs in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the Colony, 
and in the Western Divwsion land can be occupied only in the 
form of a lease, or alienated by auction or special sale as further 
described. 


The conditions for the purchase and occupation of Crown lands Gongton| 

are more restricted in the Eastern than in the Central and Western 
Divisions. Nevertheless, any person above the age of 16 years 
may, upon any part of the Crown lands not specially exempt, 
select an area of from 40 to 640 acres, together with a lease of 
contiguous land not exceeding thrice the area of the conditional 
purchase. The price demanded is £1 per acre, of which 2s. per 
acre must be deposited when making the application, and the 
balance paid, together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., by 
instalments of 1s. per acre per annum. Payment of instalments 
commences at the end of the third year, but after the selector has 
completed his period of enforced residence he may pay up the 
balance in one sum at any time. The selector must reside on his eric ae 
selection for a period of five years, and within two years must 
erect a substantial fence around his selection, though in some eases 
other permanent improvements will be allowed in lieu of fencing. 
After the completion of the term of residence the selector may 
purchase additional areas, contiguous to the original purchase, or 
he may purchase his conditional leasehold if he should have one. 
With regard to additional purchases fencing is required, but 
residence is not enforced. Married women judicially separated 
may select in their own right, and minors taking up lands adjoining 
the selection of their parents may fulfil the condition of residence 
under the paternal roof. 

Conditional leaseholds, in conjunction with a selection, may be Cen 
held for fifteen years at a rental fixed by the Land Board. These 
leaseholds must be fenced within two years, one fence, however, 
being allowed to enclose both the conditional purchase and the 
lease. Conditional leases may at any time be converted into 
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purchases, and the term of residence on both need not exceed five 


years from the date of application. 


Land may be selected free from conditions as to residence, but 
the maximum area is then limited to 320 acres, and no conditional 
lease is granted. The selection must be fenced in within twelve 
months after survey, and within five years additional improve- 
ments must be made to the value of £1 per acre. The price 
demanded is £2 per acre, and the deposits and instalments are 
double those required in the case of an ordinary conditional pur- 
chase. No person under 21 can take advantage of this clause, 
and no non-residential selector is allowed to make any other con- 
ditional purchase whatever under the Act. 

Special areas may be thrown open to selection under special 
conditions, the price not to be less than £1 10s. per acre, and the 
maximum area 320 acres. Non-resident selectors are charged 
double the rate paid by those who do reside. 


In the Central Division land may be conditionally purchased 
under the same terms as to residence, fencing, improvements, 
price, and mode of payment as required in the Eastern Division ; 
but the limit of an individual selection has been fixed at 2,560 
acres, with a corresponding increase of the conditional lease to 
three times that area. The acreage which may be purchased 
without residence, as well as the conditions in regard thereto, are 
the same for the Central as for the Eastern Division. In special 
areas the maximum extent of a selection has been fixed at 640 


acres in the Central Division. 


The Western Division embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, 
watered entirely by the Darling River. This part of New South 
Wales is essentially devoted to pastoral pursuits. Conditional 


purchases, except on special areas, are not allowed in this division, 


but permanent pastoral settlement is encouraged in the form of 


homestead leases. Homestead leases for fifteen years may be 
granted within the resumed areas or vacant lands in the Western 


Division, in areas of not less than 2,560 acres nor more than 10,240 
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acres. A deposit of 1d. per acre must be paid with the application, 
and the lessee is required to reside upon his lease for six months 
out of each of the first five years of his lease. The whole area must 
be fenced within two years, except the Land Board allow other 
improvements to be erected instead. An extension of the lease for 
seven years may be granted, provided that the carrying capacity of 
the land has been improved, and the land benefited. At the end of 
the final term, the lease may be put up to auction or tender, 
without compensation for improvements to the outgoing tenant. 
A new incoming tenant will, however, have to pay the Govern- 
ment for existing improvements at a valuation. Holders of 
pastoral leases may not also hold a homestead lease, and no person 


may hold more than one such lease. 


Under the Act of 1884 pastoral leases were surrendered to the 
Crown, and divided into two equal parts. One of these parts was 
returned to the lessee under an indefeasible lease for a fixed term 
of years, while the other half, called the resumed area, might be 
held under an annual occupation license, but was always open to 
selection-—by conditional purchase in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions, and by homestead leases in the Western Division. 
Under the Act of 1889, the tenure of pastoral leases in the 
Western Division was fixed at twenty-one years, with a fresh 
assessment every seven years, and the right of extension at the 
end of seven years if the land has been improved in a satisfactory 
manner. In the Central Division, a pastoral lease extends to ten 
years, and in the Eastern Division to five years only. All im- 
provements revert to the Crown at the end of the lease, without 
compensation. Pastoral lessees, in applying for an occupation 
license for the resumed area, must make a deposit at the rate of 


£2 per section of 640 acres. 


Tn addition to the pastoral and homestead leases, special leases 
on favourable terms are granted of scrub lands, snow lands—that 
is, lands covered with snow during a part of the year,—inferior 


lands, and portions of land required for the protection of artesian 


Pastoral leases. 
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LABOR SETTLEMENTS ACT. 





wells. There are also annual leases for pastoral purposes, and 
residential leases on gold and mineral fields. Auction sales to the 
extent of not more than 200,000 acres in any one year, are per- 
mitted, the upset price to be fixed by the Minister—town lands 
not to be less than £8 per acre, while the minimum for suburban 
lots is fixed at £2 10s., and for country lands at £1. Special 
terms can be made for the purchase of land on gold-fields, and for 
reclaimed lands,—and special leases are allowed in certain cases. 


At the close of the last Session of Parliament an Act was 
passed to establish and regulate labour settlements on Crown 
Lands, following in this the example set by New Zealand, and 
imitated by several continental Colonies. Under this Act the 
Minister may set apart certain areas for the purpose of estab- 
lishing labour settlements, under the control of Boards appointed 
to enrol such persons as they may think fit to become members of 
such settlements, These Boards are empowered to make regula- 
tions concerning the work to be done in the settlement, including 
the surrounding thereof with a substantial fence, the apportion- 
ment of the work among the members, and the equitable dis- 
tribution of wages, profits, and emoluments, after providing for 
the cost of the maintenance of the members in the settlement, 
The Boards may establish and manage any trade or industry, and 
may by regulations dispose of and apportion the profits and pro- 
ceeds derivable therefrom among the enrolled members. They 
are also authorised to make regulations concerning the collection, 
spending, and application of moneys, the cleanliness, good order, 
and government of the settlement. And these Boards are consti- 
tuted as corporate bodies, with perpetual succession and a common 
seal ; and the lands are leased to them as such, in trust for the 
members of the settlement, for a period of twenty-eight years, with 
a right of renewal for a like term. 


When a Board has enrolled such a number of persons as the 
Minister may approve, it may apply for monetary assistance on 
behalf of the members of the settlement ; and the Minister has 
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power to grant an amount not exceeding £25 for cach enrolled 
member who is the head of a family dependent upon him, or £20 
for each married person without a family, or £15 for each unmar- 
ried person. At the expiration of four years from the commence- 
ment of the lease, and each following year, 8 per cent. of the total 


sum paid to the Board shall be a charge on the revenues of the 


Board payable to the Treasury, until the said sum, with interest, 


at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, has been repaid. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF VICTORIA. 





During the earlier period of the colonisation of Victoria, then Fanly land _ 
known as the District of Port Phillip, in the Colony of New icon ot 
South Wales, the alienation of Crown lands was regulated by the 
Orders in Council already referred to. In the year 1840, how- 
ever, the upset price of country lands, which in the whole 
possession was limited to 12s. per acre, was increased to 20s. in 
the District of Port Phillip alone. The regime of Orders in Council 
continued until 1860, when the system of free selection of Free selection. 
surveyed country lands was inaugurated, the uniform upset price 
being fixed at £1 per acre. No conditions were required to be 
fulfilled by the selector other than either a cash payment for the 
whole of his purchase, or for one half only, the remaining area 
being occupied under a yearly rental of 1s. per acre, with right of 
purchase at the original rate per acre. In 1862 a new Act was Act of 1802. 
passed. Large agricultural areas were proclaimed, within which 
land could be selected at the uniform price of £1 per acre. 
Modifications were also introduced in the mode of payment, the 





maximum area allowed to be selected by one person being limited 
to 640 acres, with conditions as regards improvements or cultiva- 
tion. This Act was amended in 1865, when the principle was Act of 186s. 
introduced of disposing of Crown lands within agricultural areas 
by means of leases, with right of purchase after the fulfilment of 


certain conditions as to residence and improvements. A new 
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clause was added to meet the demand arising from the occupation 
of land adjacent to gold-fields, These Acts were, however, super- 
seded by the Land Act of 1869 and the Pastoral Act of the same 
year. Hitherto the free selection system had, in Victoria, been 
limited to certain lands proclaimed within agricultural areas, and 
to allotments previously surveyed, thus avoiding the conflict 
which was then beginning to take place in New South Wales 
between the selector and the pastoralist. Under pressure of a 
sudden increase in the demand for land, arising from the 
enormous immigration into Victoria which had followed the 
‘discovery of gold, and the necessity for the people of finding 
other means of employment and other and more permanent 
sources of income, the Victorian Legislature adopted the system 
in vogue in the neighbouring colony with modifications to suit the 
local conditions. The Act of 1869 was amended in 1878, both 
Act of 1884. these Acts expiring by effluxion of time in 1884, when a new 
Land Act was passed, the main tendency of which was to restrict 
the further alienation of the public estate by limiting the extent 
which might be sold by auction, and substituting for the existing 
method of selecting agricultural land a system of leasing such 
lands in certain defined areas, at the same time conserving to the 
lessee the privilege of acquiring from his leasehold the fee simple 
of 320 acres under the system of deferred payments. 


The Mallee A portion of the Crown Domain, known as the “ Mallee Scrub,” 
comprising some 114 million acres, wholly or partly covered with 
various species of stunted trees, was separately dealt with under 
a statute entitled the “ Mallee Pastoral Leases Act of 1883.” 
The land legislation of 1884, and the special enactment just 
referred to, have again been modified recently by the “Land Acts 
of 1890 and 1891,” the following being the conditions under which 


agricultural lands may now be acquired, and the pastoral and 






Mallee scrub lands be leased in the Colony of Victoria. 









Classification of The whole of the unalienated lands belonging to the Crown are 
lands, 






divided into the following classes :—Pastoral Lands, Agricultural 
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and Grazing Lands, Auriferous Lands, Lands which may be sold 
by auction, Swamp Lands, State Forests, Timber and Water 


Reserves. 


Pastoral lands cannot be alienated in fee, but can only be 
obtained by lease, such lease to expire not later than December 29, 
1898, no lessee to hold more than one allotment. The lease is 
granted to the first applicant, but should more than one person 
apply on the same day, the lease is put up to auction. If no bid 
is offered the lease may be subdivided, and so put up to sale. 
The Land Act of 1891 provides for the division of certain Crown 
lands into pastoral allotments, varying in size from 7,500 to 
40,000 acres, and the rent to be reserved in every lease of a 
pastoral allotment is to be computed at the rate of 1s. per head 
of sheep, and 5s. per head of cattle, the number of such sheep 
and cattle being determined by the grazing capabilities of the 
land. 


A pastoral lessee must pay half the rent in advance every six 
months; he cannot assign, sub-divide, or sub-let the lease; he 
must destroy all vermin and noxious growths, keep in good 
condition and repair all fences, tanks, dams, and other improve- 
ments, and must not destroy or ring timber, except for fencing 
purposes. The incoming tenant pays the outgoing one for all 
permanent improvements he has effected. Upon complying with 
all the conditions, the lessee may select 320 acres in one block 
for a homestead at £1 per acre, unless his lease contains a con- 


lition that he shall not be entitled to select upon it. 


Agricultural and grazing lands are to be leased in “ grazing 
areas,” not to exceed 1,000 acres for any term of not more than 
fourteen years, at the end of the term the land to revert to the 
Crown, improvements to be allowed for ata valuation. In certain 
cases the Land Act of 1891 allows of the holding of more than 


one grazing area by the same person, provided the total area so 


held does not exceed 1,000 acres. The lessee may select out of 


? 


his leased land an “agricultural allotment,” not exceeding 320 
f=) ? to) 
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acres in extent, or should he have selected under previous Acts 
he may increase his grazing area to 1,000 acres, and his agricul- 
tural allotment to 320 acres. The rent is fixed at from 2d. 
to 4d. per acre for agricultural areas, on an assessment by 
the Local Board, with the addition of 5 per cent. on the 
assessed capital value of any permanent improvements that 
may be on the land. The area of an agricultural allotment is 
excised from the grazing lease, and a license to occupy such 
allotment is granted to the selector. The holder of a grazing 
lease is subject to the same conditions as the pastoral lessee, but 
has to enclose his land with a substantial fence within three years. 
The license is issued for an agricultural allotment for a period of 
six years, at a yearly rental of 1s. per acre per annum, payable 
half-yearly in advance, and is not transferable. The licensee must 
destroy all vermin, and within six years must enclose his land, and 
effect improvements to the value of £1 per acre. He is also 
required to reside for five years. "When these conditions are 
complied with, he may receive a Crown grant upon payment of 
14s. per acre, or he can obtain a lease for fourteen years at 1s. 
per acre per annum, and at the end of the term he will receive his 
Crown grant. 


Non-residential licenses are granted upon payment of double the 
ordinary license fee and other charges, but the area to be granted 


under non-residential licenses must not exceed 50,000 acres for 


the whole colony during any one year. For the purpose of 


enabling selectors tc establish and cultivate hop-gardens, vine- 
yards, or orchards, they may obtain a grant of part of their 
allotments not exceeding 20 acres, when so planted, upon 
payment of the difference between the amount of rent actually 
paid and the amount of purchase money. 


Licenses to reside on or cultivate lands comprised within an 
auriferous area may be granted for a period not exceeding one 
year, the area not to exceed 20 acres. Land classified as aurif- 


erous cannot be alienated, but grazing licenses for such lands may 
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be issued for a period of five years, renewable for a further 
period of five years, subject to the right of any person to enter 
upon the land for the purpose of mining. The Land Act of 


120 
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that in the case of auriferous lands 
which are considered as no longer profitable to work for gold 
within 50 feet of the surface, such land may be occupied in 
allotments not exceeding 5 acres for a period not exceeding 
seven years, and may be worked to the above-mentioned depth, 
at a rent of not less than ls. per acre. Such land shall be 
used for the purpose of erecting a residence thereon, or for 
forming a vineyard, orchard, or garden, or any other like purpose. 
At the expiration of the seven years’ lease the lessee may obtain 
a grant of such allotment upon payment of an amount fixed by 
the Local Board, which cannot be less than £1 per acre, the 
amount paid in license fees up to the date of purchase being 
deducted therefrom. , 


Lands comprised within certain areas notified in a schedule 
attached to the Act and lands within proclaimed towns or townships 
or within any city, town, or borough, proclaimed before the passing 
of the Lands Act of 1884, may be sold at auction, the upset price 
for country lands being £1 per acre, the maximum area not 
exceeding 1,000 acres, payment being at the rate of 25 per cent. 
cash, and the balance in twelve equal instalments at the end of 
every succeeding quarter. 


The Act contains also provisions for the alienation of certain 
lands designated as “swamp lands,” subject to conditions as to 


their drainage. , 


The Land Act of 1891 contains also the following provisions :— 
Crown lands alienated from the date of the passing of this Act 
shall be sold, or otherwise alienated, leased, or licensed, only as 
regards the surface and down to such a depth as may be stated 
by order in Council; the sinking of wells is, however, authorized, 
but the rights to metals and minerals do not go with the land, 
but remain the property of the Crown. 
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Where Crown lands are enhanced in value by the proximity of 
railway or waterworks for irrigation purposes, &c., the Governor 
is empowered to increase the price of the land, and the minimum 
sum per acre for which such lands may be sold, as well as the 
minimum amount of rent or license fee to an amount which may 
not be less than one-eighth part greater, nor more than double the 
upset or minimum price for which such land might otherwise be 
acquired. But where lands have been sold, leased, or licensed at 
an enhanced price, and the works by reason of which such 
additional sums have been demanded, have not been constructed 
within ten years from the date of the order in Council fixing the 


enhanced price, all additional sums paid shall be returned. 


Land situated within the State forests, and timber and water 
reserves, cannot be alienated, and the administration of the 
Forests Domain of the Crown is placed ip the hands of local 
Forest Boards empowered to recover fees for licenses to cut or 
remove timber. 


Leases for special purposes may also be obtained under the 
provisions of this Act, which also provides for the administration 


of common lands, and miscellaneous matters incidental to land, 


Lands situated in the north-western district of Victoria, over 
which the mallee scrub extends, were before the year 1883 leased 
under the general provisions for the occupation of pastoral lands, 
but they were subsequently made the subject of a special enact- 
ment designated as the “ Mallee Pastoral Act of 1883,” amended 
in 1885 and partly recast under the present Land Act of 1890. 
Under this special legislation the mallee country is divided into 





two parts, the mallee border extending along the southern margin 
of the mallee country, and the mallee blocks situated to the north 
of the border extending to the banks of the Murray River. In 
the mallee border the land is parcelled out in divisions of various 
areas designated as ‘ mallee allotments,” the maximum area of 


which must not exceed 20,000 acres. These allotments may 
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be léased for terms, which shall expire not later than the Ist 
December, 1903, the annual rent being from 10s. to 40s. per 
square mile. 


The “mallee blocks” are also of various areas, one portion of 
which can be held under a license to oceupy for a period of five 
years, the other being leased for terms not to exceed twenty 
years from the passing of the Act on lst December, 1883, at the 
rate of 2d. per head of sheep and 1s. per head of cattle for the 
first five years, double these amounts for the second period of five 
years, and 50 per cent. over the last figures for the remainder of 
the term. The annual rent is computed at the rate of 2d. per 
head of sheep, and Is. per head of cattle depasturing thereon, but 
in no case must the yearly rent be less than 2s. 6d. for each 
square mile, or part of a square mile, of land. 


The occupier or lessee of any part of a mallee block, or a mallee 
allotment, undertakes to pay the annual rent reserved in moieties ; 
not to assign, subdivide, or cultivate any part of the same without 
the consent of the Board of Lands and Works; to destroy the 
vermin upon his block, and to fulfil certain other conditions ; the 
Government retaining the right of resuming the land after giving 
due notice, compensation for improvements effected being given 
on assessment. 


The Land Act also deals with districts described as “ vermin 
districts,” proclaimed as such by the Governor, the adminis- 
tration of which, for the special purpose of destroying vermin, 
is vested in local committees appointed by owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of the lands situated within such districts. For the 
purpose of erecting vermin-proof wire-fencing in certain dis- 
tricts a fencing rate may also be levied, the Minister also having 
power to deduct 5 per cent. of the amount levied in vermin dis- 
tricts for the purpose of paying for the erection of a vermin-proof 
fence between the mallee country and the mallee border. 
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LAND LEGISLATION OF QUEENSLAND. 


The land legislation of New South Wales in force on the date 
when the Moreton Bay District was formed into the Colony of 
Queensland, gave place soon after that event to a new system of 
settlement, better adapted to the requirements of the newly con- 


stituted Colony. Following, to a certain extent, upon the lines 


adopted by their neighbours, the legislators introduced in 
their regulations the principle of free selection before survey, and 
that of sales under the deferred payment system. Having a vast 
territory to dispose of, which did not, however, offer the same 
attractions as the southern provinces did, not being endowed with 
so temperate a climate, the Queensland Legislature considered it 
necessary to exercise great liberality in offering its land in lots of 
a greater area, and at a smaller price per acre, than were required 
from settlers in the other Colonies. Most liberal were also the 
provisions enacted to facilitate the exploration and occupation for 
pastoral purposes of the huge and almost unknown territory which 
they possessed, and the Pastoral Act of 1869 led to the occupation 
by an energetic race of pioneers of nearly the whole of the waste 
lands of the province. The rapid development of its resources, 
and the consequent increase of population, necessitated, later on, 
a revision of the conditions under which land may be either 
alienated or occupied, but although the tendency has been to 
curtail the privileges of the pastoralists, the alienation of the public 
estate by selection—conditional and unconditional—has been placed 
under enactments of a still more liberal character than existed in 
the earlier days. Under pressure of the new social movement, 
Queensland has followed in the wake of New Zealand and South 
Australia and granted to the working classes great facilities for 
acquiring possession of the soil. The regulations at present in 
force are based upon the legislation enacted under the Crown 
Lands Act of 1884, and its subsequent amendments in 1886, 
1889, and 1891. 
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Land may be acquired in the following manner :—By condi- 
tional selection : agricultural farms up to 160 acres, price 2s. 6d. 
per acre, payable in five years at the rate of 6d. per acre per 
annum, personal residence ; agricuitural farms up to 1,280 acres, 
at from 15s. per acre, payable in five years, or a fifty years’ lease at 
from 3d. upwards per acre per annum, residence, personal or by 
agent ; by unconditional selection, at from 20s. per acre, payable 
in twenty annual instalments; by grazing farm selection, up to 
20,000 acres, thirty years’ lease at from $d. upwards per acre per 
annum; by purchase at auction, agricultural land, upset price 
from 20s. per acre ; grazing land, upset price from 10s. per acre, 
payments spread over three years, without interest in the case of 
agricultural land, and with 5 per cent. added in the case of grazing 
land, when instalments are paid later than six months from date 


of sale. 


The Colony is, as far as is necessary, divided into Land Agents’ 
Districts, in each of which there is a Public Lands Office and 
Government Land Agent, with whom applications for farms must 
be lodged. Applications for farms must be made in the pre- 
scribed form, and be signed by the applicant, but may be lodged 
in the Land Office by his duly authorised attorney. There is 
connected with the Survey Department, in Brisbane, an office 
for the exhibition and sale of maps, and there full information 
respecting lands available for selection throughout the Colony can 
be obtained on personal application. Plans can aiso be obtained 
at the District Offices. 


The conditions under which country lands may be acquired for 
settlement by persons of either sex over eighteen years of 
age—married women excepted—are substantially as follows :— 
Surveyed areas of land are made available for selection as 
grazing farms over a great extent of Queensland territory within 
accessible distance of the seaboard. In these areas intending 
settlers can obtain grazing farms of areas up to 20,000 acres on 


lease for a term of thirty years at an annual rent varying according 
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to the quality of the land, three farthings an acre being the 
minimum. This rent is subject to reassessment by the Land 
Board after the first ten years, and subsequently at intervals of 
five years, but the rent cannot be increased at any reassessment 
to more than 50 per cent. above that for the period immediately 
preceding. The applicant first obtains a license to occupy, which 
is personal to the applicant and is not transferable, but may be 
exchanged for a lease for the balance of the term of thirty years 
as soon as the farm is enclosed with a substantial fence, which 
must be done within three years. This lease may be transferred 
or mortgaged, or the farm may be subdivided, or, with the consent 
of the Land Board, be sub-let. The land must be continuously 
occupied by the lessee or his agent for the whole term of the 
lease, and cannot be made freehold. The cost of survey, ranging 
from something like £30 for’a farm of 2,560 acres to about £65 
for a farm of 20,000—subject to increase or decrease according 
to locality—must be paid with a year’s rent when the farm is 
applied for. 

Agricultural The more accessible lands near lines of railway, centres of 

oe population, and navigable waters, are set apart for agricultural 
farm selection in areas up to 1,280 acres. In the case of these 
farms the period of license is five years, during which the selector 
must fence in the land, or expend an equivalent sum in other 
substantial improvements. As in the case of grazing farms, as 
soon as the improvement condition has been complied with a lease 
is issued; but in this case for.a longer term—namely, fifty years 
from the date of the license, and with a right of purchase. The 
annual rent may range from three pence per acre upwards (seldom 
exceeding one shilling) according to the quality and situation of 
the Jand, its natural supply of water, &c., and is subject to period- 
ical reassessment, as in the case of grazing farms. The selector 
must occupy the land continuously, either in person or by agent, 
for the whole term of the lease. The cost of survey, ranging from 
about £10 to £12 for a farm of 160 acres to from £20 to £40 
for a farm of 1,280 acres, must be borne by the selector. 
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When an agricultural farm not exceeding 160 acres in area is Terms for 


A . obtaining free- 
occupied by the selector in person, the freehold can be secured on holds. 


extremely liberal terms as regards money payments, five annual 
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required, and the cost of survey also being payable in like instal- 
ments. The conditions attached to the granting of these liberal 
terms are the expenditure in improvements of a sum equal to ten 
shillings per acre, and the immediate continuous and bona-fide 
personal residence on the land of the selector for five years. 
With regard to agricultural farms exceeding 160 acres in area, 
where the condition of occupation has been performed for five 
years by the continuous and bona-fide personal residence of one 
lessee, or for ten years by successive lessees, the freehold may be 
secured on payment of the prescribed purchasing price. If the 
purchase is made within twelve years from the commencement of 
the term of the lease, the price will be that mentioned in the 
proclamation declaring the land available for selection (not to be 
less than fifteen shillings per acre) ; if after that period, the price 
will be increased in proportion to the increase of rent upon | 
reassessment. The rent reserved under the lease usually amounts | 
to about two-and-a-half per cent. on the purchasing price, and all 
rent paid during the period of personal residence is counted as 
part of the purchase money. 


With regard to village settlement special provision is made by Village 
law for the settlement of little communities, so that settlers may at, 
live together in townships for mutual convenience on allotments 
not exceeding one acre in extent, and with farms of eighty acres 
in close proximity to their residences. The freehold of these 


farms may be secured generally on the same terms as above 









stated in regard to agricultural farms not exceeding 160 acres 






in area, with the additional privileges that residence on an 






allotment in the township is held equivalent to residence on the 






farm, and one-fifth of the required improvements may be made on 






the allotment. 
2c 
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Two or more selectors of agricultural farms not exceeding 80 
acres each may associate for mutual assistance under license from 
the Land Board. A selector may perform conditions of residence 
for himself and any other member of the association, providing 
that at least one selector is in actual occupation for every 160 acres; 
and if more than 10s. per acre is spent on permancnt improve- 
ments on any one farm, the surplus may be credited to any other 
farm or farms in the group. In other respects the conditions are 


the same as in the case of agricultural farms of 160 acres. 


Areas of land are also available for unconditional selection at 
prices ranging from £1 per acre upwards, payable in twenty 
annual instalments. As the term implies, no other conditions 
than the payment of the purchase money are attached to this mode 
of selection— the disqualifications imposed in the case of agricul- 
tural farms being also removed, with the exception of the restric- 
tion upon the area allowed to be selected. The cost of survey, 
on the same scale as for agricultural farms, must be deposited 
with the first instalment of purchase money at the time of 
application. 


To approved persons of Huropean extraction, paying their own 
passages or those of members of their families in full to Queens- 
land from Europe, the United States of America, or any British 
possession other than the Australasian Colonies, land orders are 
issued of the value of £20 sterling for each person of 12 years 
and upwards, and of £10 for each child between 1 and 12 years 
of age. These land orders are available for ten years from the 
date of issue, to their full nominal value, for use by the head of 
the family in payment of the rent of any agricultural or grazing 
farm, but not an unconditional selection, held by him, or they may 
be used by the members of the family severally—wife and children 
under 18 years of age, of course excepted—in payment of the rent 
of farms held by them respectively. Land orders are not trans- 
ferable, and can only be used by residents in the Colony. They 
are therefore of no use to anyone who does not settle on the land 
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and fulfil the conditions as above described. A single land order 
of the value of £20 will, of course, suffice for the payment of the 
whole purchase money of a farm of 160 acres under the personal 
residence conditions above described, and only the survey and deed 


fees will need to be paid in cash. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The foundation of the Colony of South Australia was in itself 
the outcome of an attempt to put into actual practice one of those 
remarkable theories of colonisation, based upon an apparently 
unanswerable logic of reasoning, which the logic of hard practical 
facts is often apt to reverse. The policy of settlement upon which 
a wealthy Colony was to be created in a few years on the edge of 
a supposed desert continent was based upon principles enunciated 
by its author, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in a pamphlet published 
in England about the year 1836, in which he advocated a scheme 
of centralised colonisation, the main idea of which was the sale of 
the lands in the new possession at a very high price for cash, the 
amounts thus realised being immediately devoted to the introduc- 
tion of immigrants, whom the land-owners would immediately 
employ to reclaim the virgin forest, thus creating wealth and 
abundance where desolation had previously existed. But although 
Wakefield had fairly calculated upon the results of the action of 
man, the action of nature itself had been left out of consideration, 


and the scheme quickly proved an empty failure and a distressful 


speculation for the many whom its apparent logic had deluded 


into investing their means in the lands of the new Colony. Had 
not the discovery of great mineral resources occurred at an oppor- 
tune time, the exodus into the eastern Colonies of the immigrants 
imported or attracted to South Australia would have emptied the 
country of its population and considerably retarded the progress 
of a territory not inferior in natural resources to other portions of 


the Australian continent. 
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Measures were very soon introduced to modify the Wakefield 
system, but it was only in 1872 that an Act was passed more in 
conformity with the legislation of neighbouring Colonies, and 
giving to the poorer classes of the population a chance to settle 
upon the lands of the Crown under fair conditions. 


The Land Act of 1872, adapted as it was to the needs of the 
time, gave way to other measures, and the regulations now in 
force are those of the Crown Lands Act of 1888, administered in 
conjunction with the Crown Lands Amendment Acts of 1889 and 
1890. The Crown Lands Act of 1888 is referred to as the 
Principal Act. Part I of this Act refers to the power of the 
Governor to alienate Crown lands, exchange land for public pur- 
poses, lease lands to aboriginal natives or their descendants ; to 
dedicate and reserve lands for public purposes, cancel and resume 
dedications and reserves, constitute divisions of the Colony into 
hundreds and counties, alter the boundaries of existing divisions, 
and set aside sites for towns or villages, kc. By clause 9 the 
grant in fee simple of any land shall not be construed to convey 
or include any property in any metal, ore or mineral, coal or 
mineral oils in or upon the land, the same being reserved by the 
Crown ; the Commissioners being allowed to authorise persons at 
any time to search, mine for, or remove any of the metals and 


other things reserved. 


Part II deals with leases with the right of purchase and per- 
petual leases. No lands are to be leased unless previously sur- 
veyed ; the Land Boards are entrusted with the duty of classifying 
lands, fixing the area of blocks, and the price and annual rent at 
at which each block may be taken up on lease with right of pur- 


chase, and the annual rent at which such block may be taken up 


on perpetual lease. Applications for such lands may be made in 
writing to the Commissioner, giving name and address of applicant, 
forwarding at the same time 20 per cent. of the first year’s rent 
for the block applied for. The applications are referred to the 
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Land Board, who determine upon their acceptance, and may sub- 
divide or alter the boundaries of the block applied for, or reject 


the application, and generally decide upon all matters, including 


price or annual rent, connected with such application. Lessees 
must execute their leases and pay the balance of the first year’s 
assessment and prescribed fees within twenty-eight days after the 
acceptance of application has been notified and the lease has 
issued, otherwise forfeiting amounts paid and all rights to lease of 
the land. 


Leases with the right of purchase are granted for a term of 
twenty-one years, with the right of renewal for a further term of 
twenty-one years, the right of purchase exercisable at any time 
after the first six years of the term at a price fixed by the Boards, 


which must not be less than 3s. an acre. 


The rent charged for any perpetual leases for the first fourtcen 
years is fixed by the Boards and notified in the Government Gazette, 
and the rent for every subsequent fourteen years is fixed by the 
Board after revaluation. Rents are payable annually in advance, 
and every lease contains a reservation to the Crown of all metals, 
ores, and minerals, gems, coal, timber, and mineral oils, in or upon 
the leased lands, All lessees under this part of the Act undertake 
to fulfil the following conditions :—1. To pay rent annually. 2. 
To pay all taxes and other impositions which may be payable in 
respect of the leased lands during the lease. 3. To fence the land 
within the first five years of the term, and keep the fences in 
repair. 4. To forthwith commence and continue to destroy, and 
keep the land from, vermin. 5. To keep and maintain all 
improvements the property of the Crown on the leased land in 
good order and repair. 6. To insure and keep insured in full all 
buildings the property of the Crown upon the leased land in the 
joint names of the Commissioner and lessee. 7. To permit access 
to the land to every person holding a mining license or mineral 
lease under Part V of the Act. 
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Cash sales of Part ITI of the Act refers to the sale of lands for cash. Provi- 
an sion is made for the sale of special blocks of land by auction ; all 
Crown Lands within Hundreds which shall have been offered for 
lease and not taken up may be offered for sale at auction for cash 
within two years of the date on which they were first offered for 
lease. Some lands may be sold by auction for cash, and shall not 
be sold upon credit or by private contract, the Commissioners 
fixing the upset price of both town and country lots offered to 
auction, provided always that no country lands shall be sold at 


less than 5s. per acre. 


Pastoral leases. Part IV refers to pastoral leases, and enacts that all Crown 
lands not included in any Hundred may be leased for pastoral 
purposes. Pastoral, lands are divided into three classes as 
follows :—Class 1 includes pastoral lands held under a new 
lease issued under certain previous Acts, or which having been 
held under such new lease were held under other leases expiring 
in the year 1888, or on the lst January, 1887, and granted in 
lieu of such new lease. Class 2 includes all pastoral lands which 
were held by any pastoral lessee on the 14th November, 1884, 
for any other term of years. Class 3 includes all other pastoral 


lands. 


Benevalict When any pastoral lease in class 1 shall have expired, the land 
may be offered for lease at auction in such sized blocks as the 
Commissioner may determine, every such lease being for a term 
not exceeding twenty-one years, the annual upset rent payable in 
advance being fixed by valuation. The lessee shall also pay a 
deposit of 10 per cent. upon the value of the improvements on 
the lease, interest at 5 per cent. being allowed for such deposit, 
which shall be returned at the expiration of the lease, provided 
the improvements have not been allowed to fall into disrepair, in 
which case the deposit would be forfeitable wholly or in part. 
On the expiration of any pastoral lease, or the resumption of any 
lands included in any pastoral lease granted under the Act, the 
pastoral lessee shall be paid the value of all substantial water 
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improvements on the land leased or resumed, and in cases of 
resumption he shall also be compensated for the loss or the 
depreciation in the value of his lease. Pastoral lands in class 3 ones 
may be offered for lease at auction on the following terms :—The 
lease to extend over a term of thirty-five years at an annual upset 
rent of 2s. 6d. per square mile for the first fourteen years of the 
currency, afterwards during each successive term of seven years, 
the annual rent shall be fixed by valuation. Under the Crown 
Lands Amendment Act of 1890 these terms have been altered to 
forty-two instead of thirty-five years, the revaluation being made 
every fourteen years instead of seven as above. The lessee to 
covenant to stock the land before the end of the third year of the 
term with sheep in the proportion of at least five head, or with 
cattle in the proportion of at least one head for every square mile 
leased, and to keep the same so stocked, and before the end of the 
seventh year to increase the stocking to at least twenty sheep or 
four head of cattle for the remainder of the term. 


The expenditure of money for the purpose of improving the Improvements, 
carrying capacity of the land exempts the lessee from fulfilling 
the condition with reference to stocking, the expenditure of 30s. 
before the end of the third year of the term, and that of £3 per 
square mile before the end of the seventh year wholly dis- 
charges the lessees from the covenant in reference to stock. This 
part of the Act also provides that leases may be granted to bona- 
fide discoverers of pastoral country at the rent of 2s. 6d. per 
square mile per annum. 

Part V deals with leases and licenses to be issued for mining Mining leases 
purposes, such leases to be for a term of 99 years, at an annual ee 
rent of 1s. per acre, and a further sum of 6d. in the £ on the 
net profits ; a sum of at least £6 per acre of the area of the lease 
is to be expended in every two years, with the option of constantly 
employing one man for every 20 acres of the lease during nine 


months of the year. Specific mineral licenses may be granted by Bpastag intend 


the Commissioners on payment of a fee of 20s. for permission to licenses. 
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WORKING MEN’S BLOCKS. 


search for metals and minerals, except gold, upon any specific 
mineral lands not exceeding 80 acres in extent, subject to the 
condition of employing at least one man. General mineral 
licenses for the term of one year are also issued, to search for any 
metals or minerals, except gold, upon any mineral lands. The 
leasing of auriferous lands is regulated by the Gold-mining Act of 
1885. 


Part VI refers to leases and licenses for miscellaneous purposes, 
including leases to discoverers of coal, guano, petroleum, or other 
substance not being a metal or metalliferous ores; sites for 
factories and other industrial undertakings, are also regulated 


under this part of the Act. 


In Part VII a new feature has been introduced into the land 
legislation of the Colony, in response to the claims of the working 
classes. Under this part it is enacted that certain lands of the 
province may be surveyed in blocks not exceeding 20 acres in 
area, and may be leased under the conditions affecting leases 
granted under Part II of this Act, either with the right of 
purchase or of perpetual lease ; no one except a person who gains 
his livelihood by his own labour, and who has attained the age of 
18 years being entitled to any such lease. The rent is payable 
annually in advance, and the lessee is bound to reside on such 
land for at least nine months in every year, but personal residence 
by the wife or any member of the family of every such lessee will 
be held as a fulfilment of tho residence condition. Under the 
amended Act of 1890, working men’s leases situated within a 
radius of 10 miles from the Post Office, Adelaide, cannot be taken 
up with the right of purchase, and the purchase of any such leases 
taken up under the provisions of the Principal Act cannot be 
completed. 


Under the Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1889, certain 
modifications were introduced in the procedure regulating the 
surrender of existing agreements and leases in exchange for leases 
under Part II of the Principal Act, and certain regulations were 
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enacted to deal with the rabbit pest, and provide for the erection 
of rabbit-proof fences, granting to District Councils the power to 
raise loans for this purpose. Provisions were also made for 
extensive alterations in the disposal of forest lands, and for various 
other matters relating to the alienation and lease of lands. Section 
15 of the Principal Act was amended, so as to provide, among 
other matters, that no lessee shall hold under lease with a right of 


purchase at any one time more than 1,000 acres. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


The Northern Territory of South Australia includes the whole none 
erritory. 


of the lands situated to the north of the 26th degree of south 
latitude, bounded by Queensland on the east, Western Australia 
on the west, and the Ocean on the north, This portion of the 
Continent is under the administration of a Resident, appointed 
by the Government of South Australia, and the alienation and 
occupation of lands within the Territory are conducted under 
regulations enacted by the South Australian Legislature, in 
accordance with “The Northern Territory Crown Lands Consoli- 


dation Act of 1882.” 


It is provided that lands may be purchased for cash, without 
conditions, in blocks not exceeding 1,280 acres, for 12s. 6d. per 
acre; they may also be bought under the deferred payment 
system, to the same maximum area, and at the same price, pay- 


able in ten years, together with an annual rent of 6d. per acre. 


Leases for pastoral occupation may be issued for a term not 
exceeding twenty-five years, for blocks up to 400 square miles, 
the annual rental for the first seven years being 6d. per square 
mile ; while 2s. 6d. per square mile is charged during the balance 


of the term. 


In order to encourage the cultivation of tropical produce, such Tropical 
productions, 


as rice, sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, cotton, tobacco, ke., special 
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provisions have been enacted. Blocks of from 320 acres to 1,280 
acres may be let for such purposes at the rate of 6d. per acre per 
annum. If, at the expiration of five years, the lessee can prove 
that he had cultivated one-fifth of his area by the end of the 
second year of his term, and one-half by the end of the fifth year, 
he is relieved from all further payment of rent, and the amount 
already so paid is credited to him towards the purchase of the 
land in fee. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The first regulations referring to land settlement in Western 
Australia were issued by the Colonial Office in 1829, at the time 
that Captain James Stirling was appointed Civil Superintendent 
of the Swan River settlement. The first special grants were made 
in favour of Captain James Stirling for an area of 100,000 acres 
near Geographe Bay, and Mr, Thomas Peel for 250,000 acres, on 
the southern bank of the Swan River and across the Channing to 
Cockburn Bay, the latter under covenant to introduce at his own 
cost 400 iminigrants into the Colony by a certain date. Regula- 
tions were issued to the effect that persons proceeding to the 
settlement at their own cost, in parties in which the numbers 
were in the proportion of five females to every six male settlers, 
were to receive grants in proportion to the capital introduced, at 
the rate of 40 acres for every £3. Capitalists were also granted 
land at the rate of 200 acres for every labouring settler intro- 
duced at their expense, subject to the cancellation of the grant if 
the land was not brought under cultivation or reclaimed within 
twenty-one years. The regulations were amended by others of 
a similar nature issued on the 20th of July, 1830. In 1832, 


however, the mode of disposing of the Crown lands by sale came 


into force, the regulations issued in that year assimilated the 


system of settlement to that in force in the colonies of New South 


Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Other alterations were made 





SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 





from time to time, until in 1873, an entirely new system was intro- 
duced, which has served as the basis of the regulations at present 
in force, which were promulgated on the 2nd March, 1887. 
The new land regulations, which were passed by the Legislative Land regula. 
Council in 1886, came into force on the 2nd of March, 1887. 
For the purposes of the regulations the Colony is divided into six 
divisions :—Thé South-west Division, the Gascoyne Division, the 
North-west Division, the Kimberley Division, the Eucla Division, 
and the Eastern Division. All town and suburban lands in these 
divisions may be sold by public auction, at an upset price to be 
determined by the Governor-in-Council. Any person may apply 
to the Commissioner to put up for sale by auction any town or 
suburban lands already surveyed, on depositing 10 per cent. of 
the upset price, which is returned if he does not become the pur- 
chaser ; should the purchaser not be the applicant, he must pay 
10 per cent. on the fall of the hammer, and complete his purchase 
within thirty days. 
There are four modes of obtaining land by conditional purchase Modes of condi- 
tional purchase. 
in the South-west Division :—(1) By deferred payment, with 
residence within agricultural areas ; (2) by deferred payment, with 
residence outside agricultural areas; (3) by deferred payment, 
without residence ; (4) by direct payment without residence. 
Agricultural areas of not less than 2,000 acres may be set apart eeiiars 
by the Governor-in-Council. The maximum area to be held by 
any one person is 1,000 acres, and the minimum 100 acres. The 
price is fixed by the Governor-in-Council at 10s. an acre, payable 
in twenty yearly instalments of 6d. an acre, or sooner if the 
occupier choose. Upon the approval of any application, a license 
is granted for five years. Within six months the licensee must 
reside on some portion of the land, and he must fence in the land 
with a good substantial fence during the term of his license. If 
these conditions are fulfilled, a lease is granted to him for fifteen 


years. After the lease has expired, provided the fence is in good 
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order and that improvements have been made equal to the full 
purchase money, and that the full purchase money has been paid, 
a Crown grant will be given. 


Land may be purchased outside agricultural areas on deferred 
payment with residence, by free selection, otherwise subject to all 
the conditions required within agricultural areas, as already 
stated. 


Under the third mode of purchase, the applicant is subject to 
all the conditions imposed under No. 1, except residence, but he 
has to pay double the price—or, £1 per acre,— in twenty yearly 
instalments of 1s. per acre. 


By the fourth mode, land to the extent of 1,000 acres, and not 
less than 100, within an agricultural area, may be applied for at a 
price (at present 10s. per acre) fixed by the Governor-in-Council. 
Within three years the land must be fenced, and within five years 


58. per acre must be spent on improvements. 


For garden purposes, small areas of not less than 5 acres nov 
more than 20 acres (except in special cases), at 20s. per acre, may 
be purchased on the condition that within three years the land 
shall be fenced, and one-tenth planted with vines or fruit-trees, or 
vegetables. 


In the Kimberley, North-west, Gascoyne, Eastern, and Eucla 
Divisions, special areas for purchase may be set apart of not less 
than 5,000 acres. The total quantity to be held by any one 
person in a division may not exceed 5,000 acres, nor be less than 
100 acres. The price is at present 10s. an acre, payable in ten 
years, or sooner. Upon approval, a lease will issue for ten years, 
Within two years the land must be fenced. At the expiration of 
the lease, the fence being in good order, improvement in addition 
to the fencing equal to the purchase money having been made, and 
the purchase money having been paid, a grant from the Crown 
will be issued. 
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Pastoral lands are granted on lease, which gives no right to the 
soil or to the timber, and the lands may be reserved, sold, or 
otherwise disposed of by the Crown during the lease. The following 
are the terms of pastoral leases in the several divisions, all leases 
expire on the 3lst December, 1907. The rental named is for 
every 1,000 acres. South-west.—In blocks of not Jess than 
3,000 acres, at 20s. Gascoyne and Eucla.—In blocks of not less 
than 20,000 acres ; for each of the first seven years, 10s.; for each of 
the second seven years, 12s. 6d.; for each of the third seven years, 
15s. North-west.—In blocks of not less than 20,000 acres. 
For the first seven years, 10s.; for second seven years, 15s.; for 
the third seven years, 20s. Eastern._In blocks of not less than 
20,000 acres. For the first seven years, 2s. 6d.; for the second 
seven years, 5s.; for the third seven years, 7s. 6d. Kimberley.— 
In blocks of not less than 50,000 acres with frontage, and 20,000 
without frontage ; for the first seven years, 10s.; for the second 
seven years, 15s.; for the third seven years, 20s. Any lessee in 
the Kimberley and Eucla Divisions may have a reduction of one- 
half the rental due under the Reculations, computed from the Ist 
day of January, 1887, for the first fourteen years of his lease, if, 
in the Kimberley Division, within five years of the date of these 
Regulations, he have in his possession within the Division ten 
head of sheep, or one head of large stock for every thousand acres 
leased, or in leu of stock in the Eucla Division if he have 
expended £8 per 1,000 acres, in tanks, wells, dams, or boring for 
water. A penalty of double rental for the remaining portion of 
the lease is imposed, except in the South-western Division, if the 
lessee has not within seven years complied with the stocking or 


im provem ent clause. 


Any person desirous of obtaining a lease of poisoned land may 
apply to the Commissioner, defining the boundaries and paying 
one year’s rent at the rate of £1 per 1,000 acres, on the condition 
that the land is fenced in within three years; and if the poison 
plant is completely eradicated before the lease expires, the lessee 
will be entitled to a Crown grant. 
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Mining leases, not exceeding 200 acres, nor less than 20 acres, 
are granted for seven years, at a rental of 5s. per acre per annum, 
but must be worked within one year. If the holder has erected, 
or gives security for the erection of suitable machinery to work 
the mine, he may obtain a Crown grant of not less than 20 acres, 


at the rate of £3 per acre. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF TASMANIA. 


In the earlier period of the occupation of Tasmania, from 1804 
to 1825, the island being administered as a part of New South 
Wales, its settlement was subject to the regulations affecting the 
disposal of the Crown domain in that Colony. After its constitu- 
tion under a separate administration, the regulations issued from 
the Colonial Office for the settlement of the Crown lands in the 
mother Colony were made to apply also to Tasmania. New 
measures were introduced after self-government had been granted 
to the province, but they became so complicated and cumbersome 
that the necessity was felt of passing in 1890 an Act consolidating 
into one comprehensive and general measure the twelve Acts 
previously in force. 


The business of the Lands and Survey Departments is now 
transacted by virtue of the Crown Lands Act of 1890, under 
which, for the convenience of survey operations, the island is 
divided into thirteen survey districts. Lands of the Crown are 
divided into two classes, town lands and rural lands. Lands 
which are known to contain auriferous or other minerals, and 
such lands as may be necessary for the preservation and growth 
of timbers, are dealt with under separate sections, and the 
Governor-in-Council is empowered to reserve such lands as he 
may think fit for a variety of public purposes. 
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In the rural division any person of the age of eighteen may Free se ection. 


select under this Act by private contract at the price and upon 
the terms set forth hereunder :— 


One lot of rural lands not exceeding 320 acres nor less than 15 acres. 
Be dH Ol 


VOOlacres ah: LOR 5. s5ssclssas ss cscis dascssanscecssi sbeeseseeteuseeaueiie’ 100 0 0 
* Add 4 for credit 


133 6 8 


Payable as follows :— 


Cash at time of purchase 

First year 

Second year . 

Third year 

And for every one of the eleven successive years 
to the fourteenth year inclusive at the rate 
of £10 per annum 


133 6 8 
And so in proportion for any greater or smaller area than 100 
acres, but credit will not be given for any sum less than £15. 
Additional selections may be taken up provided the total area held 


by one selector does not exceed 220 acres. Selection by agents is 


not allowed. 


The conditions in connection with the credit system are as 
follow :—The purchaser is to commence improvements at the 
expiration of one year from the date of contract, and during eight 
consecutive years shall expend not less than 2s. 6d. per acre per 
annum, under penalty of forfeiture. Any surplus over 2s. 6d. per 
acre spent in any year may be set against a deficiency in another 
year, so that £1 per acre is spent in the eight years. In the event 
of the full amount of improvements having been made before the 
expiration of the eight years, the purchaser may pay off any 
balance due, discount being allowed. Payment of instalments 
may in certain cases be postponed, but interest must be paid at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. The time for making the 
improvements may be extended for two years in certain cases. 
Should instalments not be paid within sixty days after becoming 
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the credit 
system, 
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due the land may be put up to auction, the defaulter having 
the privilege of redeeming his land up to the time of sale by 
payment of the amount due with interest and costs. If land sold 
at auction by reason of default realises over the upset price, the 
excess is handed to the defaulter. Land purchased on credit is 
not alienable until paid for, but transfers are allowed. For five 
years after alienation land is liable to be resumed for mining 
purposes, compensation being paid to the occupier. All grant- 
deeds contain a reservation by the Crown of the right to mine for 
minerals. 


Rural lands not alienated and not exempt from sale may be 
sold by auction. Town lands are sold only by this means. £1 
per acre is the lowest upset price, and agricultural lots must not 
exceed 320 acres. Lands unsold by auction may be disposed of 
by private contract, within one year from the time of being offered 
at auction. No lands may be sold by private contract within 5 
miles of Hobart or Launceston. 


Mining areas may be proclaimed, within which land may be 
selected or sold by auction, in lots varying with the situation, from 
1 to 10 acres if within a mile from a town, up to 100 acres if at 
a greater distance. In these cases residence for five years is 
required, in default the land to be forfeited to the Crown. In 
1891 an Act was passed to regulate the sale or disposal of Crown 
lands occupied under residence or business license or under miners’ 
right. Under this Act such land, in areas not exceeding one- 
quarter acre, may be sold by auction, persons in occupation 
having a preferential right of private purchase on the upset price 
fixed by the Land Commissioner. The manner of payment is 
settled by the Amended Act of 1892, which requires a deposit of 
one-sixth of the purchase money and the balance to be paid in 


eleven equal monthly instalments. 


Land selected or bought within a mining area is open to any 
person to search for gold or other mineral, after notice has been 


given to the owner or occupier, to whom compensation may be 
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made for damage done. Persons occupying land in a mining town, 
under a business license, having made improvements to the value 
of £50, may purchase one quarter of an acre for £10. 


Grazing leases of unoccupie& country may be offered by auction, 
but such runs are liable at any time to be sold or licensed, or 
occupied for other than pastoral purposes. The rent is fixed by 
the Commissioner, and the run is put up to auction, the highest 
bidder receiving a lease for fourteen years. The lessee may 
cultivate such portion of the land as is necessary for the use of 
his family and establishment, but not for sale or barter. Should 
any portion of the run be sold or otherwise disposed of a corres- 
ponding reduction may be made in the rent, which is paid half- 
yearly in advance. A lease is determinable should the rent not 
be paid within one month of becoming due. In the event of the 
land being wanted for sale or any public purpose six months’ 
notice must be given to the lessee, and he is to be compensated 
for permanent improvements. Leases of not more than fourteen 
years may be granted for various public purposes, such as the 
erection of wharfs, docks, &e. Portions of a Crown reserve may 


also be leased for thirty years for manufacturing purposes. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The first establishments in New Zealand were formed upon 
land obtained from the various native tribes, and the task of dis- 
tinguishing between the few bona fide and the numerous bogus 
claims to the possession of land thus acquired was the first diffi- 
culty which confronted Captain Hobson when, in 1840, he 
assumed the government of New Zealand. Trading in land with 
the natives had, from 1815 to 1840, attained to such proportions 
that the claims to be adjudicated upon covered 45,000,000 acres, 
the New Zealand Company, of which Mr, Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, of South Australian fame, was the managing director, 
claiming an estate of no less than 20,000,000 acres in area. In 
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the year 1840, the Legislature of New South Wales passed a Bill 
empowering the Governor of that Colony to appoint a Commis- 
sioner to examine and report upon all claims to grants of land in 
New Zealand, all titles, except those allowed by Her Majesty, 
being declared null and void. This Bill, before receiving the 
Royal assent, was superseded by an Act of the Local Council, 
passed in 1841, under which the remaining claims were settled, 
and new regulations were adopted for the future disposal of the 
Crown lands. When, later on, the Colony became divided into 
independent provinces, each district had its own regulations, until, 
in 1858, an Act was passed by the General Assembly to regulate 
this question, embodying in one comprehensive measure the regu- 
lations under which land could be alienated or demised in the 
various provinces of the Colony. The Act of 1858 was repealed 
by that of 1876 and its amendments, the latter having since been 
repealed to give way to legislation of a more liberal nature. 
The enactments of 1885, 1887, and 1888 which followed have 
been superseded by the Lands Act of 1892, under which the 
Crown lands are now administered. For convenience the Colony 
is divided into ten land districts, each being under the local 
direction of a commissioner and a land board. 


Crown lands are divided into three classes :—1. Town and 
village lands, the upset prices of which are respectively not less 
than £20 and £3 per acre; such lands are sold by auction. 2. 
Suburban lands, being lands in the vicinity of any town lands, 
the upset price of which may not be less than £2 per acre ; these 
lands are also sold at auction, 3. Rural lands, being lands not 
reserved for towns and villages, which are classified into first and 
second class lands, which may be disposed of at not less than £1 


per acre for first class, and 5s. an acre for second class, lands ; 


such lands may be either sold by auction after survey, if of special 
value, such as those covered with valuable timber, &c., or be 
declared open for application as hereafter described :—Pastoral 


lands are included within the term “rural lands,” and are disposed 


of by lease. 








CONDITIONS OF SELECTION, 





No rural section may be larger than 640 acres in extent if first 
class land, or 2,000 acres if second class land, whether offered by 
auction or application; but this limit does not apply to land 
classified as pastoral. No person can select more than 640 acres 
of first or 2,000 acres of second class land, including therein any 
land which he then holds; but this does not apply to pastoral 
land. 


Crown lands may be acquired as follows :—(1) By auction 
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Maximum area 


of selections. 


Methods of 
? acquiring Crown 


after survey, in which case one-fifth of the price is paid down #4 


at the time of sale, the balance, with the Crown grant fee, 
within thirty days; (2) by application, after the lands have been 
notified as open to selection, in which case the applicant fills up 
a form and makes the declaration and deposit required by the 
particular system he wishes to select under. 


After lands have been notified as open under the optional Conditions of 


system, they may be selected for cash, with the condition that 
such lands shall within seven years be improved to an amount of 
£1 per acre for first-class land, and 10s. an acre for second-class 
land. One-fifth of the price is to be paid down at the time of 
application and the balance within thirty days, if the land is 
surveyed, or the survey-fee if the land is unsurveyed (the latter 
going towards the purchase of the land), and the balance within 
thirty days of notice that survey is completed. A certificate of 
occupation will issue to the purchaser on final payment, which 
will be exchanged for a Crown grant so soon as the Board is 
satisfied that the improvements mentioned above have been com- 
pleted. 


After notification, lands may be selected to be occupied with 
right of purchase under a license for twenty-five years. At any 
time subsequent to the first ten years, and after having resided 
and made the improvements hereafter described, the licensee can, 
on payment of the upset price of the land, acquire the freehold. 
If not purchased after the first ten and before the termination of 
the twenty-five years of the term, the license may be exchanged 


selection. 


Occupation with 
right of pur- 
chase. 
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PERPETUAL LEASE SYSTEM. 





for a lease in perpetuity. The rent is 5 per cent. on the cash 
price of the Jand; a half-year’s rent has to be paid in with the 
application, if surveyed land, which represents the half-year’s 
rent due in advance on the Ist day of January or July following 
the selection. If the land is unsurveyed, the cost of survey is 
to be deposited, which is credited to the selector as so much 
rent paid in advance, counted from the Ist day of January or 
July following thirty days’ notice of the completion of survey. 
Residence and improvement of the land are compulsory, as 
hereafter described. 


Lands notified under the optional system may be selected on a 
lease for 999 years (or in perpetuity), subject to the conditions of 
residence and improvements hereafter described. The rental is 4 
per cent. on the cash price of the land. The application must be 
accompanied by half a year’s rent, which, in the case of surveyed 
lands, represents that due on the Ist day of January or July 
following the date of selection. In the case of unsurveyed lands, 
the cost of survey must be deposited, which is credited to the 
selector as so much rent paid in advance, dating from the 1st day 
of January or July after thirty days’ notice of completion of 
survey. ‘Two or more persons may make a joint application to 
hold as tenants in common under either of the two last-named 
tenures. 


Under all systems—excepting cash, or pastoral and small 
grazing-run leases—residence and improvements are the same. 
Residence is compulsory (with a few exceptions mentioned in the 
Act), and must commence on bush or swamp lands within four 
years, and in open or partly open Jand within one year, from the 
date of selection. (1.) On lands occupied with a right of purchase 
such residence must be continuous for six years on bush or swamp 
land, and for seven years on open or partly open land ; (2.) On 
lease in-perpetuity lands residence must be continuous for a term 
of ten years. The Board has power to dispense with residence in 


certain cases, such as where the selector is residing on adjacent 





CONDITIONS OF IMPROVEMENTS. 





lands, or is a youth or unmarried woman living with their parents, 
and in a few other cases. ‘‘ Residence” includes the erection of a 
habitable house to be approved of by the Board. 


Improvements are the same for all classes of land—excepting 
cash, or pastoral and small grazing-run leases—and are as 
follows :—(1.) Within one year from the date of the license or 
lease the land niust be improved to an amount equal to 10 per 
cent. of the value of the land; (2.) Within two years the land 
must be improved to the amount of another 10 per cent.; (3.) 
Within six years the land must be improved to the value of 
another 10 per cent., making 30 per cent. in all within the_six 
years ; (4.) In addition to the above, the land must be further 
improved to an amount of £1 an acre for first-class land, and on 
second-class land to an amount equal to the net price of the land, 
but not more than 10s. an acre. ‘ Improvements” includes the 
reclamation from swamps, clearing of bush, cultivation, planting 
with trees, or hedges, cultivation of gardens, fencing, draining, 
making roads, wells, water-tanks, water-races, sheep-dips, embank- 
ments or protective works, or in any way improving the character 
or fertility of the soil; or the erection of any building, &ec. ; and 
“cultivation” includes the clearing of land for cropping, or 


cleaving and ploughing for laying down with artificial grasses, &e. 


Under the existing regulations any number of persons, not less 
than twelve, may apply for a block of land of not less than 1,000 
acres or more than 11,000 acres in extent, but the number of 
members shall be such that there shall be one for every 200 acres 
in the block, and no one can hold more than 320 acres, except in 
swamp lands, when the area may be 500 acres, The price of lands 
within a special settlement is fixed by special valuation, being not 
less than 10s. an acre; the rental is not less than 4 per cent. 
on the capital value of the land, and the tenure a lease in per- 


petuity. Residence, occupation, and improvements are generally 


the same as already described, and applications have to be made 
in manner to be prescribed by regulations. 


Improvement 
conditions. 


Special- 
settlement 
Associations. 
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VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS. 





Village settlements are disposed of under regulations made from 
time to time by the Governor, but the main features are as 
follows:—Such settlements may be divided into,—(1.) Village 
allotments not exceeding one acre each, and are disposed of either 
by auction amongst the applicants, or by application as already 
described, with option of tenure, the cash price being not less than 
£3 per allotment ; (2.) Or are divided into homestead allotments 
not exceeding 100 acres each, which are leased in perpetuity at a 
4-per-cent. rental on a capital value of not less than 10s. per acre. 
Residence, improvements, and applications are the same as 
already described. The leases are exempt from liability to be 
seized or sold for debt or bankruptcy. The Governor is empowered 
in certain cases, and under regulation, to advance small sums for 
the purpose of enabling selectors to profitably occupy their allot- 
ments. 

Small grazing runs are divided into two classes: first class, 
which do not exceed 5,000 acres; second class, which do not 
exceed 20,000 acres in area. The rental in both cases is not less 
than 24 per cent. on the capital value per acre. Small grazing 
runs are leased for terms of twenty-one years, with right of 
renewal for a like term, at a rent of 24 per cent. on the value of 
the land. The runs are declared open for selection, and applica- 
tions and declarations on the forms provided have to be filled in 
and left at the Lands Office, together with the deposit of one half 
year’s rent, which represents that due on the lst day of March or 
September following the selection. A selector of a small grazing 
run cannot hold more than one such run, or hold any freehold or 
leasehold land of any kind whatever over 1,000 acres in area, 
exclusive of the area he applies for under this system. The lease 
entitles the holder to the grazing rights, and to the cultivation of 
any part of the run, and to the reservation of 150 acres round 
his homestead through which no road may be taken ; but the runs 
are subject to the mining laws. Residence is compulsory, if bush 
or swamp land, within three years ; if open, within one year ; and 
must be continuous to the end of the term, but may in a few 











PASTORAL LEASES. 





cases be relaxed. Improvements are necessary as follows :— 
Within the first year, the amount of one year’s rent; the second 
year, another year’s rent ; and within six years the value of two 
years’ rent ; making a sum equal to four years’ rental in six years 
that has to be spent on the run. In addition to these, first class 
runs must be improved to an amount of 10s. an acre, and second 
class runs to an amount of 5s. if the runs are underbush. These 
runs may be divided after three years’ compliance with the con- 
ditions, among the members of the selector’s family. 

Purely pastoral country is let by auction for varying terms not 
exceeding twenty-one years; but, excepting in extraordinary 
circumstances, no run can be of a carrying capacity greater than 
20,000 sheep, or 4,000 head of cattle. Runs are classified from 
time to time, by special commissioners, into those which are suitable 
for carrying more than 5,000 sheep (let as above), and into 
pastoral-agricultural country, which may be either let as pastoral 
runs, generally for short terms, or be cut up for settlement in 
some form. Leases of pastoral-agricultural lands may be resumed 
at any time after twelve months’ notice without compensation. 
No one can hold more than one run, excepting in case of any one 
who holds runs of a less carrying capacity than 10,000 sheep, in 
which case he may hold additional country up to that limit. 
Runs are offered at auction from time to time, and half a year’s 
rent has to be paid down at the time of sale, which represents 
that due in advance on the Ist of March or September following 
the sale, and the purchaser has to make the declaration required 
by the Act. All leases begin on the Ist of March, and they 
entitle the holder to the grazing rights, but not to the soil, timber, 
or minerals ; and the lease terminates over any part of the run 
which may be leased for another purpose, purchased or reserved. 
The tenant has to prevent the burning of timber or bush, to 
prevent the growth of gorse, broom or sweet-briar, and to destroy 
the rabbits on his run. With the consent of the Land Board the 
interest in a run may be transferred or mortgaged, but power of 
sale under a mortgage must be exercised within two years. In 
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SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALASIA. 





case it is determined to again lease any run on expiry of the 


lease, it must be offered at auction twelve months before the end 
of the term, and if, on leasing, it shall be purchased by some one 
other than the previous lessee, valuation for improvements, to be 
made by an appraiser, shall be paid by the incoming tenant, but 
to a value not greater than three times the annual rent, excepting 
in the case of a rabbit-proof fence, which is valued separately. 
Runs may also be divided with the approval of the Land Board. 


AUSTRALASIAN SETTLEMENT. 

From the particulars given in the foregoing pages it will have 
been made abundantly clear that the main object of the land 
legislation, however variously expressed, has been to secure the 
settlement of the public estate by an industrious class, who, con- 
fining their efforts to areas of moderate extent, would thoroughly 
develop the resources of the land. But where the character of 
the country does not favour agricultural occupation or mixed 
farming, the laws contemplate that the State lands should be 
leased in blocks of considerable size for pastoral occupation, and it 
was hoped that, by this form of settlement, vast tracts, which 
when first opened up seemed ill-adapted even for the sustenance 
of live stock, might be ultimately made available for industrial 
settlement. To how small an extent the express determination of 
the legislators to settle an industrious peasantry on the soil was 
accomplished will presently be illustrated from the records of 
several of the provinces, but in regard to pastoral settlement the 
purpose was fully achieved-—large areas, pronounced by even 
experienced explorers to be an uninhabitable wild have since been 
occupied by thriving flocks, and every year sees the great Austra- 
lian desert of the early explorers receding step by step. The 
following statement shows the area of land alienated by each 
province, the area leased, and the area neither alienated nor 
leased. The term “alienated” is used to denote that the figures 
include lands granted without purchase, the area so disposed of 
has not been inconsiderable in several provinces :— 











ALIENATION or LANDS 
AT CLOSE OF 1891, 


Area alienated, or in course of 


alienation 
ACRES 


W.A. 5,420,910 
S.A. 12,802,180 
Qld. 12,521,729 
N.S.W. 45,731,964 
Nez: 20,498, 567 
Vic. 22,467,288 
Tas. 4,729,498 


Area leased 
WA. 106,530,892 
S.A. 195,766,729 
Qid. 280,535, 893 
N.S.W. 132,425,623 
N. Z. 14,290,096 
Vic. 21,140,413 
Tas. 636,966 


Area neither alienated, 
nor leased 
W.A. 566,448,198 
SA 369,792,691 
Qld. 134,780,478 
N.S.W. 20,690,413 
N.Z. 32,072 717. 
Vic. 12,638,059 
Tas. 11,411,536 
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Colony. 


Area 
Alienated, 


or in process of 


Alienation. 


Area Leased. 





| 


| Area neither 
|Alienated nor Leased. 


Proportion of Area of Colony. 





Alienated. 


Leased. 


Neither 
| Alienated 
nor 


| Leased. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 


South Australia 


Acres. 
198,848,000 
56,245,760 
427,838,100 
578,361,600 
678,400,000 
16,778,000 
66,861,440 


Acres. 
45,731,964 
22,467,288 
12,521,729 
12,802,180 

5,420,910 

4,729,498 


20,498,567 


Acres. 

132,425,623 
21,140,413 
280,535,893 
195,766,729 
106,530,892 
636,966 
14,290,096 


Acres. 
20,690,413 
12,638,059 
| 134,780,478 
369,792,691 
566,448, 198 

11,411,536 


32,072,777 


Per cent. 
23°0 


39°9 


|Per cent. 
66°6 


37°6 





65°6 


33°9 


Per cent, 


10°4 














2,023, 332,900 





124,172,136 


751,326,612 


1,147,834, 152 
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EVILS OF THE AUCTION SYSTEM. 





The figures in the foregoing table disclose many grounds for 
congratulation ; but of 2,023 million acres which comprise the 
area of Australasia, 875 millions or 43-3 per cent. is under occupa- 
tion for productive purposes, and there is every probability that 
this area will be greatly added to in the near future. New South 
Wales shows the least area returning no revenue, for out of nearly 
200 million acres only 20 millions remain unoccupied, and much 
of this is represented by land which the State has reserved 
from occupation that is used for travelling stock or for various 
public purposes, including lands reserved for future settlement 
along the track of the great trunk line of railways. The Colony 
of Tasmania has 68 per cent. of its area unoccupied, the 
western part of the island being so rugged as to forbid settle- 
ment. New Zealand, favoured also with a beneficent climate, 
has about half its area unutilised, a circumstance entirely @ue to 
the mountainous character of its territory. Settlement in Western 
Australia is only in its initial stage ; much of its area is practically 
unknown, and much of what is known is thought to be little 
worth settlement. Much the same thing was confidently pre- 
dicted of western New South Wales and South Australia, though 
as subsequent events proved the forebodings were untrue. In the 
territory under the control of the South Australian Government 
only 36 per cent. is in occupation, but if the Northern territory 
be excluded the proportion of South Australian property under 
occupation would be found to be considerably greater. The 
practice of sales by auction without conditions of settlement was 
a necessary part of the system of land legislation which prevailed 
in most of the Colonies ; but this ready means of raising revenue 
offered the temptation to the Governments, where land was freely 
saleable, to obtain revenue in an easy fashion. The result of the 
system was not long in making itself felt, for pastoralists and 
others desirous of accumulating large estates were able to take 
advantage of those sales, and of the ready manner in which trans- 


fers of land conditionally purchased could be made, to acquire 


large holdings, and so the obvious intentions of the Lands Acts 











NUMBER OF HOLDINGS. 





were defeated. Notwithstanding failures in this respect, the Acts 
have otherwise been successful, as will appear from the following 


table as well as elsewhere in this volume. 


Tt is unfortunate that detailed information regarding settlement Settlement in 
New South 


can only be given for two of the Colonies, New South Wales and Woles and New 


ealand, 
New Zealand ; this will be found in the following tab 
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New South Wales. | New Zealand. 
Holdings. | | le 
Number of Area of Number of Area of 
Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. Holdings. 
Acres. 

1 to 50 acres 17,077 20,015 307,183 
51 to 300 acres.. 18,961 | 2,779,385 | ..cccecee | ser eee eee eee 
SItO;S2OACKES: sccuteecr|| wectensss 16,380 2,477,333 

301 to 1,000 acres ......... 10,528 | 5,710,306 | ........, | dereasersnes 
321 toMMO00 acres .........]  cececeeee 5,123 | 2,776,207 
1,001 to 10,000 acres .. 4,307 1,922 5,193,984 
10,001 acres and upwards 677 | 337 | 8,642,822 
otalasc ees 51,650 | 42,081,694 | 43,777 | 19,397,529 

















Out of the 42,084,694 acres set down to New South Wales in proportion of 
the foregoing, 37,388,068 acres are in the actual occupation of the eae anal 
owners, and 4,693,626 acres are held under rent. In New 
Zealand the proportion of rented land is much greater; the area 
occupied by the owners is 12,410,242 acres, while the proportion 
rented is 6,987,287, or 36 per cent. The most reasonable feature 
of the table is that in New South Wales more than half the 
alienated land is owned by 677 persons, while in New Zealand 337 


own nearly 45 per cent. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 
SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE Colonies of Australasia have from’ very early days 
been regarded in the light of a working-man’s paradise. 
The high rates of wages which have generally prevailed, and 
the cheapness with which food could be purchased, have tended 
to make the position of the wage-earners superior to that 
occupied by the same class in any other portion of the globe. 
These advantages have induced a greater degree of comfort, 
if not luxury, amongst a class in Australasia which in other 
parts of the world has little of comfort and knows nothing 
of luxury. A high standard of living is not conducive to 
thrift, nevertheless the progress of saving has gone on with 
great rapidity. 

Some idea both of the celerity and extent of this accumulation 
may be gathered from the increase of deposits in the Banks carry- 
ing on business in the Colonies, and in the following table the 
deposits in Banks, including Savings Banks, and, in some cases, 
Building Societies, &e., at four decennial periods are given :— 











1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

& £ £ £ 
New South Wales............ | 5,645,101 | 7,989,801 |23,006,720 | 42,988,550 
Victoriaiacdnssccnes | 7,575,406 |12,476,677 |23,721,348 50,183,551 
Queensland 334,503 | 1,647,830 | 5,633,097 | 12,154,657 


South Australia........, rh 875,327 | 2,038,719 | 6,231,004 9,716,937 
Western Australia ........, *2,487 *15,583 #93344 1,365,906 
Tasmania, .. 06.6 0s ssserees| $729,085 875,512 | 2,969,390 4,220, 292 
New: Zealand y)ssaccrcs cron 905,675 | 3,789,639 |10,618,893 | 17,497,436 





16,067,584 |28,833,761 |72,203,796 | 138,127,329 





Per head of population...... £13 £15 £26 £35 

















* Savings Banks only. + Banks of issue only. 
From this it may be gathered that the increase of deposits of all 
classes in Banks between 1861 and 1881 was exactly 100 per cent., 








DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 





allowing for the increase of population ; while between 1871 and 
1891 the deposits per head of population increased by about 133 
per cent. When compared with Great Britain, it will be found 
that the amount of deposits per head of population in Austra- 
lasia far exceeds that in the older country. In 1861, indeed, the 
sum per head in Britain exceeded that in Australasia, amounting 
to £15, against £13 in the Colonies. In 1874 the total in Britain 
amounted to £25 per head, which ten years later, in 1884, sunk to 
£23, and in 1890 to £16. In the Colonies there has been no 
falling off at any period, and in 1888 the total deposits per head 
far exceeded the highest level ever reached in Great Britain. 
Turning to the case of the wage-earning classes in the Colonies, 
it will be found that the Savings Banks, which may be taken to 
be practically the Bank of these classes, show enormous development 
since 1861. From the return here given it is evident that the 
tendency for many years has been to an increase in the number of 
small depositors. The figures for the last decade show this in a 
marked degree. In the interval between 1881 and 1891 it appears 
that the number of depositors in Savings Banks increased from 
311,124 to 741,627, or more than 138 per cent. In 1881, however, 
each depositor had an average of £30 in the Bank, but in 1891 
he had only £26. The amount per depositor in decennial periods 
from 1861 may appear to point to a serious retrogression, declining 
as it does from £47 to £26, but it is not so, for the large increase 
in the number of depositors must be {aken into consideration. 
There is evidence that the less affluent classes of the community 
are more largely represented in the books of the banks than was 
formerly the case, and the smaller amount of average deposit 
seems to show that habits of thrift have in a greater degree 
permeate] the community. It is the total number of depositors 
and the total amount of deposits, therefore, which indicate the 
general prosperity of the people. A greater number of depositors 
than the comparatively small total for 1861 might probably be 
selected from the number in any of the other years noted in the 
table whose average deposits would far exceed £47. Queensland 
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depositors have the largest amounts at their credit, averaging 
£35 18s. per head, New South Wales coming second with 
£33 14s. 5d., while those of Western Australia have the least, 
their average being only £12 11s. 3d. The subjoined table shows 
the progress of accumulation in the Saving Banks and Post Office 
Banks of each of the Colonies for the several periods : 


































































1861. | 1871. 
Depositors. Amount. | Depositors. Amount. 
| £ £ 
New South Wales.............0. 12,203 615,409 24,379 945,915 
Wictorians:.3scersicaasecere es en | 12,001 582,796 45,819 | 1,117,761 
Queensland............ Al 242 12,193 6,769 407,134 
South Australia............ ; 3,248 131,590 14,270 517,000 
Western Australia ...... a + 224 2,487 $1,062 15,583 
Tasmanian Gis, cscs sau: | z = 8,500 | 217,413 
New Zealand ..i..::.:..c0.ccretes 1,144 | 22,921 14,275 | 454,966 
29,062 | 1,367,396 115,074 | 3,675,772 
Amount per Depositor... £47 £32 
1881. 1891. 
Depositors. Amount. Depositors. Amount. 
£ | £ 
New South Wales............... 72,384 | 2,698,703 158,426 | 5,342,135 
Victorians wcrcere at 101,829 | 2,569,438 300,781 | 5,715,687 
Queensland... e3} 20,168 944,251 46,259 | 1,660,753 
South Australia....... : 37,742 | 1,288,450 78,795 | 2,217,419 
Western Australia aes 3,219 | 23,344 3,564 46,181 
Tasmaniaer nv cctitcscewerccrn| 14,728 | 369,278 26,916 554,417 
New i Zealand ’2.soiscctcsreccses 61,054 | 1,549,515 126,886 | 3,406,949 
311,124 | 9,442,979 741,627 | 18,943,541 
i ws ae s} 
Amount per Depositor ... £30 £26 
* Tafonnation not available. + 1863, first year of Savings Banks. ¢ 1872. 


A full consideration of the economic aspect of banking will be 
found in a previous chapter, page 363. 















LIABILITIES IN INSOLVENCY. 





INSOLVENCY. 


« 
The view presented in the last section, of the accumulation Of Insolvency. 


wealth, would be incomplete without a glance at the other 
side of the picture. The Bankruptcy laws of the different 
Colonies are even more dissimilar than the laws on most other 
questions of importance ; they have also been fluctuating, and the 
subject of many experiments and amendments. This renders any 
work of comparison difficult and unsatisfactory. The information 
here given is imperfect in relation to Western Australia, from 
which no reliable particulars have been obtainable, and also in 
reference to New Zealand, the returns from which are incomplete. 
In other respects the figures give a comparative view of insolvencies 
at four decennial periods. 

Tt must be pointed out that some caution should be exercised 
in dealing with figures representing the liabilities and assets of 
insolvents, because in the present state of the law there is no 
means of compelling those who seek the relief of the Courts to 
give an accurate statement of their affairs. The natural tendency 
is to understate the liabilities, and to over-estimate the assets, so as 
to make the estate look as favorable as possible. It is very seldom 
indeed, whena bankrupt estate is finally wound-up, that the creditors 
find themselves in so satisfactory a position as the schedule as 


originally filed by the insolvent would lead them to expect :— 



































; 
1861. | 1871. | 1881. 1391. 
Colony. | a = 
No. |Liabilities | No. |Liabilities | No. |Liabilities | No. |Liabilities 
| } 

| £ £ | £ | £ 
New South Wales......| 463) 589,727) 544 325,941 | 724) 379,290 |1,189} 989,778 
Victoria, 02.2000 1,287] 1,088,298} 631 444,117} 620] 803,892 | 807} 1,824,595 
Queensland....... 24 46,866 73) 411,835) 153) 73,602 | 300) 197,078 
South Australia 108] 101,140) 247) 246,713) 215) 123,629 67| 33,100 
Tasmania......... ..| 155] 178,983| 25] — 62,560 33] 413,770! 110| 117,575 
New Zealand ..... eile | * bd 737 ~ [2206 823,018 | 605) 499,650 
|2,037| 1,999,964 |2,257| 1,491,166 jes 1,717,201 i378) 3,661,776 











* No Return. GF Returns not complete. 


From the above table it would appear 
insolvencies was greater in Victoria in 1861 than in any 
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other year under notice; while in 1881 the extraordinary 
number of 1,406 was reached in New Zealand, a total greater than 
any other Colony has produced in any year given in the table ; 
notwithstanding this large number, however, the deficiency between 
the estimated assets and liabilities was very small, amounting to 
an average of only £75 per insolvent. It is an important 
and gratifying feature that, in spite of the great increase of 
population, and the consequent extension of trade, the number of 
insolvencies has not increased since 1881, while the amount of the 
indebtedness of the bankrupts per head is less than at some 
former periods, and the proportion of assets to liabilities is 
probably greater. The proportion of insolvents to population in 
Australasia has largely decreased since 1861, the numbers 
being, per 10,000 inhabitants :— 


NEWSPAPERS AND LETTERS. 


There is hardly anything more indicative of the social superiority 
of a civilized people than the prevalence of correspondence and a 
large distribution of newspapers. In theserespects all the Colonies 
of Australasia have for many years been remarkable. In pro- 
portion to population, it is doubtful whether any country in the 
world can boast of a larger number or a better class of newspapers 
than these Colonies. Great advances have been made in this 
respect since 1871, and the rate of progress, both in number and 
excellence, has been even more rapid between 1881 and the 
present time. There is no means of correctly estimating the 
number of newspapers actually printed and distributed in tke 
Colonies, because the Post Office returns indicate but a small 
proportion of the actual production. Some idea, however, may 
be gathered for purposes of comparison with other countries, by 
noting the distribution of newspapers through the agency of the 
Post Office. The return for 1891, which comprises all the Colonies, 
shows that no less than 96,000,000 newspapers passed through the 








PARKS, MUSEUMS, &C. 





Post Offices, being an average of 25 to every inhabitant. Allow- 
ance has been made, as before, for newspapers entered in both 


the sending and the receiving Colony. 


In the same year there were 183,695,000 letters delivered Sates 
through the post, being more than 48 letters for every “man, 
woman, and child in Australasia. Allowance has been made in 
this figure for intercolonial letters counted both in the receiving 
and despatching colonies. An examination of the statistics of 
other countries shows that the people of these Colonies stand 
absolutely at the head of the world’s populations in this respect. 
The inhabitants of Great Britain have nearly but not quite so 
large a correspondence per head, but the people of no other nation 


can even approach it. 


PARKS, MUSEUMS, éc. 


All the Australasian capitals are liberally supplied with parks penead. 
and recreation grounds. In Sydney and the suburbs there are Grounds. 
parks, squares, and public gardens comprising an area of 3,761 
acres, including 780 acres, which form the Centennial Park. In 
addition to these there is the picturesque National Park, of 
36,320 acres, situated about 16 miles from the centre of the 
Metropolis. Melbourne has no less than 5,293 acres of recreation 
grounds, of which 1,723 acres are within the city boundaries, 

2,788 acres in the suburban municipalities, and 782 acres outside 
those municipalities. Adelaide is surrounded by a broad belt of 
park lands, and also contains a number of squares within the city 
boundaries, covering altogether an area of 2,300 acres. Brisbane, 
Hobart, Perth, and the chief cities of New Zealand are also well 
provided for in this respect. In all the Colonies large areas of 
jand have been dedicated as public parks. The Botanic Gardens Hotton 
of Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, and Adelaide are included in 
the areas above referred to. Each of these gardens has a special 
attraction of its own. They are all well kept, and reflect great 


credit upon the communities to which they belong. 
25 
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PUBLIC CHARITIES. 









The various capitals of the Colonies, and also some of the 
prominent inland towns, are provided with museums for the 
purposes of instruction as well as recreation, and, in addition, 
there are in Sydney, Melbourne, Adclaide, and Hobart art galleries, 
containing excellent collections of paintings and statuary. All 


these institutions are open to the public free of charge. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

As shown in previous chapters, wealth in Australasia is widely 
distributed, and the contrast between rich and poor, which seems 
so peculiar a phase of old-world civilizations, finds no parallel in 
these southern lands. That there is poverty in the colonies is 
undeniable, but no one is Australasia is born to poverty, and that 
hereditary pauper class, which forms so grave a menace to the 
freedom of many States, has, therefore, no existence here. 


Tt is estimated that in the United Kingdom six persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in the 
colonies the proportion is not less than 12°3 per cent. This hare 
statement shows the vast difference in the conditions of life in 
Australasia and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate 
is levied in the colonies, nor is such needed ; for although it may 
happen that from time to time the assistance of the State is 
claimed by, and granted to, able-bodied men who are unable to 
find employment, that assistance takes the form of wages paid for 
work specially provided by the State to meet an abnormal con- 
dition of the labour market. 

The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care 
of the imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private charity 
for the cure of the sick and injured, and the amelioration of want. 

Even where the Government grants aid for philanthropic 
purposes, the management of the institutions supervising the 
expenditure is in private hands; and in addition to State-aided 


institutions there are numerous private charities, whose efforts for 





HOSPITALS IN AUSTRALASIA. 





the relief of those whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has 
afflicted are beyond all praise. 


The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways— 
first, by means of Orphanages, Industrial Schools, and Reforma- 
tories, which take care of children who have been abandoned by 
their natural guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or 
incapacity of their parents, to be so neglected as to render them 
liable to lapse into crime ; and, secondly, by sequestering children 
who have already committed crime, or whose parents or guardians 
find themselves unable to control them. 


It will be noticed that the number of deaths from accident in the 
Australasian colonies is very great. This arises from the peculiar 
nature of the occupations in which a large proportion of the adult 
male population is employed. Although a century has elapsed 
since settlement commenced in Australasia, its resources are by no 
means developed, and very many men are at work far away from 
the home comforts of everyday life, and from home attendance in 
case of sickness or injury. Hospitals are therefore absolutely 
essential under the conditions of life in the country districts of 
the colonies, and they are accordingly found in every important 
country town. 


The following table shows the total expenditure and the number 
of persons admitted to the hospitals during the year 1891, as far 
as information can be obtained. The return for Victoria is made 


out up to June 30, 1892; the figures for South Australia refer to 
the Adelaide Hospital only. 


















No, of persons 
Colony. admitted during Expenditure. 
the year. 
| £ 
New SouthrWeales: :..:.<.:cs.s.cccsesdcassessceevs 17,835 134,055 
Wictorian srr. Bae Bac 19,695 142,506 
Queensland ... eee 11,156 | 93,531 
South Australia ..............0.. Bact 2,147 13,700 
Western Australia.. Pe 695 | 9,775 
Tasmania}. .........:+. a 2,628 16,913 
raseneetae avecunte ere varetetimen enh es 7,489 | 74,039 
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INSANE PATIENTS, DESTITUTE ASYLUMS. 





All the Colonies possess institutions for the care of the insane, 
which are under Government control. The treatment meted out 
to the inmates is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and the 
hospitals are fitted with all the conveniences and appliances which 
modern science points out as most calculated to mitigate or remove 
the affliction from which these unfortunate people suffer. 


The following table shows the number of insane patients 
remaining on 31st December, and expenditure for the year 
1891 as far as can be ascertained :— 




















Colony. No. of patients. Expenditure. 
£ 

News South Wraleseis.ccaccoaeccncceen pace eee 3,134 100,112 
Victoria eats 3,769 110,065 
Queensland .. 1,204 33,000 
South Australia 815 23,339. 
Western Australia ... 145 4,075 
IPE BYNAIIS tgc4res weneee re 307 14,749 
New Zealand. eicreccncressasaty creniesenrecssee| 1,848 37,189 

ATIStrAlABIG cccciae act csemocwtaeee ab ete avon’ 11,272 322,529 











The amounts expended on destitute asylums and benevolent 
societies cannot be separated from other items of expenditure in 
some of the Colonies. As far as they can be ascertained they 
were, for 1891, including both Government aid and private 
contributions, in New South Wales, £85,202 ; Victoria, £83,815 ; 
Queensland, £41,166 ; Western Australia, £8,756 ; and Tasmania, 
£13,007 ; while the number of inmates of the various asylums 
was, at the end of 1891 :— 





Colony. Inmates. 
INC WU SOUCY ALOR s.tertrarcedircenesinames tice teres 3,060 
Af 0 701): Sane per ee ae Pecan pice ney OCD Re oe oeeeY re 2,584 
Queensland irc srgec aces seco sue heaeman easiest seniors 1,620 
SoutheAustraliav. cas es rcscisrs eeeciserenutnearases 346 
Western Australia ae 169 
WASMAMIIAN ie vecynriicssesensesdies shen ssrtenseucdeetunctes 700 
New: Zealand) icc casccnrintsnrssectececcsensiraesienant 1,416 
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A liberal amount of out-door relief is given in all the Austra- Out-door Relief. 
Jasian Colonies, the expenditure on which is included in the 


amounts given for destitute asylums and benevolent societies. 


The expenditure of the Governments of the Australasian OUI ERGY, 
Colonies in connection with all forms of relief and in aid of 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, so far as shown by the 
imperfect returns, amounted in 1891 to about £559,800 ; adding 
to this the amount of private subscriptions, &c., the poor and the 
unfortunate have benefited during the year to the extent of over 
£1,000,000. ‘This sum, though not excessive in proportion to the 
population, may yet appear large in view of the general wealth of 
the Colonies, which should preclude the necessity of so many 
seeking assistance ; and there is the risk that the charitable 
institutions may encourage the growth of the pauper element, for 
while free quarters and free food are so accessible those who are 
disinclined to work are tempted to live at the public expense. 





LAW AND CRIME. | 

Proceedings against a person accused of an offence may be Methods of 
initiated, by the laws of all the provinces, either by formal arrest procedu. 
or by summons. Serious offences are not often dealt with by 
process of summons, though on the contrary, in some of the 
colonies, it is not unusual even in trivial cases for the offender to 
be arrested. These circumstances should be taken into con- 
sideration when dealing with apprehensions by the police, which 
are unusually numerous in some of the Australasian Colonies. 
It is, however, not easy to make a comparison of the practice 
of the several Colonies in this respect, inasmuch as the records, oO 
except in the case of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tas) 
mania, merely show the total number of cases that come before 
the Magistrates’ Courts, without distinguishing the proceedings 
arising from summons from those wherein the person charged was 
arrested by the police. Another circumstance, which operates 
against a clear comparison of the criminal condition of the 
different Colonies, is the fact that there are considerable divergences 


Mode of dealing 
with charges. 


Disposal of cases. 


CASES IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 





in the criminal codes, as well as in the classification of offences ; 
besides which the laws are administered with greater strictness 
in some of the provinces than in others. In almost all cases 
the first hearing of a criminal charge takes place before a Magis- 
trate’s Court, whether composed of Stipendiaries, or of unpaid 
local Justices of the Peace. These Courts have power of 
jurisdiction as regards minor cases, but in reference to the 
more serious charges, should a prima facie case be made out, they 
can commit the accused person to take his trial before a higher 
Court. The following statement shows the number of cases dealt 
with in the Magistrates’ Courts of the several Colonies in the year 
1891, classified as far as the nature of the returns furnished will 


permit :— 





Offenders against — 





Colony. Total. 
The Good 


Derenies 
Person. | Property. | Order, &e. 












New South Wales.....................] 6,470 7,243 62,091 75,804 
MAChOnIA Sats scatacioeci sien ooeeet 3,341 2,792 52,956 | 59,089 
Queensland ... 2,641 2,471 | 13,612 | 18,724 
South Australia. 143 | 524 7,483 8,105 
Western Australia......... | 376 | 580 4,949 | 5,005 
Tasmania 524 756 4,893 | 6,173 





1,458 2,437 13,718 17,613 

















..| 14,953 16,803 158,757 | 190,513 


( | 





There were, therefore, 190,513 cases altogether dealt with by 
the Magistrates, in 45,667 of which the persons concerned were 
discharged, either as guiltless, or because sufficient evidence to 
establish their guilt was not forthcoming; 140,701 were sum- 
marily convicted, and condemned either to fine or imprisonment ; 
while 4,145 were committed to take their trial before a jury. 
These last-mentioned cases are included principally among the 
offences enumerated in the first two columns, which comprise 
what may be properly calied crime, such as murder, manslaughter, 
offences against females, assaults, larceny, burglary, horse and 
cattle stealing, arson, forgery and other offences against the 





SUMMARY CONVICTIONS. 





currency, conspiracy, &e. The remaining column relates to 
drunkenness and its concomitant disorderly conduct and foul 
language, and to breaches of Municipal and other by-laws, and of 
various Acts of Parliament involving good order more or less. 
The number of serious charges dealt with by Magistrates’ Courts Serious charges. 
in each province is shown in the following table, together with 
the number of cases in which the accused was committed for trial 
by a higher Court. The proportion per cent. of serious charges 


to the mean population is also given :— 


[ 
| Percentage of 
Serious Charges} Committals | Serious Charges 
dealt with. | for Trial. to Mean 
Population. 





Colony. 





New South Wales 3 13,7138 1,582 
Victoria at Fc 6,133 1,142 
Queensland aes SON 5,112) | 575 
South Australia Ar 667 171 
Western Australia. mn 956 97 
Tasmania 1,280 98 
New Zealand 3,895 | 480 


COoHorOoH 
AS2Somnwwanw 








Australasia | 31,756 4,145 0:8 





° 
The number of convictions by magistrates during 1891 is set Se 
forth in the following table. It will be observed that as regards 7 
Victoria and South Australia the totals only are given, as the 
returns published by those Colonies do not show the classification. 
of the offences for which summary punishments were inflicted. 


The table also gives the proportion borne by the numbers 


convicted to the total population of each Colony :— 





Offences against— Percentage 
= of Summary 
Colony. | Convictions 

The . Good Order. to 
roperty. > f 
Person. | Property &e, Population. 


J 


New South Wales...... 3,454 49,353 55,711 | 4°87 
Victoria 42,407 | 3°70 
Queensland ............ § Hi 14,243 3°52 
South Australia......... 6,918 2°19 
Western Australia ...| | g 3,313 6°42 
Tasmania ae ; é é 4,760 3°20 
New Zealand | d 13,349 | 2°10 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


More than half the cases heard in the Magistrates’ Courts, and 
nearly half the summary convictions, are for drunkenness. The 
figures for each province, except Western Australia, for the year 
1891, are given in the following statement, which also gives the 
number of arrests and convictions for this offence to every hundred 
of the population. The records of Western Australia do not 
distinguish the arrests and convictions for drunkenness from those 
for other offences against good order generally. The work of 
the police in arresting drunken persons seems to be about the 
same in New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria, but while 
convictions seem to be the lot of the person arrested in the two 
Colonies first named, in Victoria so rigid a practice does not obtain, 
for 41 out of every 100 arrested escape without being punished 
by the Bench, many probably preferring to estreat a small amount 


of bail, rather than face exposure in the Court :— 





] i 
| | Percentage to Population. 
| 
Charges of Summary ———— 
Drunkenness. Convictions. | Of 
| | : arti, 
| | Apprehensions.|} Convictions. 


Colony. 





New South Wales... 2.075 | 20,323 | 


Victoria 18,057 10,658 
Queensland 5,536 5,450 
South Australia...... 2,987 2,846 
Tasmania an 1,147 | 1,095 

5,384 5,246 | 


an) 








SOSRAS 


eae 





i 
* Western Australia not included. 


Australasia” ,.. 55,186 | 45,618 


A return showing only the number of arrests for drunkenness 
is not a safe index as to the abuse of alcoholic liquors, for a great 
deal depends on the state of the law and the manner in which it 
is administered, and it is evident that the maintenance of the law 
intended to preserve public decency will always be less strict in 
sparsely settled country districts than in larger centres of popula- 
tion where the police are comparatively more numerous, if not in 
proportion to the population, at least in proportion to the area 
they have under their supervision. The quantity of intoxicants 
consumed per head is perhaps a safer index to the habits of 





CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 





communities living under like conditions; but comparisons so 
based should not be pushed to extremes, for as it has often been 
pointed out the larger part of the alcohol which enters into con- 
sumption is that consumed by the population who are not 
drunkards. Information as to the quantity of intoxicants used per 
inhabitant in each province during 1890 is given below, wines and 


beers being reduced to their equivalent of proof spirit :-— 





| Proof gallons of 
Colony. | alcohol per head of 
| population. 





New South Wales | 2°83 
Victoria ; | 3°98 
Queensland 272, 
South Australia .. fond H| 2°61 
Western Australia 4°15 
Tasmania 1°88 

1:74 
2:93 





The consumption of various classes of intoxicants in the several 
Colonies is shown in the chapter on ‘“ Food Supply and Cost. of 
Living.” 

The following table shows the number of police, the number of Police in pro 
inhabitants to each police constable, and the average area which Inhabitants, 
each constable had under his supervision during the year 1892; it 
is obvious that in nearly every colony the police force requires 


strengthening :— 


Number of Inhabitants to) Area under 
each Police Constable. super- 
vision of each 
Police 
Metro- ea oats Metro- | , Pot |e Constable in 
politan ous eels politan pees ane Country 
Area. Cys) WOlony:|" Area, aSuricts: %) Districts. 


Number of Police. 








| Square niles. 
New South Wales 577] 1,088 |1,665 | 664 688 680 285 
Victoria 740 795 | 1,535 663 817 743 110 
Queensland .........) 21] 906 |1,117 | 481 322 | 352 738 
South Australia...) 171 225.) 396 77 832 809 4,015 
Western Australia) 35 204 | 239] 241 203 | 208 5,196 
Tasmania | 258 308 | 669 438 | 476 101 
4° 461 | 503) 791 | 1,287 |1,246 | 227 
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COMMITTALS AND CONVICTIONS. 





The record of cases heard before a court of magistrates cannot 
be regarded as altogether a trustworthy indication of the social 
progress of Australasia, because it includes many kinds of offences 
which cannot fairly be classed as criminal, and the number of 
these has a tendency to increase with the increase of local enact- 
ments. The record of committals for trial for the more serious 
offences coming before the Courts, taken in conjunction with the 
convictions for crime in the Superior Courts, may be regarded as 
much more conclusive on the question of the progress of society 
or the reverse, In some respects even this evidence is misleading, 
for in the less populous provinces there are no Courts intermediary 
between the Magistrates and the Supreme Courts, so that many 
offences which, in New South Wales and Victoria for example, 
are tried by a jury are in some of the other provinces dealt with 
by the Magistrates. 


The following table shows the proportion of committals by 
Magistrates, and of convictions in the Superior Courts of all the 
Colonies, per 1,000 of the population for the last four decennial 
periods. It will be seen that the committals have decreased from 
2-2 in 1861 to 1:1 in 1891, and the convictions by jury during 
the same period have decreased from 1:3 to 0°6, or a little more 
than one-half :— 





Per 1,000 of Population. 
Year. a9 
Convictions in 


Jommittals. " fe 
Committa Superior Courts. 











1871 1-4 08 
1881 1-2 0-7 
1891 11 | 0°6 








In noting these facts and comparing results with that obtained 
in Great Britain during the same period, it must not be forgotten 
that some of the provinces of Australasia have been compelled 
gradually to reform a portion of their original population, and 
that in the case of colonies such as Victoria and Queensland, not 











CONVICTIONS IN SUPERIOR COURTS. 





originally peopled in any degree by convicts, the attractions of 
the gold-fields have drawn within their borders a population by no 
means free from criminal instincts and antecedents. Viewed in 
this light the steady progress made cannot but be regarded as 
exceedingly satisfactory, and the expectation may be not un- 
reasonably entertained that the same improvement will be con- 
tinued until the ratio of crime to population will compare 
favourably with that of any part of the world. 
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It is peculiar circumstance that, though the people of Austral- Greater ratio of 


convictions in 


asia are of one blood, and the laws against crime are practically °™™ Colonies: 


the same in each Colony, some of the Colonies show a far greater 
ratio of conviction for serious crime than do the others. A crude 
theory has been put forward that this pre-eminence in crime is due 
to a convict taint in the Colonies possessing a comparatively high 
record. The incorrectness of this presumption will be manifest, 
since Tasmania—a province now in one of the most favourable 
positions in regard to serious crime—is the. one which suffered 
most from the transportation system. Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact, however, remains that New South Wales and Western 
Australia have a higher rate of criminal convictions than the 


other provinces, and that South Australia shows a marked contrast 


in its freedom from serious crime. The following table shows the Convictions in 


convictions in the Superior Courts of the different Colonies, at 
decennial periods, from 1861 to 1891 :— 











Colony. | 1861. 1871. 1881. | 1891. 
New South Wales .................00 437 628 1,066 964 
WACLOLIA = daciciccsscctscredvsctcareceises 846 511 332 729 
Queensland isi cecsctecesccecvscdrene ves 24 91 92 232 
South -Australiai.....c.cnceccccasavsssees 62 91 213 90 
Western Australia 35 65 61 44 
Tasmania sc sscscscsvavctea vet vievavesecs 127 74 51 63 


162 270 276 








1,622 | 2,085 | 2,308 

















Superior Courts. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENCES, 





The committals by magistrates, and the convictions in the 
Superior Courts of each province per 1,000 of population during 
1891, were as follows :— 





Per 1,000 of Population. 
Colony. — 3 
Committals. | Convictions. 









New South Wales | 14 08 
VAGtorial coca teer crs ete 1:0 06 
Queensland 14 06 
South Australia . 05 0°3 
Western Australia 18 | 09 
Tasmania .......00000 0-7 | 0-4 
New Zealand 08 | 0-4 


ANSELaLASIA eshte nocies cercite eee a | Ls] 


A classification of the offences for which the convictions in 
Superior Courts in 1891 took place is given in the subjoined 
table :— 





Offences against 























Colony. Total. 
The Drader Good 
Person Property. Onder ia: 
= Ss aie — =e 
New South Wales | 2425-9) 3587" |) - 2135: 964 
Victoria’ Ge cthteary onan 87 | 608 34 | 729 
Queenslande seis secs aniertec| 59 136 37 232 
South Australias ccccsserceseseute sos 14 60 16’ | 90 
Western Australia 17 16 11 44 
Tasmania ..... 19 28) 3:1) 16 | 63 
New Zealand 27 163 86 276 
Australasia .....ccccsseeees | 465 | 1,598 335 | 2,398 
| | 





The very large number of convictions in New South Wales 
may perhaps be accounted for to some extent by a more rigorous 
administration of the law than obtains in other provinces ; partly, 
also, to the fact of there being no law to prevent the influx of 
criminals, such as exists, and is strictly enforced, in some of the 
other Colonies. 

The punishment of death is very seldom resorted to except in 


cases of murder, though formerly such was not the case. Thus, in 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 





1861, the executions in the whole of the Colonies amounted to 20 ; 
they had fallen to 8 in 1871, to 5 in 1881, and to 2 in 1890. 


In 1891, however, the number mounted up to 14, of which 7 


were in Victoria, and 3in New South Wales. 


In South Australia 


the extreme penalty has been most sparingly inflicted, there having 


been only 9 in the 21 years which closed with 1891, and until 


that year there had been none since 1883. 


The following table 


shows the number of executions in each province in each decade 


of the 50. years which ended with 1890, also those which took 


place in 1891. It will be noticed that the returns are defective 


so far as Western Australia is concerned :— 











Colony. 1841-50. | 1851-60. | 1861-70. 1871-80. | 1881-90. 1891. 
| { } 
New South Wales..! ) aie | 34 27 23 3 
Victorian scceesos |+ 68 47 4] 1994) 13 7 
Queensland ......... J 1 14 18 | 15 1 
South Australia... ..... 7 12 6 2 1 
‘Western Austialian|) w.cces [4 seeveaae | lrecetee le Macbosea |imecoeh ss 1 
TasManiaiscdercesasece 83 32 15 | 3 5 at 
New. Zealand sera exccoose || Menceesia i eee oe \ 12 Sia Wares: 
ME Ota saredeccse: 151 124 116 85 66 14 























The returns relating to the prisons of the Colonies are in some 


cases very incomplete. 


The prisoners in confinement at any 


specified time may be divided into those who have been tried and 


sentenced, those who are awaiting their trial, and debtors. 


returns of five of the Colonies allow of this distinction being 


made. The number and classification of prisoners in confinement 


on December 31, 1891, were as follows :—- 














Colony. acer Awataie Debtors. | Total. 
| 
New South Wales .............. 2,489 TQ 7e || seater 2,616 
Victoria, ses cesses ae oe 955 i) fagesees 1,810 
Queensland........... 579 | 29 2 610 
South Australia.. 5G 267 | MG Sl) Saesstess 278 
New. Zealand isn scmerrese: 496 | 36 2 534 
Beenie a eee nner. 5,546 4 
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Frisons:. The returns of Tasmania give the total number of prisoners in 
population. 5 
confinement on 31st December, 1891, as 170, while Western 
Australia records a daily average of 285. Taking this figure just 
mentioned to be correct for 31st December, there would have 
been a prison population for Australasia of 6,303, or about 1-6 in 
every 1,000 of the population. 


SUICIDES. 


Suicides. Suicides would unfortunately appear to be increasing in number, 
if not in proportion to population. The following table indicates 
a portion of the past history and present position of the Colonies 


in this respect :— 
Average of 10 











years, 
1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1882-1891. 

New South Wales ............ 0.0. 45 30 83 119 97 
Victoria ....... 64 90 102 119 112 
Queensland % 8 30 73 52 
South Austr alia 13 11 34 31 28 
Western Australia 1 i 4 6 6 
Tasmania is 4 6 9 7 
New Zealand % 42 56 54 
otal rncdaanriei cere 130 «©1438 = 301 413 356 

Per 100,000 of population ............ 130 84 109 106 10°5 

* Information not available. 
Proportion of Compared with the total number of deaths, suicides in the 


suicides. ” ° : a 
Australasian colonies during the last twenty years (1872 -91) 


show the following proportion per 100,000 :— 








Per 100,000 Per 100,000 













Colony. Deaths, Inhabitants. 

a = : wi 
New: Sonth) Wales: sciisrsciccscsesscaetconeasces 649 98 
Victoria re 736 11°5 
Queensland ....... 862 14°8 
South Australia ... 620 8°9 
Western Australia............... Seng 676 10:7 
MASHIANIAN ss ani desniescrich test eine on 373 5'8 
New: Zealand: aicnc se. tester innate: 806 84 
Australasia. sca rstcen ree 706 | 10°3 

| 
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Tasmania, therefore, stands in a more favourable position than Rate of deaths 


any of the other Colonies, and is the only Colony in which the 


rate is less than in the United Kingdom, where deaths by suicides 


average only 7 per 100,000 of population. 


Compared with the 


rates of some European countries that of Australasia is however, 


small, for during the years 1885-87 there were no less than 13:0 


suicides in Belgium, 15-9 in Austria, 20°5 in France, and 20°8 in 


Germany per 100,000 inhabitants. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


The following figures show the number of births of illegitimate 
children and the total births for the years 1871, 1881, and 1891, 


respectively :— 





New South Wallos 


Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Per cent. of Births 





| MIlegiti- 


|} 20,143 


Total 
Births. 


82 
5,205 
7,082 


760 | 


3,053 


10,592 | 


Illegiti- | 


mates, 


1,263 

1,382 
345 
* 


Total 
3irths. 


28,993 
27,145 
8,220 
10,708 
1,005 
3,918 
18,732 


1891. 


Tllegiti- 
mates. 


Total 
3irths. 


2,115 

2,064 
684. | 
315 


185 | 
638 | 


39,458 
38,505 
14,715 
10,737 

1,786 
4,971 
18,273 





1,685 


98,721 


6,001 | 








3°19 








4°74 


by suicide. 


Number of 
illegitimate 
births, 








* Information not: available. 


Increase of 


Illegitimacy also is increasing upon the whole in Australasia, as 
2 2 7 illegitimacy. 


the table just given shows. The ratio, indeed, compared with the 
total births is still rather better than in England ; but while the 
percentage of illegitimate births- has steadily declined during the 
last fifty years in England, it has advanced in Australasia during 


the period included in the table. The following are the average 








Divorce. 


Divorce law in 
New South 
Wales, 


DIVORCE. 





annual percentages of illegitimate births to total births, calculated 
over a series of years for each of the Colonies and the. United 
Kingdom :— 
Illegitimate Births 
per cent. 

New South Wales......... 00... 4°4 

Victoria ; aaa, 140 

Queensland Oren deo. 

South Australia pew Ay 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 


England 
Treland 
Scotland 


DIVORCE, 


The question of divorce, which has assumed considerable impor- 
tance owing to recent legislation on the subject, is one of much 
interest, the more so because for some years past all the Colonies of 
Australasia have offered large facilities for divorce in all cases 
coming within the law. The prevailing opinion has been that 
such facilities were calculated to increase divorce to an extent 
that would prove hurtful to public morals. So far as the 
experience of these Colonies goes, at present the fear would seem 
to be groundless, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable 
any definite opinion to be hazarded. 


In New South Wales the chief grounds on which divorce 
was granted, under the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873, were 
adultery since marriage on the part of the wife, and adultery 
with cruelty on the part of the husband. A measure has, 
however, passed through both Houses of the Legislature, and has 
come into force during 1892, which in the main assimilates the 
law to that of Victoria, where in addition to the grounds 
mentioned above divorces may be granted on both sides for 
desertion for over three years, habitual drunkenness, habitual 


cruelty and neglect, imprisonment for over three years and still in 
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prison on commuted capital sentence, or under penal servitude for 
seven years, conviction within one year previously of attempt to 
murder, or assault with intent to commit grievous bodily harm, 
assault or cruel beating, and, in the case of the husband, five 
years frequent convictions for crime, and habitually leaving wife 
without support. Inthe colonies of Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, divorces are 
granted principally for adultery on the part of the wife, and 
adultery coupled with desertion for over two years on the part of 
the husband. 


The following table shows the number of decrees for dissolution 
of marriage, and for judicial separation granted in each Colony in 
quinquennial periods since 1867, as far as it is possible to procure 
the information :— 





1867-70, | 1871-75. 





Colony. 


Divorces. 
separation. 
Divorces. 
Judicial 
separation. 
Divorces. 
Judicial 
separation. 
Divorces. 
Judicial 
separation. 
Divorces. 
Judicial 
separation. 
Divorces. 
Judicial 
separation. 





New South Wales) ...| ... 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


bn 


Nwoeo 
— 
su 


> mb > porn 
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Australasia ...| 45, 7810 |181 | 7 (229 
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* Information not available. 


Divorce was legalised in New South Wales in 1873, and in 
Queensland in 1870, so that no figures appear for those colonies 
in the first quinquennial period. The totals for all except the last 
two periods are exclusive of New Zealand. 


Sufficient data are not to hand to admit of a comparison of 
divorces and marriages, except on the basis of the number of each 
2F 


Number of 
divorces. 
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in any year. Taking the figures in the foregoing table,.the following 
shows the number of divorces in each province per 10,000 
marriages :— 


















Colony. 1867-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. ] 1891. 
New South Wales ............ ees ORL] o O20) |) cOLCL! 61s 7al) °79-2 
Victorians: cvenscs Seeete MaOsy: 16:0 169 24°4 311 | 112°8 
Queensland ae 8:0 18°7 6:0 19:0 | 206 
South Australia ....., 156 | 83:5 | 346] 33:1] 24:3] 236 
Western Australia ... 117°8 Fc 205 | 44:8] 53:5] 96:9 
TASMANIS to sacecceterees 78 | 2774) 22:0] 180] 35:4] 30-4 
NéweZealand acct sccccas: x bier ea ater 63°5 | 60°4 























* Information not available. +1874 and 1875 only. 


In the subjoined table will be found the figures for each of the 
years 1886-90, from which it will be seen that, taking the colo- 
nies as a whole, divorce is decidedly increasing :— 


















































1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891 
Colony. gy (28| g¢le8l ales] elas] eladl elag 
os| 2) Sa 23/38/88] 8/388] 31388 
& a = aa 2 /5a/ & a 
BPs] ala! a Ps] |S] alte az PS 
New South Wales ...|32] 4/25] 3/28! 5/44 | 8|421°9 | 50] 17 
Victoria toe EES'|) Bs 283] C1 19971) Burdon. 8 W9gi lien 
Queensland 1] 6 Lis) SFE QF eB Aliesl 
South Australia tba eta he eae a eee 8: Di eee| eS 
Western Australia..| 2]... |...]..] 2/.../ 1]... 1 3 ied! a 
Tasmaniatcncscecceres Dee es sen ihc | eof teerac Ues cal ed Bw | LEA Uae Ta a 
New Zealand ......... 2a eee lLGal! ASD eal, | 2 ye2)) 23:20) °3 
Australasia ......... 91! 6 | 62! 11 |102' 6 los! 13 118 14 186 21 
A 7 —<-— --- —-+-— -s- - | -a—— 
Totals ie vesvrsest. 97 73 108 117 132 207 
Number of marriages} 25,079 | 25,067 | 27,000 | 26,810 | 27,525 27,663 
Divorces and Separa- 
tions per 10,000 
malviages .......... 38°7 29°1 400 | 43°6 48:0 74:8 











The proportion of divorces to 10,000 marriages is much higher 
in the colonies than in the United Kingdom ; but, at the same 
time, very much lower than in most of the other European 











INSANITY. 





countries or the United States, as will be seen by the following 
statement :— 





Divorces Divorces 











Country. per 10,000 | Country. per 10,000 

Marriages. Marriages. 
trelandis, j.cseosrsceven nese 2 LUN Garyisvgscsecisnserssveess 64 
Austria .... one 10 Belgium ..... ah 69 
Canada .:......01s0006 12 Sweden .. oH 73 
United Kingdom............ 18 Holand sce sccneseeeseecess 91 
England a sccvscsisessevsnees 19 ROUMANIAW. «tc vctesersetens 106 
Russia .... 22 Hrance:rsqecycasseserenneees 127 
Ttaly ...::.. 24 Germany iirins cosccey succes 152 
Scotland . sss 29 Denmark’ cy cssnies wrasse 406 
INOL WAY. aces dcsiernennenetex eas 30 United States ........... 444 
Poland ...,.. peegiaeca tein ess 55 Switzerland ............4.. 468 














INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons under official cognizance through- 
out Australasia on the 3lst December, 1891, was 11,090. This 
represents 2‘8 per 1,000 of the population, The rates in the 
United Kingdom for the same period were—England, 3:0 ; 
Scotland, 3:1; and Ireland, 3:5. The amount of insanity in 
Australasia and in England, compared with their respective 
populations, is, therefore, about the same, though there appears 
to be a tendency in the latter country for the rate to increase. 
The ratios, both in Scotland and Ireland, are higher than in the 
rest of Great Britain or in Australasia. The following table 
shows the proportion of lunacy in cach of the Colonies at the 
end of 1891, from which it will appear that the greatest propor- 
tion is to be found in Victoria, and the smallest in Tasmania, 
South Australia, and Western Australia :— 


Insane persons per 1,000 
of population. 







New South Walls. jvissesccsseisensscses seeencaaat 

Waictoriaien.sciacesrs war eee 3°3 
Queensland...... 2°4 
South Australia..... abaonoe 2°5 
Western Australia: ®.:.te.neis.stesncsconaanies 2°3 
Masmaniaycsesnc. Nai dhanesateomagveees 21 
New: Zealand (eicsaciecs. seams oaiesseaerncnt teeaemane 29 


Ratio cf 
insanity. 





Present condi- 
tion of Austra- 
lasia, 
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The following figures are given by Mulhall for a series of years, 
in most cases from 1884 to 1888; they show the number of Insane 
per 1,000 inhabitants in various countries :— 











Country. seta Country. aanene: 
Ireland jee asssrsace ne 37 AUBETIA Me scstecoqssrcsocaeets 20 
United States ... 33 | Canada 18 
England ......... 32 =| Ital ey 
Scotland ....... 3°2 | Belgium and Holland ... 12 
Scandinavia ......... Dor \PRassia cease Ll 
HYAHGG Se sosecsseaeisnstersenees 25 | Switzerland ....:....... 11 
Germanyiiseo.ctescct oer 2°4 Spain and Portugal ...... 07 











CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The preceding pages contain but a brief sketch, or imperfect 
outline, of the present condition. of the Australasian Colonies ; 
showing, in fact, only the most prominent features, but leaving 
unnoticed an immense number of details, which, if there were 
space to introduce them, would add considerably to the impressive- 
ness of the picture. Even the material resources of these vast 
provinces have not been fully indicated, for nothing has been 
said of the magnificent timber, unlimited in quantity and 
unsurpassed for quality, which abounds in every part of Austral- 
asia. Nothing has been said, either, of the boundless supplies of 
fish which are to be obtained in every part of the enormous coast- 
line of these provinces, which will one day form the source of 
a large and profitable trade. The political institutions of the 
Seven Colonies have been described, and a little has been said of 
the system of local self-government which, in one form or another, 
pervades Australasia to a greater or less extent; but there has 
not been room to dilate at any length upon the literary, scientific, 
and charitable institutions which are to be found in all the principal 
centres of Australasian population, diffusing the blessings of art, 
science, and literature on the one hand, and soothing the pains of 
sickness, and mitigating the sorrows of distress, on the other. 




















AUSTRALASIA’S FUTURE. 





Enough hasbeen said, however, to show how these great Colonies, 
from the humblest beginnings, have grown and expanded into 
important provinces, peopled with a race of hardy, enterprising, 
and industrious colonists, with free institutions such as are enjoyed 
by few nations in the old world, and without those social and caste 
impediments which are in older countries so great a hindrance to 
the march of civilization, 


It is impossible for a reflective mind to survey the progress made Australasia's 
= future, 


by Australasia in little more than a century without asking the 
question, “What will the future be?” It scarcely requires the 
gift of prophecy to find an answer. Here is an enormous territory, 
with illimitable resources implanted by Nature, without taking into 
account the possibilities of development by culture and acclimati- 
sation. Here is a people who one hundred years ago found 
Australasia a desert, but who have already begun to make it 
blossom like the rose. It is not to be supposed that they will rest 
content with what they have done, but rather that the progress 
they have already made will stimulate them to a further advance. 
They will not heedlessly trample under foot the vast mineral 
riches they know to underlie the soil ; they will not abstain from 
gathering those plenteous fruits of Nature which are to be had for 
little more than the labour of stretching out the hand. On the 
contrary, they will increase in numbers, in wealth, in intelligence, 
and in power, and the Seven Colonies of Australasia, whether 
federated into one State, or as separate communities united only 
by the common bond of kinship, are destined in the near future 
to play an important part in the world’s progress, as much on 
account of the enterprise of their people as by reason of the 
magnitude of their territories and the extent of their resources. 
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Aborigines, Numbers of, 159 
Accidents on Railways, 82 
Acreage under crop, 178 
Actual cost of Government, 335 
Adelaide founded, 5 
Adjusted Revenue, 334 
Ad Valorem Duties, 61 
Advances to Municipalities, 343 
Affiliated Colleges, 137 
Age Groups, Females, 154 
Groups, Males, 152 
Ages, Males of Military, 153 
of the People, 151 
Aggregate Production of N.S. Wales, 313 
Agreement with Home Government, 114 
Agricultural areas, 400, 411 
Pursuits, 306 
Production, value of, 175 
Year, 177 
Agriculture, 175 
Condition of, 216 
Progress of, 178 
Returns from, 175 
Albany founded, 3 
Alcohol, Consumption of, 287, 441 
Alienation of Public Estate, 424 
Alien Races, 160 
Alum Stone, 274 
American Mail Service, 93 
Analysis of Assurance Business, 372 
of Customs Duties, 60 
of Loans Expenditure, 357 
of Works and Services, 359 
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Apatite, 275 
Apparent and Real Trade, 37 
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of New South Wales, 9 
of New Zealand, 12 
of Queensland, 10 
of South Australia, 10 
of Tasmania, 11 
of Victoria, 9 
of Western Australia, 11 
proportion of, under occupation, 426 
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Area under Crop compared, 181 
under Crop, percentage of, 181 
under Crops, 178 
under Cultivation, 177 
under Green Fodder, 204 
under Grape Vines, 205 
under Hay, 202 
under Maize, 195 
under minor Crops, 216 
under Oats, 192 
under Orchards, 214 
under Potatoes, 200 
under Sown Grasses, 204 
under Sugar Cane, 209 
under Tobacco, 211 
under Vines, 205 
under Wheat, 185 

Areas and Boundaries, 8 

Arrests for Drunkenness, 440 

Arsenic, 263 

Artesian Wells, 218 

Art Galleries, 434 

Articles produced, Value of, 312 

Artificially Sown Grasses, 204 

Asbestos, 277 

Assets and Liabilities of Bankrupts, 376. 
431 

Assurance, Life, 371 
Policies, New, 372 
Premiums received, 362 
Prevalence of, 374 

Asylums for Destitute and Insane, 436 

Attendance at State Schools, 125 
Daily at Schools, 127 

Auckland Founded, 6 
Islands, 12 

Auction Sales of Land, 390, 395, 416 

Australia, Boundaries of, 8 

Australian Wines and Beers, 288 

Australasian Banks, Deposits in, 365 
Capacity to carry Stock, 231 
Crime, Decrease of, 442 
Defence Forces, 111 
Expenditure on Defence, 118 
Mints, 362 
National Convention, 108 
Naval Squadron, 112 
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Australasian Naval Station, 112 
Newspapers, 89, 432 
Ports, Relative Importance of, 32 
Production of Copper, 257 
Rainfall, 21 
Resources, Varied, 28 
Savings Banks, 429 
Settlement, 424 
Shipping Movements, 24 
Shipping, Growth of, 22 
Stock, Returns from, 234 
Tonnage, 22 
Trade compared, 53 
Trade in Domestic Produce, 55 
Trade with United Kingdom, 49 
Wealth, 378 
Australasia, Varied Resources of, 28 
Australasia’s Future, 453 
Average Ages, 151 
Amounts assured, 374 
Winter Temperature, 13 
Summer Temperature, 14 
Avocations of the People, 292 
Australian Agricultural Company, 266 
Azurite, 256 


Bacon and Ham, 241 
Balance of Trade and Loan Expenditure, 54 
Ballarat, Climate of, 17 
Ballast, Tonnage in, 28 
Banking Business, 363 
Development of, 367 
Operations, Extent of, 369 
Returns required, 364 
Bank Assets and Liabilities, 365 
Capital and Reserves, 366 
Charges on Loans, 344 
Crisis, 367 
Banks of Issue, Deposits with, 365 
Post Office, 429 
Savings, 370, 429 
Savings, in other countries, 370 
Bankruptcies, 376 
Barley, 198 
and Malt, 199 
Area under, 198 
Limited production of, 199 
Produced in each Colony, 198 
Barrier Ranges, 250 
Batman in Port Phillip, 4 
Belgium, Trade with, 41 
Bendigo, Climate of, 17 
Beverage and Food, Cost of, 290 
Beginning of Stock-breeding, 221 
Birth-places of the People, 163 
Births and Deaths, 155 





Births, Excess of, over Deaths, 147 
Megitimate, 447 
Birth Rate of Australasia, 155 
Bismuth, 264 
Bitumen, O74 
Boards and Trusts, 319 
in New South Wales; 320 
in New Zealand, 322 
in Victoria, 320 
Bonus additions, 374 
Books carried by Post, 89 
in Public Libraries, 135 
Boring for Water, 219 
Botany Bay, First Fleet i in, 2 
Botanic Gardens, 433 
Bounty Islands, 12 
Bourke establishes Government at Port 
Phillip, 4 
Bowen, Lieutenant, 2 
Breadwinners, Number of, 309 
Breeding of Swine, 241 
Bremer, Sir Gordon, 5 
British and Australian Shipping, 34 
Market for Dairy Produce, 240 
Ports, Tonnage of, 33 
Reverses in New Zealand, 6 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 250 
Bullion and Coin issued, 363 
and Coin reserved, 366 
Business done by Telegraphs, 100 
Butter and Cheese, Production of, 238 
Imports and exports of, 239 
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Campbell Islands, 12 

Capacity to carry Stock, 231 

Capital of Banks of other Countries, 369 
Punishment, 444 

Carnelian, 276 

Cases dealt with by Magistrates, 437 
Disposal of, 438 

Cash Reserves and Liabilities at call, 867 

Catseye, 276 

Cattle in Avietealontes 227 
Numbers and Increase of, 228 
Value of, 228 

Chaffey Brothers, 217 

Chalcedony, 276 

Charges on Floating Loans, 344 

Charities, State Assistance to, 434 
Supervision of, 434 

Charity, Expenditure on, 437 

Chatham Islands, 12 

Cheese and Butter, Production of, 238 

China, Trade with, 45 

Chinese Immigration restricted, 160 
Population, 160 
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Children of School Age, 126 
Chrome, 263 
Church of England, 138, 143 
of Rome, 138, 143 
Cigars and Cigarettes, Import of, 213 
Cinnabar, 253 
Cities and Towns, 161 
Claims and Surrenders, Assurance, 373 
Classification of Employment, 292 
of items of Wealth, 387 
of Loan Expenditure, 357 
of Primary Workers, 306 
of Railway Casualties, 82 
Clays, 277 
Climate, 13 
adapted to the Vine, ?05 
of Ballarat, 17 
of Bendigo, 17 
of New South Wales, 14 
of New Zealand, 2¢ 
of Queensland, 17 
of South Australia, 18 
of Sydney, 15 
of Tasmania, 19 
of the Northern Territory, 18 
of the Tableland, 15 
of the Western Division, 15 
of Victoria, 16 
of Western Australia, 19 
Salubrity of the, 157 
Coal, 265 
Average Prices of, 271 
Consumed in New South Wales, 269 
Consumption of, per head, 269 
Discovery of, 266 
Exported from New South Wales, 269 
Exported from New Zealand, 270 
Fields of New South Wales, 266 
Miners, Number of, 267, 271 
Miners, Earnings of, 268 
Mines, Registered, 267 
in New South Wales, 267 
in New Zealand, 271 
in Queensland, 271 
in Tasmania, 271 
in Victoria, 271 
in Western Australia, 266 
produced, Quantity of, 271 
produced per Miner, 268 
production, Value of, 271 
Seams, Thickness of, 267 
Cobalt, 262 
Coin and Bullion, Reserves of, 366 
in proportion to Liabilities, 367 
in circulation, 361 
Coinage of Australian Mints, 362 
Coins current in Australasia, 361 





Coins, Standard Weight of, 361 


Colleges and Universities, 136 
afiiliated to Universities, 137 


| Collins, Lieut.-Colonel, founds Hobart, 2 


abandons Port Phillip, 3 
Colonies, Relative Position of, 24 
Combined Defence Forces, 112 


| Commencement of the Pastoral Industry, 


221 

of Borrowing, 336 

of Municipal Government, 315 
Commerce, 36 

Increase of, 37 
Committals and Convictions, 442 
Comparative expense of living, 290 

decrease of Agriculture, 181 
Concluding Remarks, 452 
Conditional Leases, 387 

Purchases, 387 
Condition of Agriculture, 216 
Conjugal Condition, 169 
Constitution of New South Wales, 2, 102 

of Queensland, 7, 105 

of New Zealand, 6, 106 

of South Australia, 5, 104 

of Tasmania, 3, 104 

of Victoria, 4, 103 

of Western Australia, 3, 106 
Construction of Railways, 67 
Consumption of Coal per head, 269 

of Food, 282 

of Food in other Countries, 284 

of Intoxicants, 286, 440 

of Meat, 283 

of Potatoes, 283 

of Tea, 283 

of Tobacco, 286 

of Wheat, 188, 192 
Couversion of Loans, 352 
Convictions and Committals, 442 
Copper, 254 

in New South Wales, 254 

in New Zealand, 256 

in Queensland, 255 

in South Australia, 254 

in Tasmania, 256 

in Victoria, 256 

in Western Australia, 256 

Miners, Number of, 257 

Price of, 257 

raised, Value of, 257 

Virgin, 256 
Corundum, 278 
Cost of Floating Loans, 344 

of Food compared with Earnings, 291 

of Food and Beverage, 290 

of Government, 335 
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Cost of Living in Australasia, 289 
of Living in New South Wales, 289 
of Railways, 74 
of Technical Education, 131 
per Child at School, 128 
Cows, Dairy, 238 
Crime, Decrease of, 442 
in Australasia, 433 
Criminal Class, 310 
Crisis, Financial, 367 
Crops, Area under, 178 
Proportion of Principal, 183 
Cultivation of Tobacco, 212 
Currency, 361 
Customs Revenue, 59 
Duties, Analysis of, 60 


Daily Expenditure, 290 
Movements of Tonnage, 24 
School Attendance, 125, 127 
Dairy Cows, and Milk produced, 238 
Farming, Progress of, 237, 240 
Industry, 240 
Produce, British Market for, 241 
Produce, Import and Export of, 239 
Produce, Value of, 238 
Dates of Redemption, 341 
Date of First Settlement, 1 
Death Rate of Australasia, 156 
Rate of other Countries, 157 
Rate compared, 156 
Deaths by Suicide, 446 
Debt for Defence Purposes, 119 
Increase of, 337 
Public, 335 
per Inhabitant, 337 
Decline of Tobacco Industry, 211 
of Customs Revenue, 60 
of Land Revenue, 330 
Decrease of Crime, 442 
Deep Gold-mines in Victoria, 247 
Defence, 110 
Commission, 119 
Forces, Combined, 112 
Purposes, Debt for, 119 
Degrees conferred by Universities, 137 
Density of Population, 148 
of the World’s Population, 148 
Denominational Schools, 120 
Denominations, State of, 140 
Dependents, 309 
Deposits in Banks of other Countries, 369 
in Savings Banks, 370, 430 
Total, in Australasian Banks, 428 
with Banks of Issue, 365 
Depreciation of Colonial Securities, 353 





Derwent River, Settlement at, 2 
Description of Industrial Classes, 292 
Destitute Asylums, 436 
Details of Expenditure, 289 
Development of Banking, 369 
Diagrams— 
Alienation of Lands, 425 
Area under Crop, 179 
Birth and Death Rates, 155 
Domestic Exports, 56 
Increase of Population, 145 
Letters carried, 89 
Live Stock—Cattle, 228 
Live Stock—Sheep, 226 
Miles of Railway, 75 
Production of Wool, 235 
Shipping, 22 
Total Value of Minerals, 281 
Diamonds, 264, 277 
Direct and Indirect Taxation, 327 
Direct Wool Trade with Europe, 41 
Discovery of Coal, 266 
of Gold, 243 
Disparity of Tariffs, 62 
Disposal of Surplus Sheep, 236 
Distribution of Production, 312 
of Property, 382 
of Taxation, 61 
of Tonnage and Trade, 65 
of Wealth, 381 
Diversity of Railway Gauge, 70 
of Land Legislation, 384 
Division of Workers, 292 
Divorce, 448 
Laws relating to, 448 
Domestic Produce, Exports of, 55 
Produce of other countries, 57 
Dredge, Gun-boats, 116 
Drunkenness, Arrests for, 440 
Duties, Equivalent ad valorem, 61 
on Australasian Goods, 61 
on Producefor Home Consumption, 61 


Early Settlement in Australasia, 145 
Earthy Minerals, 275 
Earnings and Expenditure, 291 
of Coal-miners, 268 
of Gold-miners, 246 
of Railways, 75 
Education, 120 
Cost of, per child, 128 
in New South Wales, 121 
in New Zealand, 124 
in Queensland, 123 
in South Australia, 123 
in Tasmania, 124 
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Edueation in Victoria, 122 
in Western Australia, 123 
of Maoris, 125 
of the Rising Generation, 133 
Primary, 120 
Progress of, 120 
shown by Marriage Registers, 
shown by Postal Returns, 134 
Effect of Gold Discovery, 149 
Eggs, production of, 242 
Elaterite, 274 
Elective principle introduced, 101 
Emeralds, 278 
Employment and Production, 292 
Endurance of Colonial Horses, 229 
Endowment of Universities, 136 
Enrolment of Scholars, 126, 129 
per cent., 127 
Epsom Salts, 274 
Essington, Port, 5 
Estates, Average Value of, 382 
Europe, Trade with, 40 
Wine Trade with, 207 
Wool exported to, 63 
Excellence of Native Grasses, 229 
Excess of Births over Deaths, 157 
of Exports of Gold, 59 
of Immigrants, 147 
of Imports, 54 
Expansion of Trade, 47 
Expenditure and Earnings, 291 
and Revenue, 324 
Comparative, 290 
Daily, 290 
Details of, 289, 332 
from Loans, 55, 358 
from Loans for Defence, 118 
in other Countries, 290 
on Fortifications, 118 
on Railways, 75 
on Primary Education, 128 
of each Colony, 332 
of New South Wales, Large, 331 
of the People, 289 
per head, 289, 332, 359, 361 
Public, 331 
Total, 332 
Expense of Floating Loans, 344 
Export and Import of Gold, 58 
of Barley, 199 
of Coal from New South Wales, 269 
of Coal from New Zealand, 270 
of Dairy Produce, 239 
of Domestic Produce, 56 
of Frozen and Preserved Meat, 237 
of Fruit, 214 
of Greasy Wool, 234 
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| Export of Hay, 203 
of Kerosene Shale, 273 
of Maize, 197 
of Oats, 194 
of Potatoes, 201 
| of Wheat, 187 
| of Wine, 207 
| of Wool from each Colony, 42, 234 
of Wool to Principal Countries, 42 
| Exports and Imports, 38, 48 
Compared, 56 
to outside Countries, 47 
of Domestic Produce, 56 
of Gold, Excess of, 59 
of Pastoral Produce, 58 
Extent of Banking Operations, 369 
External Trade, 37, 52 
| Tonnage, 24 
| Extra-tropical Australia, 13 
Extreme Heat of Northern Australia, 14 


Fawkner, Lands at Port Phillip, 4 
Federation, 107 
Federal Conference, 108 
Constitution, 109 
| Council, 108 
Fees at Universities, 136 
Females of Reproductive Ages, 154 
Finance, 324 
Financial Depression, 383 
First Fleet in Port Jackson, 2 
Legislative Council, 101 
Loans raised, 336 
Mail Steamer, 87 
Parliament, 102 
Post Office and Postal Act, 86 
Speaker in Parliament, 102 
Fire Clays, 162 
Fiscal Year, 325 
Floating Loans, Expense of, 344 
Flocks and Herds of the World, 231 
| Food and Beverage, Cost of, 290 
Consumption of, 282 
Consumption of, in other Countries, 
284 
consumed in excess of requirements, 
285 
Supply and Cost of Living, 282 
Thermo-dynamic effects of, 285 
Foreign Countries, Trade with, 40 
demand for Horses, 230 
Steam Tonnage, 32 
Foreigners, Naturalization of, 161 
in Australasia, 166 
Fortifications, 118 
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Freemantle, Captain, at Swan River, 3 
Free Selection before Survey, 386 
Selection in Victoria, 391. 
French Mail Steamers, 88, $3 
Frozen and Preserved Meats, 236 
Fruit, Cultivation of, 214 
Exportation of, 214 
Value of, 215 
Funded and unfunded Loan Issues, 344 
Loans issued in 1892-3, 359 
Future of Australasia, 453 
Prospects of the, 333 


Gardens and Orchards, 214 
Garnets,.279 
Gate Pah Disaster, 6 
Gauge of Railways, 69 
Gems and Gemstones, 277 
General Assembly, New Zealand, 6 
Education, 132 
Revenue and Expenditure, 324 
German Mail Steamers, 88, 93 
Goethite, 261 
Gold, 243 
at Mount Morgan, 245 
at the Australasian Mints, 362 
Australasian, Total value of, 244 
Coin issued by Mints, 363 
discovery in Victoria, 245 
Early discovery of, 243 
exported by producers, 58 
Import and export of, 58 
in Western Australia, 244 
issued from the Mints, 363 
Mines in Victoria, Deep, 247 
Miners, Number of, 246 
Miners, Earnings of, 246 
Mining Machinery, Value of, 217 
Mining, Progress of, 245 
Minted in 1892, 362 
Nuggets, 248 
Production of, since 1851, 244 
quantity won per miner, 246 
raised, Value of, 244 
received for Coinage, 362 
Weight and value of, 245 
won per miner, 246 
Yield of, from quartz, 246 
Goods Traffic on Railways, 81 
Grapes, Production of, 206 
Graphite, 264 
Grasses artificially sown, 204 
Greasy Wool, Export of, 234 
Green Forage, 2U4 
Growth of Australasian shipping, 22 
Public Debt, 336 
Gypsum, 275 





Habits of thrift, 429 
Habitations, 173 
Ham and Bacon, 241 
Hands engaged in Mining, 308 
engaged in Manufactures, 303 
Hau-hau Heresy, 6 
Hay, 202 
Area under, 202 
Imports and Exports of, 2038 
Production of, 202 
Hematite, 261 
Henty, Messrs., in Port Phillip, 4 
Hessite, 249 
History of Gold Discovery, 243 
of Railway Construction, 67 
of Vine-growing, 205 
Hindmarsh, first Governor 8. Australia, 5 
Hobart founded, 3 
Hobson, Captain, at Bay of Islands, 6 
Holdings, Number of, 427 
Homestead Leases, 388 
Honey and Eggs, 242 
Honi Heki’s Insurrection, 6 
Horses, Endurance of Australian, 229 
in Australasia, 229 
Little foreign demand for, 230 
Numbers of, 230 
Value of, 231 
Horse-power of Plant, 303 
Hospitals, 435 
Hume and Hovell, Explorers, 4 
Hunter River Water Supply, 320 


Qlawarra Harbour and Land Corpora- 
tion, 320 

Iilegitimate Births, 447 
Illiteracy, Decrease of, 132 
Immigrants, Excess of, 147, 150 
Imperial Naval Station, 112 

War Vessels on Station, 113 
Import and Export of Gold, 58 

Duties, 62 

of Barley, 199 

of Dairy Produce, 239 

of Fruit, 215 

of Hay, 203 

of Kerosene, 273 

of Maize, 197 

of Oats, 194 

of Potatoes, 201 

of Sugar, 210 

of Tobacco and Cigars, 213 

of Wheat, 187 
Imports and Exports, 38, 48 

Excess of, 54 

for Home Consumption, 61 
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Imports from Outside Countries, 46 
into United Kingdom, 49 
of Intoxicants, 61 
Value of, 52 
Improvement of Steamers, 39 
Income, Public, 325 
Incorporated Areas, 316 
Increased capacity of Vessels, 24 
Production of Silver, 251 
Increase of Area under Crop, 180 
of Assurance Business, 373 
of Commerce, 37 
of Debt, 337 
of Live Stock, 221 
of Population from Immigration, 
147, 150 
of Revenue, 327 
of School Attendance, 127 
of Tonnage inwards, 25 
of Wealth, 
Indebtedness before Responsible Govern- 
ment, 336 
Growth of, 336 
per Inhabitant, 337 
Individual expenditure, 290 
Infirmity and Sickness, 172 
Intercolonial Shipping, 31 
Tonnage inward, 29 
Tonnage outward, 30 
Trade, 50 
Insanity, 451 
Insane Asylums, 436 
Inscribed Stock, 346 
Insolvency, 376, 431 
Decrease of, 431 
Insolvent Estates, 376 
Schedules not reliable, 377 
Liabilities and Assets, 376, 431 
Instruction, Technical, 130 
Public, 120 
Interest actually paid, 351 
on Loans, 338 
on Public Debt, 333 
paid to Investors, 352, 354 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 286 
Imports of, 61 
Introduction of Railways, 67 
Investment Societies, 371 
Investors, Net Interest paid to, 352 
Tridosmine, 249 
Tron, 260 
Extensive Deposits of, 261 
Works at Taranaki, 261 
Irrigation at Mildura, 217 
at Mulgoa and Renmark, 218 
Necessity for, 217 
Islands, Trade with, 39 


Kangaroo Island, 4 
Kaolin, 277 

| Kauri Gum, 274 
Kermadie Islands, 12 
Kerosene and Shale, 272 
Kerosene Oil, Import of, 
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Labour Settlement Act, 390 
Land Legislation in New South Wales, 
384 
in New Zealand, 417 
in Northern Territory, 409 
in Queensland, 398 
in South Australia, 403 
in Tasmania, 414 
in Victoria, 391 
in Western Australia, 410 
Order System, 402 
Revenue, 329 
Lands Alienated and Leased, 425 
Large nuggets, 243 
Expenditure of New South Wales, 
331 
Redemptions in some years, 341 
Lard, 241 
Law relating to Assurance, 371 
Lead, 253 
Legislative Council, First, 101 
Length of Telegraph Lines, 99 
Letters and Newspapers by Post, 135 
per inhabitant, 135 
Liabilities and Assets, Insolvents’, 376 
Libraries, Public, 135 
Life Assurance, 371 
Assurance, Prevalence of, 374 
Light, Colonel, arrives South Australia, 4 
Light Mortality in Australasia, 156 
Lignite or Brown Coal, 265 
Limestone, 275 
Limited Cultivation of Barley, 199 
Limit of Stock-production not reached, 
232 





Limonite, 261 

Lithographic Stone, 275 

Live Stock, Increase of, 222 
Numbers of, 222 
per Head of Population, 222 
Returns from, 234 

Living, Cost of, 282 

Loans, 347 
Expenditure, and Balance of Trade, 

55 

Expenditure from, 55, 118, 356 
Expenditure of each Colony, 358 
Expense of floating, 344 
Improvident Expenditure from, 356 
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Loans, Interest on, 338 
Issues, 344 
Redeemable at fixed dates, 340 
when repayable, 342 
Local and General Expenditure, 360 
Expenditure per inhabitant, 361 
Government, 315 
Consumption of Coal, 269 
Lockyer, Major, lands at Albany, 3 
Lonsdale, Captain, arrives at Port 
Phillip, 4 
London, the market for Loans, 344 
Loss on Services, 335 


Macarthur, Capt., introduces Merinos, 224 
Magnetite, 261 
Magistrates’ Courts, 437 
Mail Service, via Panama, 87 
Service, via San Francisco, 88, 92 
Service, via Suez, 88, 92 
Maize, 195 
Area under, 195 
Average Production of, 195 
Imports and Exports of, 197 
Production of, 195 
Malachite, 256 
Males of Military Ages, 143 
Mallee Lands, 392, 396 
Malt, 199 
Manganese, 262 
Maoris, Numbers of, 159 
Maori Schools, 125 
War in New Zealand, 6 
Marble, 275 
Manufactures, Hands engaged in, $03 
Manufacturing Plant, 304 
Marine Forces, 112 
Boards in Tasmania, 321 
Marriage Rate of Australasia, 158 
Marriage, 158 
Registers Signed with Marks, 133 
Merried, Numbers of, 170 
Marvellous increase of Wealth, 378 
Meat, Consumption of, 283 
Consumption of, in Other Countries, 
284 
Exported, 237 
Frozen and Preserved, 236 
Meerschaum, 276 
Melbourne Board of Works, 320 
Harbour Trust, 320 
Married, 4 
Tramway Trust, 320 
Mercury, 253 
Merinos introduced, 224 
Metallic Minerals, 253 





Metallic Reserves of Banks, 366 
Meteorological Conditions, 21 
Methodists, 144 
Methods of Criminal Procedure, 437 
of Taxation, 328 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, 320 
Mica, 276 
Military, Ages, Males of, 153 
Forces of Australasia, 112 
Strength of Australasia, 111 
Defence Commission, 119 
Milk, Produced, 238 
Mildura, Irrigation, 217 
Mineral Fuel, 265 
Resources, 243 
Wealth of Australasia, 279 
Minerals Produced per head, 279 
Total Value of, 279 
Mining, Hands Engaged in, 308 
Machinery, Value of, 247 
Minor Crops, 216 
Misleading form of Accounts, 334 
Molybdenum, 260 
Money Order Business, 375 
Morality, Progress of, 442 
Mortality, Light in Australasia, 156 
Mount Morgan, Gold at, 248 
Movements of Shipping, 24 
of Gold, 58 
Mulgoa, Irrigation at, 218 
Municipal authority to borrow, 343 
3orrowings, 343 
Institutions, 315 
Loans, 319 
tates, how assessed, 316 
Revenue and Expenditure, 317 
Revenue per head, 317 
Sinking Funds, 343 
Museums, 433 


Narcotics, Imports of, 61 
Duties on, 61 

Natron, 274 

Nationality of Tonnage, 34 


Native Grasses, Excellence of, 229 
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Races, 159 


| Natives of United Kingdom, 166 


Naturalisation, 161 
Naval Defence, 110 
Station, Australasian, 112 
Navy, Imperial, in Australasia, 412 
Contribution to Support of, 114 
of Queensland, 117 
of Victoria, 116 
Necessity for Hospitals, 435 


| Need for Local Government, 324 
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Net value of Production, 304 
Newspaper Postage, 94 
Newspapers, Australasian, 134 
Carried by Post, 135, 432 
per Inhabitant, 135, 433 
New Assurance Policies, 372 
New Guinea, 10 
New Munster, 12 
New South Wales, 
Aggregate Production of, 175 
Boundaries of, 9 
Climate of, 14 
Constitution of, 2 
Crops, Value of, 175 
Schools in, 122 
Sewerage Works, 318 
Water-works, 318 
Wool Exported via Melbourne, 230 
New Ulster, 12 
New Zealand, Boundaries of, 11 
Climate of, 20 
Constition of, 6 
Education in, 124 
Founded, 5 
Gold fever in, 244 
History of, 6 
High yield of Oats,in, 193 
Land Company, 5 
Native Wars, 6 
Naval Defence, 117 
Crops, Value of, 175 
Nickel, 262 
Noble Metals, 243 
Northern Australia, Heat of, 14 
Northern Territory annexed, 5 
Climate of, 18 
Land Legislation of, 409 
North Island, 12 
Nuggets, Large, 248 
Number of Cattle in Australasia, 228 
of Horses in Australasia, 230 
of Rooms, 174 
of Stock at different periods, 222 
of Stock per Inhabitant, 222 
of State Schools, 125 
of Passengers carried per train, SO 
of Prisoners in Gaols, 445 
of Private Schools, 129 
of Police, 441 


Oats, 192 
Area under, 192 
Average Produce of, 193 
High yield of, in New Zealand, 193 
Import and Export of, 194 
Production of, 193 





| Oats, Yield of, in Principal Countries, 193 


Objection to Standing Army, 110 


| Ocean Mail Services, 87, 92 
| Oil Shale in New Zealand, 273 


Omaru Stone, 275 
Onyx, 276 

Opals, 276 

Orchards, 214 
Ordinary Coal, 265 
Outstanding Loans, 338 


| Ozokerite, 274 


Panama Mail Service, 87 
Parliaments, 101 
Parliament of New South Wales, 101 
of New Zealand, 105 
of Queensland, 105 
of South Australia, 104 
of Tasmania, 104 
of Victoria, 103 
of Western Australia, 106 
Parliamentary Committees on Railways, 
67 
Members Remuneration, 107 
Parks and Recreation Grounds, 433 
Parcels carried by Post, 89, 95 
Partial Deterioration of Stock, 229 
Passenger Traffic on Railways, 81 
Passengers, Accidents to, 82 
Pastoral Industry, Commencement of, 221 
Industry, Importance of, 58 
Leases, 385, 389, 393, 406, 409, 413, 
417, 423 
Pastoral Property, Value of, 233 
Resources, 221 
Percentage of Silver to each Colony, 253 
of Interest on Debt, 
Perpetual Leases, 405, 420 
Perth founded, 3 
Persons employed under Government, 293 
Persons engaged in— 
Agricultural Pursuits, 306 
Arts, 296, 302 
Building, 305 
Defence, 293 
Disposal of Refuse, 305 
Domestic Duties, 294 
Finance, 295 
Fisheries, 307 
Forestry, 307 
Manufacturing Food Products, 302 
Manufacturing Textiles, 302 
Mechanical Productions, 296 
Metals and Minerals, 303 
Mining, 308 
Ministering to Religion, 293 
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Persons engaged in— 
Miscellaneous Trades, 299 
Pastoral Pursuits, 307 
Professions, 294 
Property, 295 
Sale of Animals, 297 
Sale of Animal Products, 297 
Sale of Food, 297 
Sale of Fuel, 298 
Sale of Metals, 298 
Sale of Raw Materials, 297 
Sale of Textiles, 297, 302 
Sale of Vegetable Products, 297 
Speculative Pursuits, 293 
Storage, 299 
Trade, 295 
Transit, 299 
Transport, 300 
Treating Animal or Vegetable Sub- 

stances, 302 
Various Industries, 300 
Water Conservancy, 307 

Persons of Independent Means, 308 
of no specified calling, 311 

Petzite, 134 

People, Ages of the, 150 
Earnings of the, 290 
Expenditure of the, 289 

Persons naturalised, 161 

Phillip, Capt. Arthur, 2 

Platinum, 249 

Plumbago, 264 

Police, Numbers of, 441 

Policies (As nce) issued, 372 

Political Divisions, 1 

Polynesians, 61 

Popularity of Inscribed Stock, 346 

Population, 145 
Aboriginal, 159 
Chineze, 160 
Density of, 148 
Growth of, 145 
Germany, 165 
Increase of, from Immigration, 147 

srease of, in each Colony, 147 
Land Revenue per head of, 330 
Maori, 159 
Naturalization, 161 
of each Colony, 146 
of Other Countries, 148 
of Principal Towns, 162 
of Towns and Cities, 161 
Rates of Increase in, 146 
Scandinavian, 168 

Portland Bay, Settlement at, 4 

Port Darwin founded, 5 

Port Jackson, First Fleet in, 2 





Port Nicholson founded, 6 
Port Philip District neglected, 4 
Population of, at Separation, 149 
Rapid Progress of, 146 
Settlement of, 3 
Ports, Relative importance of, 32 
Postage Rates, Early, 86 
Postal Act, First, 86 
Sir Richard Bourke’s, 87 
Postal Business in 1891, 89 
Conference, 95 
Union, 94 
Facilities in Australasia, 91 
Notes, 375 
Service, 86 
Post Office Banks, 430 
First, 86 
Potatoes, 200 
Area under, 200 
Imports and Exports of, 201 
Production of, 200 
Poultry, Value of, 242 
Powers of Corporate Bodies, 315 
Premiums (Assurance) received, 372 
Presbyterians, 138, 144 
Present State of Denominations, 142 
Preserved and Frozen Meats, 236 
Prevalence of Life Assurance, 374 
Price of Colonial Stock, 354 
of Greasy Wool, 235 
Primary Education, 120 
Industries of Australasia, 312 
Industries of the World, 313 
Production, 305, 312 
Principal Crops, Proportion of, 176 
~~ Countries, Wealth of, 379 
Ports, Tonnage at, 32 
Ports, Trade of, 33, 64 
Prison Population, 446 
Private Schools, 129 
and Denominational Schools, 127 
Wealth, 378 
Production compared with Area, 314 
General, 292 
of Antimony, 263 
of Barley, 198 
of Butter and Cheese, 238 
of Coal, 271 
of Copper, 254 
of each Colony, 312 
of Gold since 1851, 244 
of Hay, 202 
of Maize, 195 
of New South Wales, 313 
of Oats, 193 
of Potatoes, 200 
of Silver, 251 
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Production of Stock, Limit not reached, 
232 

of Sugar, 210 

of Tobacco, 211 

of Tin, 260 

of Wheat, 185 

of Wine and Grapes, 206 

per Inhabitant, 312 

Value of, 177, 304 
Products of the Swine, 241 
Producing Colonies Largest Exporters, 58 
Progress of Dairy-farming, 237, 240 - 

of Education, 120 

of Gold-mining, 245 

of Morality, 442 

of Railway Construction, 72 

of Sheep-breeding, 226 

of Sugar-growing, 209 

of Vine Cultivation, 205 

of Wheat-growiug, 185 
Property, Distribution of, 381 
Propertied Classes, 434 
Proportion of area under crop, 182 

of area under oceupation, 426 

of Gold raised by each Colony, 244 

of Goods Traffic, 81 

of Horses in each Colony, 230 

of Native-born, 165 

of owned and leased Land, 427 

of Railways, 70 

of Religious Bodies, 142 

of Sheep in each Colony, 227 

of Suicides, 446 

of Swine in each Colony, 241 
Prospects of the Future, 383 
Provincial Councils, New Zealand, 6 
Public Charities, 434 

Debt, 335 

Debt, Interest on, 333 

Debt per head, 337 

Expenditure, 331 

Income, 325 

Instruction, 122 

Libraries, 135 

Revenue and Expenditure, 324 
Pyrites, 262 





Quantity of Sugar produced, 210 
of Gold per Miner, 246 
of Meats exported, 237 
of Food consumed, 282 
Quartz, 276 
Yield of Gold from, 246 
Queensland affected by Gold Discovery, 
149 


Boundaries of, 10 
Climate of, 17 





Queensland, Constitution of, 7 
Education in, 123 
Export of Sugar from, 210 
Founded, 7 
Naval Defence, 117 
Rainfall of, 18 
Temperature of, 17 
Value of Crops of, 175 
Water Supply Works, 321 


Railways, 66 
Accidents on, 82 
History of, 67 
Construction, Progres 
Cost of Construction, 
Earnings of, 76 
Earnings of, in other countries, 80 
Expenditure on, 75 
Iixpenses and Revenue compared, 76 
Gauge of, 69 
Goods Traffic on, 81 
Government, 74 
Length of, under construction, 72 
in New South Wales, 13 
in the other Colonies, 73 
Open for Traffic, 68 
Passengeis carried by, 80 
Private, 74 
Profit and Loss on, 77 
Proportion of, to area, 70 
Proportion of, in other countries, 71 
Proportion of, to population, 70 
Receipts from Traffic on, 75 
Xeturns compared, 79 
Returns per mile open, 78 
Returns per train mile, 78 
Revenue and Expenses of, 75 
Rolling Stock on, 81 
Through difficult country, 79 
Traffic, Receipts from, 75 
Working Expenses of, 75 
Rainfall, Australasian, 21 
of New South Wales, 16 
of New Zealand, 2: 
of Queensland, 18 
of South Australia, 18 
of Tasmania, 19 
of the Northern Territory, 19 
of Victoria, 17 
of Western Australia, 19 
Rate, Birth, of the Colonies, 155 
Death, of the Colonies, 156 
Marriage, of the Colonies, 158 
of Interest on Debt, 333 
Ratio of Insanity, 451 
Real and Apparent Trade, 37 


s of, 72 
75 
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Reconstruction of Banks, 367 
Re-export Trade of the Colonies, 57 
Receipts from Passenger Traffic, 81 
Recreation Grounds and Parks, 433 
Reduction of nominal interest, 339 
Registered Letters, 94 
Relative position of the Colonies, 24 
Importance of Ports, 32 
Religion, 138 
Church of England, 138 
Church of Rome, 138 
Presbyterian, 139 
Salvation Army, 144 
State Aid to, 140 
Wesleyan, 139 
Religions of Australasia, 141 
Renmark, Irrigation at, 118 
Repayment of loans, 352 
Rescue of the young from Crime, 435 
Reserves, Amount of Bank, 366 
Resources of Australia, Varied, 28 
Mortgaged, 333 
Returns from Agriculture, 175 
from each class of Stock, 234 
of Boards and Trusts, 322 
Revenue adjusted, 334 
Revenue and Expenditure, 324 
from Customs declining, 60 
from Lands declining, 330 
from Sales of Land, 329 
from Services, 324 
increase of, 327 
not proportionate to Tariff, 328 
of 1881 and 1891, 331 
per head of Population, 325, 326 
Sources of, 325, 328 
Revulsion of Credit, 347 
Rifle Clubs, 111 
Rock Salt, 274 
Rome, Church of, 138, 143 
Rolling Stock on Railways, 81 
Ruby, 278 


Saddle and Harness Horses, 229 
Sailing and Steam Tonnage, 31 
Salts, 274 
Sale of Lands, Revenue from, 329 
Salubrity of the Climate, 157 
Salvation Army, 144 
San Francisco Mail Service, 88, 92 
Sapphire, 278 
Savings Banks, 370, 429 

Banks, Deposits in, 430 

of the People, 428 
Schedules of Insolvents, 431 
School Age, 126 





Scholars, Enrolment of, 126 
Schools in New South Wales, 122 
in New Zealand, 124 
in Queensland, 123 
in South Australia, 123 
in Tasmania, 124 
in Victoria, 122 
‘in Western Australia, 123 
Maori, 125 
Private and Denominational, 127 
Selections without residence, 388 
Settlement of Australasia, 424 
Serious Crimes, Number of, 439 
Services, Cost of, 335 
undertaken by Government, 324 
Shale, Kerosene, 272 
Sheep-breeding, Progress of, 226 
breeding by Macarthur, 223 
Country suitable for, 223 
Disposal of Surplus, 236 
imported in 1823, 225 
in each Colony, 226 
Value of, 227 
Shipping, 22 
and Trade of 1892, 64 
External, 26 
Intercolonial, 29 
Movements of, 24 
Sickness and Infirmity, 172 
Siderite, 262 
Silica, 276 
Silver, 249 
and Silver-lead exported, 251 
at Broken Hill and the Barrier, 250 
Increased Production of, 251 
produced in each Colony, 253 
Silverton Silver-mines, 229 
Sinking Funds, 319, 330, 338, 343 
Social Condition, 428 
Sorrento, Settlement at, 3 
South Australia, Boundaries of, 10 
Climate of, 18 
Constitution of, 5 
Education in, 123 
Founded, 4 
Naval Defence, 117 
Surplus in, 334 
Value of Crops in, 175 
South Island, New Zealand, 12 
Sources of Revenue, 325, 328 
Sown Grasses, 204 
Spathic Iron, 262 
Spain, formerly chief Woolgrower, 224 
Special Areas, 388, 412 
Squadron, Australasian, 114 
Stamp Duties on Loans, 345 
Stamped Envelopes, 87 
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State Aid to Religion, 140 
Aid to Denominational Schools, 121 
Assistance to Charities, 434 
Expenditure on Education, 128 
Schools, Attendance at, 125 
Schools, Number of, 125 
of Religious Denominations, 141 
Standard Weight of Coins, 361 
Stannine, 257 
Steam and Sailing Tonnage, 31 
Stewart Island, 12 
Stewart, Superintendent of Port Phillip, 4 
Stirling, Captain, at Swan River, 3 
Stuart, J. M‘Douall, Explorer, 5 
Stock-breeding, Commencement of, 221 
Carried by each Colony, 222 
Carrying capacity of Australasia, 231 
in terms of Sheep, 233 
Introduced by Captain Phillip, 221 
Numbers of, at different periods, 222 
of Australasia in 1890, 222 
Production-Limit not reached, 232 
Return from each Class of, 234 
Steamers, Improvement of, 39 
Strength of Wines and Beers, 288 
Students at Universities, 136 
Sugar-cane, 208 
Area under, 209 
Quantity produced, 210 
Suez Mail Service, 88, 92 
Suicides, 446 
Sullivan’s Cove, Settlement at, 2 
Summary Convictions, 439 
Summer Temperature, 14 
Sulphur, 263 
Surplus in South Australia, 334 
Surrenders and Claims, 373 
Supervision of Charities, 434 
Suitability of Australia for Sheep, 223 
Surplus Sheep, Disposal of, 236 
-Wheat for Export, 187 
Suspension of Banks, 367 
Swan River Settlement, 3 
Swine, Number and Proportion of, 241 
Products of, 241 
Sydney, Climate of, 15 
Founded, 2 
Water Supply and Sewerage, 320 
Systems of Land Alienation, 384 


Table Grapes, Production of, 206 
Table-land, Climate of, 15 
Taranaki, Ironworks at, 261 
Tariffs, The, 63 

‘Tasmania, Boundaries of, 11 





Tasmania, Climate of, 19 
Constitution of, 3 
Education in, 124 
Founded, 2 

Tasmanian Coal, 266 
Crops, Value of, 175 
Naval Defence, 117 

Taxation compared with Revenue, 329 
Direct and Indirect, 327 
Distribution of, 61 
Method of, 328 
per head, 326 
Revenue from, 326 

Tea, Large Consumption of, 283 

Teachers in Public Schools, 125 

Technical College, 130 
Education in New South Wales, 130 
Education in Queensland, 131 
Education in South Australia, 131 
Education in Tasmania, 131 
Education in Victoria, 131 
Instruction, 130 

Telegraphs, 95 
Business done by, 96 

Telegraphic Messages sent, 96 
Cables, 97 

Telegraph, Electric, introduced, 97 
Lines, Length of, 99 

Telephones, 100 

Tellurium, 249 

Temperature of Australasia, 13 
of Ballarat, 17 
of Bendigo, 17 
of Bourke, 16 
of Brisbane, 17 
of N.S. Wales Coast, 14 
of N.S. Wales Table-land, 15 
of N.S. Wales Western Division, 15 
of New Zealand, 20 
of Northern Australia, 14 

of Northern Territory, 18 

of Rockhampton, 18 

of South Australia, 18 

of Sydney, 15 

of Tasmania, 19 

of Victoria, 16 

of Western Australia, 19 
Texture of Wool, 225 
Thermo-dynamic Effects of Food, 285 
Thickness of Coal Seams, 267 
Time of Mail Steamers, 92 
Tin, 257 

Fluctuations in Price of, 259 

in New South Wales, 258 

in Queensland, 259 

in Tasmania, 258 

Miners, Number of, 260 
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Tin, Output of, 260 
Production of, 260 
Titanium, 260 
Tobacco, 211 
Area and Production of, 211 
Consumption of, 286 
Importation of, 213 
Industry, Decline of, 211 
Produced in other Countries, 212 
Tonnage at Principal Ports, 32 
Australasian, 23 
Average, 23 
Daily Movements of, 24 
Entered and Cleared, 22 
External, 26 
Foreign Steam, 32 
in Ballast, 28 
Increase of, 25 
Intercolonial, 29 
Inwards, 29 
Movements of, 24 
Nationality of, 34 
of British Ports, 34 
of each Colony, 25 
of Melbourne, 34 
of New South Wales, 30 
of Sydney, 34 
Steam, 31 
of United Kingdom, 33 
of Victoria, 30 
Topaz, 278 
Torres Straits Route, 92 
Total engaged in Industrial Pursuits, 305 
engaged in Professions, 294 
Expenditure, 332 
of Bread-winners, 309 
of Dependents, 310 
of Industrial Workers, 311 
of Primary Producers, 308 
Trade of Australasia, 36, 52 
Trade, Australasian, compared, 53 
and Shipping of 1892, 63 
Balance of, and Loans Expenditure, 55 
between Great Britain and Posses- 
sions, 49 
External, 37, 52 
Intercolonial, 50 
Internal and Exteinal, 52 
in Wool direct with Europe, 41 
in Wool to Principal Countries, 42 
of New South Wales, 53 
of Principal Countries, 54 
of Principal Ports, 33, 64 
of South Australia, 53 
of the United Kingdom, 49 
Re-export, 57 
Total External and Intercolonial, 52 





Trade Total, of Australasia, 36, 48 
with Belgium, 41 
with British Possessions, 39 
with China, 45 
with Foreign Countries, 40 
with Outside Countries, 37 
with the Continent of Europe, 40 
with the East, 39 
with the Islands, 39 
with the United Kingdom, 38, 48, 49 
with the United States, 45 
Tramways, 84 
Treasury Bills, 346 
Tripoli, or Rotten Stone, 276 
Tropical Australia, 13 
Trusts and Boards, 319 
Tungsten, 260 


Underground Water Supply, 218 
United Kingdom, Imports into, 49 
Tonnage of, 33 
Trade with, 38 
Trade with Australasia, 49 
Trade with Principal Countries, 49 
United States, Trade with, 45 
Wool exported to, 45 
Universities and Colleges, 136 
Students at, 136 
University Endowments and Fees, 136 
Colleges affiliated to, 137 
Degrees conferred by, 137 
Unmarried, Numbers of, 170 


Value and Weight of Gold produced, 129 
of Antimony produced, 148 
of Articles produced, 196 
of Australian Agriculture, 63 
of Australasian Gold, 296 
of Australasian Trade, 49 
of Australasian Wool, 42 
of Bismuth produced, 264 
of Cattle in Australasia, 228 
of Coal produced, 271 
of Coinage, 362 
of Copper produced, 257 
of Dairy Produce, 238 
of Domestic Exports, 57 
of Eggs and Honey, 242 
of Estates, 382 
of Exports, 38 
of Fuel, 304 
of Gold raised, 244 
of Imports, 38 
of Land, 379 
of Manufacturing Plant, 304 
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Value of Materials used in Manufactures, 
304 
of Meats exported, 237 
of Minerals per Head, 280 
of Minerals raised, 281 
of Mining Machinery, 247 
of Pastoral Property, 233 
of Poultry, 242 
of Plant, 304 
of Primary Production, 312 
of Principal Crops, 176 
of Public Werks, 379 
of Sheep in Australasia, 227 
of Silver produced, 251 
of Swine Products, 241 
of Tin Produced, 260 
of Wheat in London, 191 
of Wheat per acre, 189 
of Wool Shipped, 43 
Van Diemen’s Land Colonised, 3 
Vessels entered and Cleared, 22 
Registered, 35 
Victoria, Boundaries of, 9 
Climate of, 16 
Constitution of, 3 
Deep Mines in, 247 
Education in, 122 
first Settled, 3 
led in Population, 149 
separated from New South Wales, 4 
Tonnage of, compared, 34 
Victorian Crops, Value of, 175 
Irrigation Works, 318 
Navy, 116 
Nuggets, 248 
Water Supply Works, 318 
Village Settlement, 390, 401, 422 
Vine, Area under, 206 
Growing, History of, 205 
Virgin Copper, 256 
Volunteer System unsatisfactory, 111 


Wages paid, 304 
Waira Massacres, 6 
Waitangi, Treaty of, 6 
Wakefield Land System, 384, 403, 417 
War Vessels on Station, 113 
Water and Sewerage Works, 318 
Supply and Irrigation Works, 318 
Wealth, per head, 379 
Private, 378 
of each Colony, 381 
of Principal Countries, 379 
Weight and Value of Gold produced, 245 
of Wool Clip, 235 
Wellington settled, 6 








Western Australia, Boundaries of, 11 
Climate of, 19 
Constitution of, 3 
Education in, 123 
Responsible Government in, 3 
Settled, 3 
Value of Crops of, 175 
Western Division, Climate of, 15 
Wesleyans, 139 
Wheat, 184 
Area under, 185 
Consumed per head, 192 
Consumption of, 188, 192, 282 
Crop of the world, 191 
Growing, Progress of, 185 
Import and Export of, 187 
Produced in each Colony, 185 
Surplus, for Export, 188 
Widowed, 170 
Wine, Export of, 207 
Produced in other Countries, 206 
Production of, 206 
Trade with Europe, 207 
Winter Temperature, 13 
Wiremu Kingi, 6 
Wolfram, 260 
Wollongong Harbour Trust, 320 
‘“Wolverene,” The, 116 
Wool, Australian, Value of, 42 
Export of, 63, 234 
Export of from each Colony, 43, 44, 
9° 


Exported via Melbourne, 43, 256 
Exported via Sydney, 234 
Price of Greasy, 235 
Sales in the Colonies, 45 
Texture of, 225 
Trade with the Continent, 42 
Trade direct with Europe, 41 
Trade with United Kingdom, 225 
Value of, 43, 235 
Workers in each Colony, 311 
Working Expenses of Railways, 75 
Men’s Blocks, 408 
World, Wheat Crop of the, 191 
Wine Production of, 206 


Yield of Gold from Quartz, 246 
of Wheat in other Countries, 191 


Zinc, 260 
Zircon, 278 
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